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PREFATORY NOTE 


OCKHART'S Life of Sir Walter Scott is and 
will always remain the magazine from which 
the material for the great novelist’s biography 

must be drawn. The /amzhar Letters and the Journal 
have of late years been published separately and in 
detail, and numerous more or less eminent writers— 
Hogg, Chambers, Gillies, to name but these—have 
contributed each his mite of information. It cannot 
be pretended that many new or important facts have 
been added to those Lockhart collected. His work, 
indeed, is an English classic, and is one of the best 
biographies in the language. It is very long and done 
on a scale suited to a more leisurely age than ours, but 
no rash attempt is here made to supersede it. This is 
a briefer story for the readers of to-day. Each time 
has its own fashion of regarding the great men of the 
past, and its own criticism on their works. Hence this 
brief modern Life of Scott. 

The chapter on Scott as a Lawyer has been written 
by Mr. Francis Watt, of the Middle Temple. 


ns. 
We 
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picture of Scott as a child and young man from 
the best of all sources—himself. 

In_the year 1808, though not yet thirty-seven, he 
had already made himself a name in Scotland by the 
publication of his Minstrelsy of the Border, and in 
England also by the Lay of the Last Minstrel and 
Marmion. Conscious of real merit, and manifestly con- 
fident that he would succeed in building up a great 
literary reputation, he had no mock modesty, but recog- 
nised himself as a public man, one whose life’s record 
was to be of interest to future generations. Jn order, 
then—to use his own words—‘“that the public may 
know from good authority all that they are entitled to 
know of an individual who has contributed to their 
amusement,” he sat down and wrote that account.of his 


| T is fortunate for us that we are able to draw our 
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early years which forms so fitting a prologue to his son- 
in-law John Gibson Lockhart’s classic biography. 

He is proud to count himself a gentleman and to 
claim descent from such celebrities of the Border as 
Auld Watt of Harden and the Flower of Yarrow. It 
was their son William who was fain to wed Meikle- 
mouthed Meg. From this lady, whose story Browning 
has revived for us in a characteristic poem, Sir Walter 
perhaps got a prominent feature of his physiognomy. 
It is remarkable that two of these Scotts of Harden 
were, like their descendant, lame, and, spite the fact, 
did very well in the world, just as he did. Not to 
dwell upon ancestry, we need merely at present further 
- mention Scott's Jacobite great-grandfather (another 
Walter), who not only fought for the Stewart cause, 
but let his beard grow unshorn out of regret for its 
failure. “ Beardie” must have been an ancestor after 
the author of Waverley’s own heart. He quarrelled with 
his second son (Walter's grandfather) because he would 
not go, to sea, and the young man revenged himself 
terribly by becoming a Whig. This Robert Scott did 
well for himself in the cattle trade, having laid the, 
foundations of his fortune by a lucky speculation with 
a hunter. He rode well to hounds, and was prominent 
in all field sports, wearing usually a jockey-cap over his 
grey hair. 

Sir Walter Scott’s father resembled his progenitor in 
nothing but ‘in being a Whig. He was a Writer to the 
Signet, or Scottish solicitor of the highest grade, of 
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precise, formal habits and theological tastes, but withal 
a kindly and honourable gentleman, who preferred his 
clients’ interests to his own. The elder Walter Scott’s 
pride in his profession’ and eagerness for his son’s 
advancement in the other branch of it are portrayed 
for us in the pages of Redgauntlet. Scott’s mother was 
Anne Rutherford, daughter of the -professar af medicine 


nanan nen 


THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 


in Edinburgh University-—She and her half-sister Janet 
did something to soften the austerity of the child’s home 
life by reading and hearing him read such books as the 
house afforded, and they were always regarded by him 
with the greatest affection. 

Walter was the third who survived childhood of a 
family of twelve. His eldest brother, Robert, a sailor 


co 
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with a turn for literature, died in the service of the 
East India Company; the second, John, sometime a 
major in the Army, was in no wise remarkable. Besides 
an only sister, who died young, there were two other 
brothers whom we may have occasion to mention again. 
The ablest and by far the most gifted of the family was 
born in his father’s house (long since pulled down) in 
the College Wynd, Edinburgh, on August r5th, 1771. 
But Edinburgh was not yet to be his home; for though 
a healthy child, after getting his double teeth it was 
discovered that he had lost the power to use his right 
leg. By the advice, therefore, of Dr. Rutherford, he 
was removed to the country, where he laid the founda- 
tions both of strong physical well-being and of a keen 
love of nature. 

Scott tells us that it was at his grandfather’s farm of 
Pred noe ii Roxburshnehirowe he had the first 
consciousness of -€xi: stence. (He, has«fecalled the place 
with its memories and associations in his introduction 
to the third canto of Marmzon :-— 

“Tt was a barren scene, and wild 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 


But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green.” 


On these crags a crazy nursemaid, he says, meditated 
putting an end to his existence. On the glossy turf the 
child, carried thither upon the shoulders of Sandy 
Ormiston, the shepherd and cow-bailie, used to pass 
the greater part of the day listening to tales of Border 
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_ forays from the lips of ‘the aged hind,” and looking up 
with awe at the ruined tower of Smailholm, still standing 
there to illustrate the story. Here, too, he was the 
affectionate playfellow of the sheep and lambs and the 
pet of the ewe-milkers. One day he was forgotten 
lying there when a storm came on, but when his aunt 
Janet hastened to the spot to carry him home she found 
her charge gleefully clapping his hands and applauding 
the lightning flashes with cries of “ Bonny! bonny !,dae’t 


again!” Thus was 
“poetic impulse given 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven.” 


Inside the house young Walter could hear from his 


grandmother < about | Diel_ of Little sit edean and earlier tradi- 


Y ‘ TaN ee ~~ ~(~ 
(iogfiry der} her« 5) to bisa aunt a 


was able to repeat long 
books. In this last diversion hé/would indulge without 
heeding the PISS of his elders, )so that the parish 
clergyman, Dr.‘ ‘Duncan, when) on a/visit to the! house, 
complained that he m might as) well (speak in the) mouth 
of a cannon as where “that child)’ was.) Yet i is like 
that Scott remained a Ral etTe with jtheyol oldman) whom 
he visited years afterwards on his death-bed and/ found 
deliberately shortening his life by/reading aloud\ passages 
from a book he had been writing. \Deubtless|the little 
boy was what the writer of Zarmzon represents\him — 


i 


“A self-will’d imp, a grandame’sichild, —_/ 
But half a plague and half a jest” ;) —/ 


and se— “Was still endured, beloved, Caressed, 


—_ ° 4 
A \ ae 
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Janet Scott took her nephew to try the Bath waters 
when he was not yet four. They went by sea to 
London and witnessed the common sights. During 
their stay of a year at Bath they saw something of 
the venerable author of Douglas; but the child’s most 
pleasant recollection of the place was his being taken 
to the theatre by his uncle Robert. The play was 
As You Like Jt, and during the scene in which 
Oliver and Orlando quarrel, he amused the spectators 
by indignantly screaming out, ‘“ Aren't they brothers?” 
He soon learned that it was rather the rule than_the 
exception for brothers to disagree. So far he had _b been 
in ‘the position of an only ch child. Nee another § stay 
at Sandy Knowe and some time in Edinburgh, a 
few weeks were spent at Prestonpans for sea-bathing. 
This visit, which took place in Scott’s eighth year, is 
remarkable for his meeting with the two men whom he 
has made famous in the creations of Dugald Dalgetty 
and the Antiquary. The surname of Montrose’s follower 
was actually borne by the half-pay officer with whom 
the future novelist discussed the prospects of Burgoyne’s 
expedition from Canada. George Constable, the original 
of Jonathan Oldbuck, was a friend of Scott's father. 
Unlike the Antiquary he was no woman-hater, but was 
strongly suspected of admiring Miss Janet Scott. How- 
ever this may have been, it is of interest to know that 
he talked to her young nephew of Falstaff and Hotspur, 
and first awakened in his mind a vague curiosity about 
the great dramatic poet. 
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_The boy was_ now. considered—well-enoveh—tetive-in— 
his father’s house at 25, George Square,..Edinbutgh. 
here ITT, con esses, nothing, Jess than agony to 
give up his position as a spoiled Te and take his place 
in the family ; but with his mother’s help he succeeded. 
A great solace were the, léssons whith. she gave him in 
reading poetry, Pope’s Homer being the first book so 
read. Meanwhile his education had begun at he Edin- 
burgh High School. He Kad /already Jearned a little 
Latin, but found himself rather pbehirld his class ; and it 
was not until he came4to be under the Rector, or head 
master, that he ‘eafly Megan td to& take ypains with his 
lessons. But he hamself deni¢ that he was ever 
thought a dunce, only /‘an fncorrigibly idle imp, who 
was always longing to do some hing fel $e than what was 
enjoined him.” Indeéd, old Dri Adany wqs eager, in after 
years, to claim hi as one of most promising pupils. 
Still, it appears se a& sch Scbtt made a brighter 
figure in the yards (or playg round) than in class. His 
lameness did not prevent his takigg part in those 
‘“bickers” or street fights which his schoolfellows 
carried on with the oys of hy poorer classes in the 
neighbourhood. } 

These contests weref usually rough enough, though 
carried on in the spirit of sport rather than, of enmity ; 
and in one of them the’ head of the opposing faction 
was actually carried off, to! hgspital aftef having been 
struck down with a Hynting- nie. The Scott brothers 
must have hed an’ ‘intimate’ hand in this 7 and 


Ae. 4 
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perhaps one of them may even have been the culprit. 
But_‘‘Green-Breeks,” as they called_him, not-only re- 
fused to name the offender, but even declined subse- 
quent offers on their part” of pecuniary compensation 
when the foes met at a neutral gingerbread shop. 
Thomas, Walter’s favourite brother, had some of the 
literary gifts of his elder, and he at one time thought 
of making ‘Green-Breeks” the hero of a_tale. In 
another direction young Walter gave early proof of 
what he could do. In the winter play-hours, when hard 
exercise was impossible, his tales used to assemble an 
admiring audience round Lucky Brown’s fireside, ‘“ And 
happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible 
narrator.” Writing, arithmetic, and French he learned 
at home from a private instructor ; and from this person 
(an enthusiastic Whig and Presbyterian) he also acquired 
much of that knowledge of the Covenanters which he 


Se 
was afterwards to turn to such good account in some 


of his best romances. The tutor allowed himself to 
ee 


be involved in constant theologico-political disputes, 


his pupil always taking the Cavalier side, ‘from an 
idea that it was the more gentlemanlike persuasion of 
the two.” And this persuasion, though much modified 
later by reason and reading, was too much in his blood” 
not to come out in his books. | eae 

Scott’s general education—at least that part of it 
which einen se the study of books—was com- 
pleted at Edinburgh University. Hé-negtected Greek 


—_—: OD . 
(much to his subsequent regret), earning the name of 
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the “Greek Blockhead,” and giving great offence by 


audaciously maintaining in an essay_the _superiority over 
Homer—not of Virgil, which might have been par- 
doned—but of the Italian Ariosto, whom he had now 


a 


begun to read. _ But he must have got some good out 


of the _historical_lectures of Lord _ Woodhouselee, and 


have been, one trusts, edified by the eloquent discourses 


on moral philosophy of that trainer of Whig statesmen, 
Dugald Stewart. Scott's university studies were, how- 


en 


ever, somewhat curtailed by hi eras l 
should without delay enter upon a egal career ; and they 
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were interrupted by visits, for the sake of his health, to 
his aunt at Kelso. Here, during his first stay, he learnt 
more Latin, and even for a time acted as usher. What 
was_more important, he | renewed his acquaintance with 
nature, and was inspired by the neighbourhood of “the 
most ‘beautiful if_not “the-most romantic, village in 
Scotland,” to connect with it in his mind memories 
of Pe auiescte past. 

At Kelso two streams renowned in Scottish song— 
Tweed and Teviot—meet; and there, too, are the re- 
mains of an ancient abbey. Not far off stand the ruins 
of Roxburgh Castle, in besieging which a Scottish king 
met his death; while the neighbouring mansions ane 
Castle formed a link between the present and the past. 
It was in this delightful country, moreover, that Scott 
began his ‘extensive acquaintance with E English f fiction — 
and—significant fact—one day forgot his dinner when 
devouring under a plane tree the magnificent collection 
of ballads called Percy’s Religues of Ancient Poetry. 
This course of desultory reading he followed up during 
his apprentice: ee ipinnectay is © his father, and ex- | 
tended by studies in French literature Lace a course 
of Italian lectures. Yet he worked well at at his law, and 
sometimes did long tedious bits of copying in onde 


a 
to earn pocket-money. He had one more serious 
illness, during which he was prescribed a vegetarian 
diet, but got through much_reading of a congenial 


nature. Like Sterne’s Uncle T Toby he had a fortress 
made for him, and used it to represent any place that 
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happened to be in his mind; for military history was 
always one of his hobbies. 
Thenceforth for many years Scott enjoyed the most 


robust Thealth, and became both a bold rider and a 
sturdy pedestrian. Of his feats as a horseman we shall - 
have more to say later. Among his early walking 
exploits was an expedition to Prestonpans to see the 
scene of Charles Edward’s victory in 1745. Having 
dined on tiled haddocks (viz. haddocks dried in the sun) 
and port wine, he and his fellow-clerks returned, as they 
had come, on foot, the distance in all being not less 
than thirty miles. The lame man did not feel at all 


fatigued. These walks became increasingly frequent, 
and were a source of some anxiety to the elder Scott ; 
for_his_ son would wander further afield and eure 
later than he had intended. But they were of the first 
importance in the making both of poet and novelist. 
Scott could not sketch, so he used to form a_kind 
of log-book by cutting off branches of trees in the 
places | Pei erorcal interest which he visited—not a 
practice to be commended. He intended to have made 
a set of chessmen of the wood thus obtained ; the kings 
coming from Falkland and Holyrood, the queens from 
Queen Mary’s yew tree at. Crookston, bishops from 
abbeys, knights from baronial residences, rooks from 
royal fortresses, and so forth. The plan may be said to 
have been realised on a larger scale when Abbotsford 
was built. 

The most notable events of this period of apprentice- 
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ship were, however, Scott's early journeys to the High- 


lands. Among his father’s clients was one Alexander 
Stewart of Invernahyle, who had been “out” both in 
the Fifteen and the Forty-five. Scott must have made 
his acquaintance at an early age, for he : speaks of 
having seen him in arms when Paul Jones came near 
sacking Edinburgh. He was then but eight years old; 


and at ten, under the influence of his tales of Preston- 
pans and Culloden (at both of which Stewart had 
played a distinguished part), he had become “‘a valiant 
Jacobite.” ‘I believe there never was a man who united 


the ardour of a soldier and tale-teller—a man of ‘talk’ 
as they call it in Gaelic—in such an excellent degree, 


” 


and he was as fond of telling as I was_of hearing, 


wrote Scott in 1806. During an autumn holiday the 
young writer's apprentice visited Stewart at his High-_ 
land home ; but it was when serving a writ on some 
tenants of his brother-in-law, Stewart of Appin, that 
he first became acquainted with the neighbourhood of 
Loch Katrine. Hge_had a file of soldiers to_back him, 
and the sergeant who commanded them told him stories 
of Rob Roy which, like everything else that interested 
him, stuck firmly in his memory. 

The circle of his Edinburgh acquaintances gradually 
widened. Gay. 

“ About_1788,” he writes, “I began to feel and take my 


ground in society. A ready wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and a perception that soon ripened into tact and observation of 
character, rendered me an acceptable companion to many young 
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men whose acquisitions in pao ophy, and science were infinitely 
superior to anything I could sboast.” 


ts Sees 
By this society he was pmcered to give his attention 
to more solid and _ seriou dies than hitherto. Hite 


was a member of various debating clubs, then as now 


a feature of Edinburgh university life. Chief of these 
was the celebrated Speculative Society, whose last most 
distinguished member was R. L. Stevenson. He thus 
became acquainted with Francis Jeffrey, future editor of 
the ‘Edinburgh Review, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
world-famed judge and critic. 

But before this time his apprenticeship was up, and 
he had begun to read for the Scottish Bar. ~ Though 


examinations in those days were no serious matter—one 


day y each sufficed for the “ trials” in Civil Law and Scots 


Law—yet Scott calls the e years he spent on these legal 
studies the only ¢ ones. in his life in which he ape to 


ee morning ng he med to get up and walk two. Britlss 
ree ae 
from George Gauare to Prince’s Street, ‘where before 


seven o'clock he beat-up his friend William Cl erk, and 
went through with him _questions_in_Roman_Law and 


Erskine’s Justetutes of the Laws of Scotland. In the 
summer of 1792 both assumed the gown. The courts 


‘rose the next day, but Siommelore Scott t had received his 


first guinea fee. 


CHAPTER. IT 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


[Rote treating of Scott in his capacity as 


lawyer—it was no unimportant side of his 

character—I propose to touch upon a matter 
which left the deepest impression both upon his life and 
writings, although his systematic reticence and his 
healthy-minded interest in men and things did much to 
conceal this. Scott was disappointed in love. 

Writing in his Journal in old age, he thus refers to the 
painful experience of his youth :— 

“What a romance to tell! And told it will some day be. 
And then my three years’ dreaming and my two years of 
wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But the dead will feel 
no pain.” 

But the story never has been fully told nor ever 
can be. We only know the merest fragments. The 
lady was Williamina Belsches, whose father became 
soon afterwards Sir John Stuart of Fettercairn. The 
acquaintance is said to have begun in the Greyfriars 
Churchyard, Edinburgh, on a certain rainy Sunday 
when young Walter Scott offered Miss Belsches the 
shelter of his umbrella, and escorted her to her door. 
She wore a green cloak like Lilian Redgauntlet when 
14 
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she came to see the young advocate, Alan Fairford. 
Scott is supposed to have described his first sight of 
her to David Erskine of Cardross, in one of a series 
of letters relating to his attachment which were burnt. 
The mothers of the young people seem to have 
known one another, and for many Sundays they con- 
tinued to walk home together. But Walter's father 
tried to nip the affair in the bud by warning Sir John 
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Stuart of an intimacy which he thought likely to lead to 
no good, owing to the inequality of their prospects in life. 
His interference, however (which was unknown to his 
son), seems to have been fruitless, and the two continued 
to meet both at Edinburgh and in the country. 

“Young Walter Scott,”. according to a lady of his 
acquaintance, “was a comely creature.” He had a 
strongly built figure, with a finely formed head superbly 
set upon a classically moulded bust; his lameness was 
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scarcely apparent. He had a fresh complexion, clear 
eyes, and faultless teeth ; “his smile was always delight- 
ful.” But he was no lady-killer; and he was proud, not 
complacent, when he first found that ‘‘a pretty young 
woman could think it worth her while” to sit and talk 
with him by the hour whilst others danced. And we are 
even told on the authority. of the “first woman of real 
fashion,” who, as he himself said, ‘‘took him up,” that he 
seemed to her bashful and awkward in those early days. 
It was probably, however, as much delicacy occasioned 
by the uncertainty of his prospects as natural diffidence 
which prevented the young advocate from declaring 
himself for the long period of five years ; but something 
in the nature of an informal engagement seems to have 
been agreed upon in the summer of 1795. 

A letter from Miss Stuart in August of that year 
caused Scott, prepared for the worst, tears of joy. “I 
read over her epistle,” he says, ‘about ten times a day, 
and always with new admiration for her generosity and 
candour,” with, too, an accompanying sense of his own 
~ unworthiness in having entertained suspicions as to her 
conduct towards him. “Oh for November!” he goes 
on. ‘Our meeting will be a little embarrassing. How 
will she look, etc., are the important subjects of my 
present conjectures—how different from what they were 
-three weeks ago!” He believed himself to have begun 
to “dwindle, peak, and pine” from hopeless anxiety; “but 
now,” he declares, “after the charge ‘I have received, 
it were a shame to resemble Pharaoh’s lean kine.” 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE iy, 

As to what happened in November we have no 
account ; and those who are curious as to the courtship 
must be content with such light as they can get from 
Scott's poems and novels. In this connection, apart 
from Alan Fairford and his Lady of the Green Mantle 
in Ledgauntlet, to which I have already alluded, certain 
passages in fod Roy, and more particularly the poem of 
Rokeby, deserve attention. That Scott was thinking of 
his summer visits to the home of his lady-love at 
Invermay when he made Frank Osbaldistone thus write 
of his association with Di Vernon, appears at least 
highly probable :— 

“We read together, walked together, rode together, and sat 
together. .. . The degree of danger which necessarily attended : 
a youth of my age and keen feelings from remaining in close 
and constant intimacy with an object so amiable and so pecu- 


liarly interesting, all who remember their own sentiments at 
my age may easily estimate.” 


If this has general reference to the earlier stages _ 
of the love-affair, another quotation may recall a par- 
ticular incident. Scott’s female confidante in the matter 
of his affection was Miss Jane Anne Cranstoun, after- 
wards Countess of Purgstall. This lady, relying upon 
Miss Stuart’s devotion to literature, thought to serve 
the cause of the lover by getting printed and hand- 
somely bound some translations he had made from the 
romantic poems of Biirger. A copy reached the author 
whilst at Invermay, and its favourable reception in the 


desired quarter may, one may well fancy, be gathered 
(G 
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from the allusion in his romance to “the sweetest 
sounds which mortal ears can drink in—those of a 
youthful poet’s verses read by lips which are dearest 
to him.” 

As to Rokeby we have Scott’s own words distin- 
guishing the heroine from those of his other poems, 
which were “in general mere shadows.” He writes 
in 1818 to Miss Edgeworth: “This. much of Matilda 
I recollect (for that is not so easily forgotten)—that she 
was attempted from the existing person of a lady who 
is now no more”; and I do not think that anyone who 
reads the poem with care and sympathy will consider 
me to be rash in following Lockhart in identifying her 
with Scott’s first love. 


“Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 

Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s knight. 
To love her was an easy hest, 
The secret empress of his breast ; 
To woo her was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or ask. 
Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 

re Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 
And praise, the poet’s best reward ! 
She read the tales his taste approved, 
And sung the lays he framed or loved ; 
Yet, loath to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship’s name, 
In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due 
Then grieved to see her victim’s pain 
And gave the dangerous smiles again.” 
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This passage may fairly be taken as reminiscent ; but 
we need not press the identification of the persons of 
the male lovers so far as to include that of Forbes of 
Pitsligo, Scott’s successful rival, but lifelong and generous 
friend, with Redmond O’ Neale, Matilda’s favoured swain, 
and although Wilfrid, with his minstrel’s skill and reason 
vainly striving against romantic passion, has some of 
Scott’s leading characteristics, it is unnecessary even to 
suppose the poet to be giving us in him a literal picture, 
an inartistic photograph, of himself. 

What we have almost for certain is a vivid description 
of the person of the loved one—a description which is in 
agreement with the miniature of Lady Forbes, but by 
no means accords with the golden hair and blue eyes of 
Margaret of Branksome, in whom some have seen a 
portrait of the erstwhile Miss Stuart. 

These are the lines :— 


‘“‘Wreathed in its dark brown rings, her hair 

' Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Half hid and half revealed to view 

Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 

So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek 

That you had said her hue was pale ; 

But if she faced the summer gale 

Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, 

Or heard the praise of those she loved, 

Or when of interest was expressed 

Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 

The mantling blood in ready play 

Rivall’d the blush of rising day. 
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There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 
The eyelash dark, and downcast eye ; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned ;— 
’Tis that which Roman art has given, 
To mark their maiden Queen of Heaven. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy’s light and frolic play ; 

And when the dance, or tale, or song, 
In harmless mirth, sped time along, 
Full oft her doting sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all.” 


Having done what we can to piece it together, we 
must conclude the story. In the autumn of the same 
year (1796) in which the version of Birger appeared, 
Scott paid what proved to be his last visit to Invermay. 
The circumstances are not known, but a letter from 
Miss Cranstoun tells us that he rode quietly away to 
Perth after an interview which had filled him with 
despair. The announcement of the approaching mar- 
riage—it took place in the following January—between 
Miss Stuart and Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Forbes of 
Pitsligo, filled Scott’s friends with apprehension as to 
possible consequences. But he stood the shock, having 
as his son-in-law conjectures, probably “digested his 
agony” during that solitary ride in the Highlands. So 
far as we know, he never again saw his lost love, but he 
remained on the’ best of terms with his friend and rival. 
It is idle to speculate as to the precise motives which 
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actuated the lady, and it is not easy to decide, as some 
have done, whether Scott felt himself aggrieved by her 
conduct. We leave to our readers to interpret, as they 
will, his comment to Morritt on the poem 7he Vrole¢ in 
her Greenwood Bower—‘‘a pitiful sonnet wrote in former 
days to my mistress’s eyebrow, or rather eyelid, after it 
had wept itself dry.” It may mean much—or little. 

We know that within a year Scott had got his heart 
“handsomely pieced together” by his marriage with 
Miss Charlotte Carpenter, to whom he told the tale of 
the “crack,” which many years afterwards he confessed 
would remain till his dying day. The marriage took 
place at Carlisle after a short acquaintance made in the 
course of a summer tour in. the lakes. ‘It gave him. 
happiness, but not complete content ; for the lively little 
Frenchwoman had not her husband’s depth of nature, 
and her fairy-like grace probably pleased his eye without 
touching his imagination to its depth. These are Scott's 
own words (which I shall always, where possible, give) 
as to his love and marriage, written in 1810 to his 
intimate friend the Duchess of Abercorn :— 


“Mrs. Scott’s match and mine was of our own making, and 
proceeded from the most sincere affection on both sides, which 
has rather increased than diminished during twelve years’ 
marriage. But it was something short of love in all its forms, 
which I suspect people only /ee/ once in their lives; folks who 
have been nearly drowned in bathing rarely venturing a second 
time out of their depth.” 


His views on the subject generally were expressed in 
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several of his books, more particularly in the opening 
sentences in chapter xii. of Peveril of the Peak. Having 
quoted from the Midsummer Night's Dream the familiar 
lines ending with—— 


“The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
he adds this heartfelt comment :— 


“The celebrated passage which we have prefixed to this 
chapter, has, like most observations of the same author, its 
foundation in real experience. The period at which love is 
formed for the first time, and felt most strongly, is seldom that 
at which there is much prospect of its being brought to a 
happy issue. The state of artificial society opposes many 
complicated obstructions to early marriages; and the chance 
is very great, that such obstacles prove insurmountable. In 
fine, there are few men who do not look back in secret to some 
period. of their youth, at which a sincere and early affection 
was repulsed, or betrayed, or became abortive from circum- 
stances. It is these little passages of secret history, which 
leave a tinge of romance in every bosom, scarce permitting us, 
even in the most busy or the most advanced period of life, to 
listen with total indifference to a tale of true love.” 


The story of Scott’s first love is the more romantic 
that so little has ever been known of Lady Forbes, who 
remains a dim, elusive figure. She was the mother of a 
famous naturalist, she died young, she left no written 
records, nor has anyone attempted to describe her 
retired existence. We have no reason to_ believe 
that she was superior to Lady Scott in any way, and to 
compare the two were the merest folly. This much and 


no more ought to be said. 


CHAPTER III 


ADVOCATE, GERMAN STUDENT, QUARTERMASTER 
OF YEOMANRY 


E will now go back a few years and see how 

\/ \/ Scott employed his time between his admis- 
sion to the bar and his marriage. Although 

he confessed to having in his disposition a thread of the 
attorney, and had he concentrated his energies he might 
have risen very high in the legal profession, it is prob- 
able that the law interested him mainly as an antiquary, 
and the proceedings of the courts chiefly for the 
opportunities they afforded of studying human nature. 
Despite his literary tastes—never a recommendation to 
those who have the power of distributing briefs—his 
fathers influence helped the young advocate to some 
little practice, so that his income rose from £24 3s. in 
his first year at the bar to 4144 10s. in the fifth. With 
his first considerable fee he bought a silver taper-stand 
for his mother. This was perhaps won in that case which 
took him down to Galloway, and suggested the scene 
and some of the names in the novel of Guy Mannering. 
He had to defend before the General Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland a minister (rather appropriately named 
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McNaught) who was accused of drunkenness, dancing 
“sweetie-wife’”’ at a “penny wedding,” and pro- 
moting irregular marriages. Scott put forward such 
defence as was possible, but could not make much of 
the case, in the course of which some of his young 


with a 


barrister friends were turned out of the venerable court 
for applauding him too vociferously. 

His first appearance in a criminal court was more 
successful, though he got no fee, 


but the promise of a maukin, or 
hare, from the poacher and sheep- 
stealer whose acquittal he had ob- 
tained. Another case—that of a 
housebreaker of some notoriety— 
was equally unremunerative ; but 
the client, when visited by his 
counsel in the condemned cell, 


gave him two bits of advice which 
hey thought might) be of use to 
Scott when he came to, have a 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
FROM COWGATE 


house of his own. “I am done 

with practice, you see,” he said, ‘“‘and here is my legacy. 
Never keep a large watchdog out of doors—we can 
always silence them cheaply—indeed if it be a dog, 
tis easier than whistling—but tie a little tight yelping 
terrier within ; and secondly, put no trust in nice, clever, 
gimcrack locks—the only thing that bothers us is a huge 
old heavy one, no matter how simple the construction— 
and the ruder and rustier the key, so much the better 
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for the housekeeper.” Scott, after telling the story, 
would wind up with the rhyme— 
“ Velping terrier, rusty key, 
Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee.” 

The Scottish legal system has this honourable feature ; 
the interests of poor suitors and poor prisoners have 
ever been carefully guarded. Like other young advo- 
cates Scott was fain sometimes to plead the cause of 
paupers like poor Peter Peebles, whose longstanding 
pleas no established practitioner cared to handle. 
Whether he actually argued in the Parliament House 
the cause of the broken-down bibulous mercer, to whom 
litigation had become a necessary of life, is not certain ; 
but at least he knew the man well enough to set forth 
a vivid portrait of him in his Waverley gallery. 

In writing to the lady who shortly after became his 
wife, Scott frankly confessed that though, as a younger 
son, his success in life was dependent upon his own 
exertions, there were reasons which had hitherto caused 
his profession to be “culpably neglected”; but added 
that none of his advocate contemporaries could boast 
of having ‘very far outstripped him in “the career of 
life or business.” The cause he attributes to a certain 
lassitude of mind, which doubtless arose chiefly from 
his disappointment in love. At the same time he gives 
another express reason: ‘‘And as I reside with my 
father, I gave myself little trouble, provided my private 
income did but answer my personal expense and the 
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maintenance of a horse or two.” Moreover, he had 
already other interests besides love and law. Not to 
mention for the present his chase after Border ballads, 
there was politics, and there were his German classes 
and his yeomanry training. | 


sisal 


EDINBURGH CASTLE FROM GREYFRIARS CHURCHYARD 


Throughout his life Scott was a keen Tory and an 
ardent patriot. During the period of the war with the 
French revolutionary Government the two things tended 
to become one: they certainly were so in Scott’s mind. 
He gave an early exhibition of his zeal when he headed 
a party of young lawyers who by main force drove 
out of the Edinburgh theatre a band of Irish medical 
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students who had called for revolutionary tunes and 
done their best to make ‘‘God save the King”. in- 
audible. He claimed to have broken three of the 
‘Democrats’” heads, and was one of five who were 
bound over to keep the peace. In the same autumn 
he hurried back from the country to be present at the 
trial of a man named Watt, who had plotted to seize 
Edinburgh Castle and proclaim a republic; and not 
long afterwards we hear of him as an active special 
constable. As he grew older Scott’s Toryism mellowed 
and broadened, but his patriotism waxed ever greater 
and greater as the struggle with France became less 
political and more national. 

The German language, when Scott learned it, was 
not, as it is now, considered chiefly worth knowing for 
the opportunities it afforded to men of business and te 
students of physical science. It was then valued as the 
language of Goethe and Schiller and of some lesser 
writers of romantic ballads. Scott grudged the labour 
of acquiring it by grammar and dictionary, and fell into 
some difficulties by his reliance upon Anglo-Saxon and 
Lowland Scotch. However, he was soon able so far 
to catch its spirit as to produce sympathetic verse trans- 
lations of Biirger’s wild ballads in a volume which was 
his first venture in the world of letters. The work 
inspired him with a passion to acquire a skull and pair 
of crossbones ; and these were duly obtained from Bell, 
the anatomist, and became one of the curiosities of the 
Abbotsford collection. Scott's German studies cemented 
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his acquaintance with two of his closest lifelong friends, 
William Erskine and James Skene of Rubislaw. The 
former attracted him largely on account of the opposi- 
tion he presented to his own character and temperament, 
being not only an exact classic, but a man of delicate 
health and sedentary tastes who could barely ride a 
horse. Skene, on the contrary, resembled his friend in 
character, and in his love of horsemanship. 

It was probably his loyal enthusiasm which, next to 
his kin to the Duke of Buccleuch, gained Scott his 
appointment in 1799 to the Sheriffship of Selkirkshire. 
Two years earlier his project of a corps of Scottish 
volunteer cavalry, to serve against the French in any 
part of the island where they might be required, was 
sanctioned by Government, and he himself became 
Quartermaster of the force, in which Skene and Forbes 
of Pitsligo served as cornets. He was known among 
his brother officers as ‘‘ Earl Walter,” and his charger 
bore the name of “Lenore,” the title of one of the 
German ballads which he had spiritedly translated. 
The daily drill of this energetic force tek place at five 
in the morning—and this at Edinburgh, not while they 
were in quarters at Musselburgh! But many of the 
most stirring verses of Marmion were struck out of 
the Quartermaster’s brain as he galloped along the 
sands between Portobello and Musselburgh. Before 
that time came, however, he had composed, under the 
inspiration of a recitation by Skene of a celebrated 
German war-song, his Song of the Edinburgh Light 
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Dragoons, which was enthusiastically adopted by the 
corps as their troop-song. Scott was a great favourite 
with the yeomanry officers for his high spirits and con-— 
versational gifts; and his military duties brought him 
into connection not only with the sons of the head of 
his own clan, but also with his old schoolfellow Robert 
Dundas, son of Pitt’s colleague, Henry Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Melville. Other members of the family also— 
exerted their influence with the dispenser of Scottish 
patronage ; and so Scott obtained a fixed income with a 
dignified position and light duties. He remained ‘‘the 
Shirra”’ to the countryside for the rest of his life. 


CHAPTER IV 


, ‘“BORDER MINSTRELSY ” 


LTHOUGH tthe time was not yet come when, 
by the acquisition of a more lucrative office in 
addition to his Sheriffdom, Scott was able 

entirely to abandon his practice in the courts, yet the 
death of his father removed one considerable obstacle. 
Even before he was unconsciously ‘making himself” as 
poet and novelist by more considerable excursions, both 
Highland and Lowland, than those which used to give 
the old man so much- uneasiness in the earlier prentice 
days, we hear of two expeditions into Northumber- 
land, during the first of which Flodden Field, and in the 
course of the second the Saxon church at Hexham, were 
visited. More important than these were the “raids” 
into Liddesdale, where once the redoubtable Douglases 
bore sway from their stronghold of Hermitage Castle. 
For seyen successive years Scott and his companion, the 
lively little Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire, wandered 
about in this region, where there were no inns nor toll- 
bars—indeed, scarcely roads; for no wheeled carriage 
had ever been seen till Scott drove his new gig into it. 
They were entirely dependent upon the hospitality of 
the countryside, and generally slept in one bed. From 
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[ morning to evening they hunted to find those who could 
"repeat any of the old riding ballads handed down from 
father to son for generations, but seldom or never 
committed to writing. Among the treasures picked up 
was an old Border war-horn, which originally came 
from Hermitage Castle, but had been used as a grease- 
horn for a scythe. ‘Sir Walter,” writes his companion, 
‘carried it home all the way from Liddesdale to 
Jedburgh, slung about his neck like Johnny Gilpin’s 
bottle.” In after days, of course, it hung at Abbotsford. 
Scott enjoyed it all with his whole heart: ‘‘ Wherever 
we stopped, how brawlie he suited himsel’ to everybody ! 
He ay did as the lave did; never made himsel’ the 
great man, or took ony airs in the company”; and was 
never out of humour, even on those rare occasions when 
he had partaken a little too freely of his rustic host’s 
bottle. ‘“ Drunk or sober, he was ay the gentleman.” 
During the last of the Liddesdale raids, Scott who 
could no more draw than he could sing, actually made a 
sketch of Hermitage Castle, standing for an hour up to 
his waist in snow. ‘This sketch, curious to relate, being 
used as.a model for two successive drawings, became 
the original from which was engraved the _illustra- 
tion representing the old stronghold in the Border 
Minstrelsy. Neither of the draughtsmen had seen the 
place, but the natives pronounced the result satisfactory. 
Another hunting-ground for the ballad collector was 
Ettrick Forest with the neighbouring Vale of Yarrow. 
It was at a farm in this region that Scott met with one 
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of his most attached friends and helpers, William Laidlaw, 
whose services he found to be invaluable, not only in his 
office of farm bailiff, but also as literary amanuensis, 
counsellor, and friend. Laidlaw introduced to him a 
still more remarkable man, James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, who had been in the employment of his 
father. Both were enthusiastic about the ballads, and 
from Hogg’s mother some of the most valuable were 
heard, these being written down 
by her son. She complained, how- 
ever, that they were spoiled in the 
process, since they were meant to 
be sung, not read. The Ettrick 
shepherd declares that she empha- 
sised her statement by giving “the 
Shirra” a hearty rap across the 
knee when he visited their cottage 
for the first time. Laidlaw, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the scene with 
quiet enjoyment, exclaimed, “Take 
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you that, Mr. Scott.” Hogg tells us also how next 
day, when hunting for antiquities on the Buccleuch 
farm, Scott fondly imagined he had discovered an 
ancient consecrated helmet; it was Laidlaw who, after 
rubbing at the object for some time with great industry, 
quietly announced that it was nothing but an ‘“‘auld tar- 
pot.” | 

A third friend whom Scott now made was John 
Leyden, the son of a Roxburghshire farmer, who was 
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introduced to him by the mighty book-collector, Richard 
Heber, half-brother of the hymn-writer. A distinguished 
student at Edinburgh University, he became a great 
linguist, but had little success as a preacher. Scott, 
through the powerful Dundas interest, obtained for him 
the appointment of assistant-surgeon at Madras. He 
took a medical degree at St. Andrews in six months, 
went to India, made himself a great name as an eminent 
scholar in a few years, and died in the flower of his age. 
But before he left his native land he had been the chief 
assistant in the preparation of the Border Minstrelsy, to 
which he contributed some remarkable poems. 

An instance of his zeal for the work is recorded by 
Scott himself :— 

“An interesting fragment had been obtained of an ancient 
historical ballad ; but the remainder, to the great disturbance of 
the editor and his coadjutor, was not to be recovered. Two 
days afterwards, while the editor [of the W/zzstrelsy]| was sitting 
with some company after dinner, a sound was heard at a 
distance like that of the whistling of a tempest through the 
torn rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds 
increased as they approached more near; and Leyden (to the 
great astonishment of such of the guests as did not know him) 
burst into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad with the most 
enthusiastic gesture, and all the energy of what he used to call 
the saw tones of his voice. It turned out that he had walked 
between forty and fifty miles and back again, for the sole 
purpose of visiting an old person who possessed this precious 
remnant of antiquity.” 


The year before Leyden sailed for India he accom- 
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panied the Sheriff of Selkirkshire in a ballad-hunting 
excursion into the deepest recesses of Ettrick Forest, 
during which, as Scott wrote to George Ellis, the friend 
of Canning, “besides the risks of swamping and break- 
ing our necks, we encountered the formidable hardships 
of sleeping upon peat-stacks, and eating mutton slain 
by no common butcher, but deprived of life by the 
judgment of God, as a coroner’s inquest would express 
themselves.” For these hardships the travellers felt 
themselves amply compensated by the acquisition of 
a complete and perfect copy of MJaztland with his Auld 
Lerd Grave (referred to in Douglas’s Palice of Honour), 
which was presented to them by a country farmer. 
He had taken it down from the recitation of an old 
shepherd. 

In these expeditions Scott sometimes indulged his 
humour at the expense of the natives, as when he 
‘laughed till the water ran over his cheeks” at a short- 
tempered boot-boy who was nettled at some of his 
sharp retorts; and when, pretending ignorance of the 
difference between a ‘‘long” and “short” sheep—which 
he well knew to be a question of wool—he solemnly 
asked of a farmer, ‘‘How long must a sheep actually 
measure to come under the denomination of a dong 
sheep?” (It should be added that what provoked him 
to this last was the fact that the conversation had 
become agricultural when he wished it to run on 
ballads.) With such efficient local helpers as Leyden 
and Hogg, his own rich fund of carefully gathered 
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knowledge, the valuable literary co-operation of English 
| antiquaries like Ritson and George Ellis, it is no wonder 
that Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border proved to 
be one of the best collections of traditional ballads 
extant in any language. It was his first considerable 
publication, and was the germ from which sprung all 
his future literary achievements. 

More notable still, these collections contained the 
firstfruits of Scott's own work as a poet, apart from 
a few adaptations from the German; and they were 
printed by James Ballantyne, who had been his school- 
fellow under Lancelot Whale at Kelso, and now began 
a long partnership with him in fortune and misfortune. 
From collecting ballads Scott had been led on to 
imitating them; and he determined to include modern 
specimens by himself and a few others (Leyden being 
the chief) in his assemblage of Border minstrelsy. The 
first of these early efforts in verse, the supernatural 
ballad of Glenfinlas, caught its spirit from his German 
models, and had its scene in the Highlands of Western 
Perthshire, to which he returned in 7he Lady of the 
Lake; but most of them were inspired by the scenery 
and associations of the Border. 

During the legal session the Scotts lived in Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, first at No. 10, and afterwards, till 
misfortune overtook them, at No. 39; but during the 
rest of the year their home was at Lasswade Cottage, 
in Midlothian, some six miles to the south of the 
Scottish capital. In the interesting fragment called The 
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Gray Brother, we get a beautiful little picture of the 
neighbourhood and its charms :— 
“Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet, 
By Eske’s fair streams that run 


O’er airy steep, through copsewood deep, 
Impervious to the sun. 


There the rapt poet’s step may rove 
And yield the muse the day ; 

There Beauty, led by timid Love, 
May shun the tell-tale ray ; 


From that fair dome, where suit is paid, 
By blast of bugle free 
5 To Auchendinny’s hazel glade 
And haunted Woodhouselee.” 


The ‘fair dome” was Pennycuick House, the home 
of Scott’s friend Will Clerk; and at Auchendinny lived | 
Henry Mackenzie, the veteran author of Zhe Man of 
Feeling, whom young Scottish authors revered as a kind 
of literary father, and who was denominated by his ‘“‘un- 
known admirer,” the author of Waverdey, ‘‘our Scottish 
Addison.” Woodhouselee, close by, was supposed to 
be haunted by a lady in white with a child in her arms. 
The ghost was that of the wife of Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, who died in consequence of being turned out of 
doors with her infant child by the followers of the Regent 
Moray or Murray. The story of Hamilton’s revenge 
of his Margaret’s wrongs forms the subject of Scott's fine 
ballad, Cadyow Castle, whither the Regent's murderer 
rides ‘‘reeking from the recent deed” done at Linlith- 
gow. He finds his chieftain hunting the white mountain 
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bull which then roamed “in woody Caledon” ; and the 
poet makes him compare the downfall in his pride of 
the “slaughtered quarry” with that of ‘base-born 
Murray” returning “from the wild Border’s humbled 
side.” Near Lasswade also was ‘“ Melville’s beechy 
grove,’ where dwelt Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, to 
whom Scott owed so much, 
and ‘“ Dalkeith, which all 
the virtues love,” the seat 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
whom he looked on as 
his chieftain; besides Ros- 
lin Castle and Chapel, 
““Roslin's. rocky glen” 
leading to ‘classic Haw- 
thornden,” where Ben 
Jonson had been enter- 
tained two centuries ear- 
lier by his brother Scottish 


ROSLIN CHAPEL, SOUTH ENTRANCE bard. 

In The Eve of St. John 
Scott makes use of an Irish legend, but the scene is 
laid in that region of Roxburghshire where his child- 
hood awoke to consciousness of the world. Smailholm 
Tower was in need of repair, and Scott of Harden, 
when appealed to by his kinsman to see to its preser- 
vation, accompanied his consent with a request for 
some tribute from his muse, to which this was the 
reply. It will be noted that in this early poem “ fair 
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Tweed,” ‘‘holy Melrose,” Eildon and Dryburgh, already 
figure prominently. In later editions of the Minstredsy 
are to be found two of the most popular of Scott's 
shorter poems, Jock o’ Hazeldean and Bonny Dundee, 
to the former of which an old ballad of the Border 
supplied the first stanza. Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel 
was to have been included; but was thought too long. — 
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It was begun at Lasswade, where Wordsworth heard 
with delight the first four cantos, “partly read and 
partly recited” by the composer, who had also declaimed 
the opening to his English friends Ellis and Heber 
under an old oak in Windsor Forest. But the Lay 
and the second great Border poem, Marmzon, belong 
properly to the Ashestiel period; and we must first 
finish with Lasswade. 

Lasswade was the scene of the grétesque quarrel 
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between linguistic Leyden and the crabbed old antiquary 
Joseph Ritson. Whatever sympathy there might be 
between them in literary matters, it did not suffice to 
make them friends. Leyden could not endure the 
vegetarian tastes of his ally, and resented a rude speech 
which he made to Mrs. Scott, who had innocently 
offered him a slice of beef, by threatening to “thraw 
his neck.” Ritson did not stay long after this. One 
of the best stories of Hogg also belongs to this period, 
though the incident took place at Edinburgh. The 
Ettrick shepherd had begun greatly to interest Scott 
by his character and his work, and one day he invited 
-him to dinner, with Laidlaw and others. Hogg appeared 
in the dress in which he had attended the sheep-market, 
his hands bearing traces of recent tar. Mrs. Scott was 
reclining on a sofa, and what does the shepherd do but 
‘“‘copy the lady of the house” by putting his feet up on 
a couch opposite! In the course of the evening, when 
warmed by good cheer, he not only addressed his host 
the Sheriff as “ Wattie,” but proceeded also to call his 
wife “Charlotte”! 

The necessity of living within his sheriffdom and of 
finding more room for his family—he had now a son 
and two daughters—compelled Scott, after six years, to 
find another country house. But a story told by Mr. 
Morritt of Rokeby shows what an affection he felt for 
his ‘‘sweet little cottage on the Esk.” Whilst on the 
visit to Edinburgh which began their friendship, Morritt 
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was being taken by Scott to see the chief places of 
interest in the neighbourhood of Lasswade :— 


““When we approached that village,” he afterwards wrote to 
Lockhart, “Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned along 
the road in a direction not leading to the place where the 
carriage was to meet us.” Morritt suggested that he had not 
yet seen Dalkeith House. “‘ Yes, said Scott, ‘and I have 
been bringing you where there is little enough to be seen— 
only that Scotch cottage (by the roadside)—but, though not 
worth looking at, I could not pass it. It was our first country 
house when newly married, and many a contrivance we had to 
make it comfortable. I made a dining-table for it with my 
own hands. Look at these two miserable willow trees on either 
side the gate into the enclosure; they are tied together at the 
top to be an arch, and a cross made of two sticks over them is 
not yet decayed. .. . I assure you that after I had constructed 
it, wzamma and I, both of us, thought it so fine we turned out 
to see it by moonlight, and walked backwards from it to the 
cottage door in admiration of our own magnificence and its 
picturesque effect. I did want to see if it was still there—so 
now we will look after the barouche and make the best of 
our way to Dalkeith.’ ” 


CHAPTER _V 


THE BORDER POEMS 


T Ashestiel, Scott’s new home, were passed the 
A happiest years of his life, those in which he 
attained the height of his fame as a poet, and 

had not yet begun to suffer either from the anxieties 
of commercial speculation or from the inconvenient 
attentions of lion-hunting visitors. Its situation was 
infinitely finer than that of Abbotsford. Approached 
through an old-fashioned garden with holly hedges and 
broad green terrace walks, the house stood on a high 
bank above the Tweed, separated from it only by 
a rich meadow, beautiful trees clothing the river bank. - 
Behind and all around were green hills, which hid from 
sight the Yarrow (some three miles distant), the 
“classic. Yarrow” of Burns, the “river bare” of Words- 
worth, the fadulosus Hydaspes of all Lowland poetry. 
“The aspect in every direction,” wrote Lockhart, “is 
that of perfect pastoral repose.” Nowadays, alas! 
although the beauties of surrounding nature (whose 
autumn shades are so winsomely painted in the in- 
troduction to the first canto of Marmion) retain their 
charm undiminished, and the house yet remains in 
possession of the family from whom Scott had _ it, 
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there is little left to remind us of him. Not only has 
an east wing been added to the building since his day, 
but the whole conception of the cottage has been 
revolutionised. It now fronts the hills instead of the 
river; and the windows of the old dining-room in which 
he used to write while his dogs leapt in and out have 
disappeared. None of Scott’s books remain, and the 
sole memorials of him are a portrait, a punch-bowl, 
and an old invalid chair. The last, which was a present 
from him to his cousin Jane Russell, is said to have cost 
440. It is certainly, as the present writer can testify, 
uncommonly comfortable. 

Ashestiel was over five miles from the nearest town - 
and four from the nearest suitable neighbour; and 
Scott, in his letters, not only made frequent allusions 
to the dependence of its inhabitants on sport—it is 


_a famous angling centre—for its food-supply, but to 


Lady Abercorn averred that he had to go out and 
shoot a crow in order to get a pen to write with! 
The noble marchioness soon after sent him a supply 
of quills, for which he was duly grateful. Scott rented 
a small. sheep-farm, which he at first thought of com- 
mitting to the charge of his protégé Hogg, but finally 
decided to entrust to a man who had come before him 
in his capacity of Sheriff as a poacher, but had won his 
heart by his half-humorous, half-pathetic exculpation. 
This was Tom Purdie—thenceforth one of his trustiest 
henchmen and most attached friends. As the Sheriff 
had now set up a close carriage, he also took into 
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his service as coachman Purdie’s brother-in-law, Peter 
Mathieson, who became another of the Abbotsford 
retinue. 

Some months before leaving the Esk for Tweedside, 
Scott had got another step towards fortune through the 
legacy from his uncle Robert of an estate near Kelso. , 
The next was the successful publication of the Lay; and 
the third and last was the acquisition of the reversion 
to a clerkship in the Court of Session, which, though 
for some years he did the work but drew no salary 
from it, enabled him finally to make of literature a very 
serviceable staff though not the indispensable crutch. 
The chief duty of these clerks was to record the de- 
cisions of the Court of Session; and this involved 
attendance for several hours during five days of the 
week (four only every second week) during about half 
of the year. The position was lucrative and honour- 
able, and was given to advocates of position who yet 
had relinquished all thoughts of a seat on the bench. 
There was much camaraderte among the clerks, whose 
children were accustomed to speak of each other's . 
parents as uncles and aunts. Scott owed his appoint- 
ment primarily to the powerful Dundas and Buccleuch 
interest ; but the admiration felt by Pitt and the leading 
Whigs (who succeeded him in office before the patent 
was passed) for the poetry of the Lay counted for 
something. 

Having seen Scott safely established for life (as it 
seemed), let us turn back a little and look at the poem 
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which made his literary reputation and finally determined 
his career. Zhe Lay of the Last Minstyel, originally 
intended as a modern ballad for the Border Minstrelsy, 
in which the Elfin Page was to have played the chief 
part, grew to be what has been well called a vivid 
panorama of old Border life, in which he is but an 
incidental personage. But beyond this the poem has a 
special interest for the readers of Scott’s life as being 
more than any of his works a direct expression of his 
own personality. As he himself told Wordsworth, “it 
has the merit of being written with heart and good will, 
and for no other reason than to discharge my mind of 
the ideas which Jrom infancy have rushed upon it.” 
He himself is the Minstrel ; the ancestor of his friend 
Cranstoun is the hero, who overthrows first Deloraine, 
and then the English Musgrave ; Newark Castle, where 
the recital is supposed to take place, and Branksome 
Tower and Melrose, the two chief scenes of its action, 
are all in the Buccleuch territory ; while the Scott clan 
is represented by some of its leading personages, as 
Watt of Harden and Michael Scott, the dread magician. 
For reasons already given, I find it impossible to 
identify Margaret of Branksome with the poet's lost 
love, although it is likely enough that her image lent 
warmth to the presentation. The poem is not only an | 
epic of the Border: it is the epic of the Scott clan, 
written by its own minstrel under the inspiration of its 
future chieftainess. The “ flimsiness” of the story was 
admitted by the author, who rightly rested its value 
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upon its “style,” or as we should say, its atmosphere. 
For the magic of its metre Scott was indebted to an as 
yet unpublished work, Coleridge’s Chrestade/, part of 
which he had heard repeated. 
The closing lines, with their picture of 
“ The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheerful hearth and lattice clean,” 


where, 
“Close beneath proud Newark’s tower,” 


the Minstrel was wont 
“to sing achievements high 
And circumstance of chivalry,” 
and cause the rapt traveller to stay and forget the 
closing day, have been thought to have reference to 
the desire which Scott had entertained, while writing it, 
of purchasing the small estate of Broadmeadow on the 
Yarrow, a design which was unfortunately replaced by 
the more ambitious Abbotsford scheme. The sale of 
the Lay was such as nowadays no work but a popular 
novel could have (in twenty-five years 40,000 copies 
were disposed of); but the author attributed its popu- 
larity mainly to chance and novelty, and assured a 
jliterary correspondent that he was unable in his “ most 
/ distant imagination” to range himself beside “the great 
Bards” of the past. 

Far from being blinded by a popular success such as 
few poets before or since have enjoyed, Scott was able 
to reflect that the very facility with which he could turn 
out what he called “the light and loose sort of poetry 
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which alone I can pretend to” made its permanent value 
suspect. But he was encouraged, nevertheless, to 
further exertions of his muse’s power. Meanwhile, 
he had taken a share in the printing business of James 
Ballantyne, who had by his advice removed from Kelso 
to Edinburgh, and whose “ Border” Press soon became 
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celebrated. The arrangement was kept scrupulously 
secret from all but a very few, but it proved a highly 
important step in Scott’s career. Ballantyne was a 
pompous little man, with some literary taste and know- 
ledge, a fine bass voice, and a boundless admiration for 
and belief in Scott’s genius. Unfortunately, though an 
excellent, printer and a useful literary adviser on minor 
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points, he was not a good man of business, and—he had 
a brother. But of him more anon. | 

Before embarking upon his second Border poem, 
Scott did much other work. Besides his edition of 
Dryden—which, though it ran to eighteen volumes, 
including a Life, he regarded as not much more than 
an amusement of his leisure—he was also writing 
occasional articles for the Eainburgh Review, as yet 
without a rival in the field. Moreover, in the same 
eventful year—that of Trafalgar—which saw the publi- 
cation of the Lay and the secret arrangement with 
Ballantyne, were written those first chapters of Waverley 
which we know to be a faithful representation of the 
writer's own literary adolescence. Erskine found them 
dull to read; and his friend did not intend to risk his 
reputation as a poet by an immature prose romance. 
So for years they remained an unheeded, forgotten 
fragment. 

In spite of an ever-growing literary activity, it would 
be incorrect to think of Scott at any time of his life— 
much less during those happy Ashestiel years—as ex- 
clusively occupied with literature. In fact, except in 
the country when the weather was hopelessly wet, and 
in Edinburgh when the Court of Session did not sit, he 
never gave a complete day to his writing, most of which 
was done in the early time before breakfast and the two 
hours immediately following it. And even before break- 
fast he had done enough “‘to break the neck of the day’s 
work,” as he was wont to phrase it. Already at that 
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period of his life at which we have arrived he had 
abandoned night work, and had begun to go to bed 
betimes, as he found that his constitution required a 
good allowance of sleep. Nor had he yet given up his 
military pursuits or those field sports which his residence 
on the Buccleuch domain favoured, such as coursing with 
greyhounds, or spearing salmon in the Tweed, the latter 
often by torchlight, “burning the waters,” as it was 
called. But it was in horsemanship that Scott chiefly 
delighted. On his black charger Captain he was the 
first to swim the perilous ford at Ashestiel—it was noted 
that he always loved a ford; and when, after a visit to 
Wordsworth, there came an alarm of a French invasion 
of Scotland, he rode the hundred miles between Gilsland 
and Dalkeith within twenty-four hours. His recklessness 
occasioned one of his companions to remark, “The de’il’s 
in ye, Shirra, ye'll never halt till they bring you hame 
with your feet foremost.” 

There were long rides through the vales of Yarrow 
and Ettrick with Skene, who at intervals sketched 
while his companion repeated a ballad or called to 
memory a tradition of the glen. St. Mary’s Loch, 
the Loch o’ the Lowes, Borthwick Water, and every 
place of interest along Tweed, Teviot, and the latter’s 
tributary, the Ale, were visited, some of them many 
times; the otter-hunt in Guy Mannering being a 
reminiscence of one expedition, the scenery of Odd 
Mortality the product of another—a ride in lonely 
Moffatdale, amid a ‘‘maze of bogs,” through which the 
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hill-ponies with difficulty floundered. ‘‘ Many a grand 
gallop,” too, over the hills between Ashestiel and 
Newark, or on the sands at Portobello, warmed Scott’s 
blood as he was writing the most spirited of his poems. 
Marmion, though it begins with ‘“ Norham’s castelled 
steep,” is even more closely associated with Ashestiel 
than the Zay, and those Introductory Epistles, which 
the critics resented so much as interruptions to the 
narrative, are full of its scenery. They tell of favourite 
spots like the ‘Sheriff's Knowe,” or the oak by the 
river, or “lone Saint Mary’s' silent lake,” where par- 
ticular passages were written; and they also com- 
memorate friendships linked with those beautiful sur- 
roundings. The poet recalls rides in the New Forest 
with his English friend and host William Stewart Rose ; 
coursings with greyhounds near Bowhill in company 
with John Marriott, genial tutor to the heir of Buccleuch; 
above all, “‘summer walks” with Skene and the dogs in 
Ettrick and Yarrow. 

The prologue to the third canto is an echo of critical 
discussions between Scott and his confidant William 
Erskine, in which the poet vindicates his right to follow 
the natural bent of his genius rather than to pursue 


classical themes—to 
‘ape the measure wild 


Of tales that charmed me yet a child,” 


tales that were inspired by memories of Smailholm and 
his grandparents. The Edinburgh and Flodden cantos 
are addressed to Ellis and Heber as-each in their different 
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ways interested’ int medizeval lore; the last is inscribed 
“Mertoun® House,” and breathes of the Christmas 
festivities which Scott every year joined in at the seat 
of the head of his own particular branch of the clan :— 
“ And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old 


With amber beard and flaxen hair 
And reverend apostolic air.” 


(This, of course, was Beardie, ‘‘ who lost his land, but 
kept his beard.”) 
*‘ Little we heed the tempest drear 
While music, mirth, and social cheer 
Speed on their wings the passing year. 


And Mertoun’s halls are fair e’en now ' 
When not a leaf is on the bough.” 


To such an extent did he rely upon description for the 
characteristic strength of this poem, that he expressly 
justified the making his hero come to Edinburgh by a 
circuitous route for the opportunities it afforded him of 
bringing in Gifford, Crichton Castle, and the view from 
Blackford Hill. Marmion’s journey from Edinburgh to 
Flodden by the more natural coast road enabled him 
further to introduce Tantallon, rival to Hermitage as 
a famed castle of the Douglas family; but this last 
piece of description, graphic as it is, appears to have 
been taken only from what Scott had heard but never 
seen. Such was the incredible force of his memory that 
his eye never needed to look twice at a scene, or his ear 
to hear a tale repeated. 
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Marmion, though it probably contains quite the best 
passages of Scott’s work as a poet, suffers from the 
unsympathetic character of the titular personage, who 
scarcely redeems his treachery to his lady-love and his 
rival by a gallant death; and I do not altogether dissent 
from the contemporary critics who judged it to be, 
taken as a whole, inferior to the earlier Border poem, 
which is more natural, more genuine, more real. The 
scenes and folk with whom it dealt lay nearest to Scott’s 
heart. JZarmzon is more detached, has more of the air 
of prose romance about it, it is more symmetrical and 
better conceived; also it contains in “ young Lochinvar” 
the best modern romantic ballad in literature. Jeffrey’s 
objection that it was not sufficiently patriotic on the 
Scottish side appears passing strange. The editor of 
the Edinburgh probably quite appeased Scott by letting 
him see his severe ‘“‘reviewal” before it appeared; but 
Mrs. Scott could not forbear taunting her guest, with 
the hope that ‘‘Mr. Constable” had paid him well for it. 
Mr. Constable, by the way, had also paid the poet well 
too—in advance; but this was not, as Byron thought, 
because of Scott's greed, but to enable him to assist his 
brother Thomas, whose affairs were in a bad way. 

Like others of his works, its success brought gain to 
many besides himself. Years after its publication, the 
poet, on his way to pay a visit to his friend Morritt, at 
Rokeby, stopped at Flodden to show his children the 
famous battlefield. The village innkeeper, grateful for 
the custom he had obtained, wished to replace his sign 
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of a Tankard with a Scott's Head; and when the poet 
dissuaded him from this, begged at least for a motto 
from the work to inscribe under the old sign. Scott 
complied by suggesting the alteration to ‘Drink, weary 
pilgrim, drink, and fay” of the line requesting orisons 
for the soul of Sibyl Grey; and the suggestion was 
adopted. 


CHAPTER VI 


LAE“ OUARTERLY’' “AND ““THE LADY OF JERE 
LAKE” 


O sooner had Scott got Marmzon and his edition 
of Dryden off his shoulders than he began to 
give his attention to two more ‘‘ mighty works,” 

which occupied him for several years. Yet he described 
his editing of the Somers Tvracts-—though according to 
his own calculation worth an annual £400 to him for 
three or four years—as only a sort of relaxation! It 
was, however, a highly important amusement; for the 
study of these pamphlets stored his memory with an 
abundance of historical matter, which he afterwards 
turned to notable account. The other work, an anno- 
tated edition of Swift’s writings, was not completed till 
the eventful year—still six years distant—-which saw the 
publication of Waverley. It is scarce yet superseded, 
spite of the equal industry and more accurate methods 
of modern research. One must remember, when one 
thinks of the labour involved by these and other minor 
literary undertakings, that Scott had to wait several 
years before he could touch a penny of salary from his 
chief legal appointment. Meanwhile it was a great 


sitisfaction to him that the chief Scottish law lords 
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and counsel unanimously concurred in his appointment 
as secretary to the Commission which remodelled the 
Scottish judicature, and enabled him to come to his own. 
When at length this was accomplished by pensioning off 
the nominal official, the reversionary was enabled to 
realise his ambition of a house and land of his own on 
Tweedside. But before that time Scott had been putting 
other irons into the fire. 

He felt strongly drawn towards the Spanish Peninsula, 
and had “visions” of going thither. He thought that 
he would find valuable poetical material in the spectacle 
of the national rising against Napoleon; and having 
described so many battles, he longed to see one. It 
was not, however, to be; and he was obliged to be 
content with venting his enthusiasm for Wellington in 
the Viston of Don Roderick, a poem written for the 
express purpose of helping our Portuguese allies. Scott’s 
Toryism, unfortunately, prevented him from including 
the heroic Moore amongst his laurelled British warriors 
—a neglect which was resented by others besides Whigs. 
His political and patriotic opinions also played no small 
part in his gradual dissociation from the Zazdurgh 
Review and alliance with the promoters of its new rival, 
the Quarterly. Scott found it intolerable that Jeffrey 
should allow his contributors to maintain that the 
opposition to the French in the Peninsula was hopeless ; 
and, moreover, he had no great belief in his friend as 
a critic of poetry. And he was further induced to join 
the ‘plot ” against the Whig periodical by dissatisfaction 
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with its proprietor, Archibald Constable, hitherto his 
own publisher. Scott's alienation from ‘The Crafty,” 
as he was nicknamed, was but temporary ; but it had an 
important effect upon his own career. For it led him 
not only to become one of the pillars of John Murray’s 
new London undertaking, but also to set up on his own 
account, though under the name of John Ballantyne 
and Co., a publishing house in Edinburgh. Thus his 
chief allies in the great Waverley enterprise were for 
the time each other’s foes. 

The nominally chief partner in the new house was a 
younger brother of the printer of the Border Press. 
He had failed as a “merchant” or general shopkeeper, 
but was supposed to have acquired a knowledge of 
accounts while employed in a London banking concern. 
He was undoubtedly clever after a fashion, though his 
talents lay not much in the way of business; but his 
chief recommendation to Scott was that he was an 
accomplished wag, and a complete contrast to his rather 
solemn brother. Scott called James “ Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio,” and John ‘“ Rigdumfunnidos”; and Charles 
Mathews the actor was wont to delight him by taking 
off their peculiarities. A common taste for the play 
was one of the chief links between Scott and the elder 
Ballantyne. The former became a trustee of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, and the latter practised dramatic criticism. 
Some of Scott’s most intimate friends, such as Daniel 
Terry (who became so great an admirer that he uncon- 
sciously came to imitate both his features and his hand- 
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writing), were actors. Among these were the Siddonses 
and the Kembles; and a frequent correspondent was 
Miss Smith, afterwards known as Mrs. Bartley. John 
Philip Kemble, in particular, was a welcome visitor to 
Ashestiel, where Scott says he was the only man who 
could ever seduce him into deep potations. The host 
used to take a mischievous delight in watching his 
guest’s miseries when on horseback; and he was fond 
of telling the story of how, when pursued by a bull, he 
and his daughter had taken to the river, the tragedian 
long hesitated on the brink, exclaiming solemnly— 


“The flood is angry, Sheriff ; 
Methinks Ill get me up into a tree.” 


Scott was never tired of recalling the occasions on 
which Kemble and his sister, the great Siddons, had 
“dropped” into blank verse. He often declared that 
the impersonator of Lady Macbeth, when dining at 
Ashestiel, had thundered to the lad who waited :— 

You've brought me water, boy; I asked for beer.” 
Better even than this was the line with which she was 
supposed to have replied to the Provost of Edinburgh’s 
apology for his joint :— 


“Beef cannot be too salt for me, my Lord.” 


Scott’s connection with the Siddonses enabled him 
greatly to assist his friend Joanna Baillie (whose tragedies 
he and his friend Erskine so curiously over-estimated) 


in the production of her Famely Legend in Edinburgh. 
He was especially fond of helping with costume 
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suggestions the heroes of historical or legendary plays, 
and once gained Kemble much applause by inducing 
him to replace by a single eagle’s plume “the sundry 
huge bunches of black feathers” he contemplated wear- 
ing as Macbeth. Naturally, when it was a question of 
plays written on Scottish subjects, he was eager to show 
Mrs. Henry Siddons how to put on a plaid, and to 
prevent Border chieftains from appearing in Highland 
kilts. 

To return to matters of more moment. The launch- 
ing of the Quarterly brought Scott and his wife (who 
came by sea for economy’s sake) to London, where he 
was lionised as a fashionable poet, and saw much of the 
rising statesman Canning. Unspoiled by social adulation, 
he was always ready to please. Here is the description 
with which one of his intimate friends furnished Lock- 
hart :-— 

“Tf he dined with us and found any new faces, ‘ Well, do you 
want me to play lion to-day ?’ was his usual question. ‘I will 
roar if you like it to your heart’s content. He would, indeed, 
in such cases put forth all his inimitable powers of entertain- 
ment, and day after day surprise me by their unexpected extent 
and variety. Then, as the party dwindled, and we were left 
alone [the scene was Morritt’s house in Portland Place], he 
laughed at himself, quoted— 


‘Yet know that I one Snug the joiner am, 
No lion fierce ’— 


and was at once himself again.” 


Among the personages for whom he had to roar was 
the Princess of Wales (afterwards the unfortunate Queen 
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Caroline), who was then in high favour with Tories, as 
the victim of their rivals’ patron. ‘ Monk” Lewis, 
however, who had first introduced Scott to the English 
literary world, was the lady’s chief lion. ‘Of course 
I was only a second-rate conjurer,” writes Scott to 
Lady Abercorn. 

The Prince had spoken of him ‘‘in terms of con- 
siderable bitterness”; no doubt as a Quarterly reviewer, 
so that he had little chance, he thought, of being the 
Poet Laureate of the next reign. And yet within a few 
years, when the Regent had turned his back upon the 
friends of his youth, that very position was actually 
offered to the former protégé of Dundas and present 
friend of Canning. On his way back North, Scott 
stopped with the same friend at his beautiful Yorkshire 
home, and charmed with the scenery and with Morritt’s 
stories of the Cavaliers, formed the design of the poem 
of Rokeby. But before proceeding with this, perhaps the 
most brilliant of his failures, he was yet to win his most 
conspicuous poetical success with another work. 

Though The Lady of the Lake was, according to its 
author, “a very sudden thought,” it is pretty certain 
that the idea of a Highland poem had long been 
simmering in his brain; and on his return from London 
he sought and obtained inspiration by a visit to Loch 
Katrine and-Loch Lomond, where he revived youthful 
memories. The first canto describing the chase was 
read to a party of friends, which included Lady Douglas. 
and Lady Louisa Stuart, immediately after its composi- 
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tion; and Fitzjames’s rapid ride from Loch Vennachar 
to Stirling was tried in action before being set down in 
verse. The complete poem was ready for publication 
_by the following spring, and was then issued by the 
newly established Edinburgh firm. The sale exceeded 
that of any purely literary work that had ever been 
issued, and no less than three separate dramatisations 
were made, one of which the poet saw performed at 
Edinburgh with his friend Terry as the Highland chief. 
An even more striking evidence of its popularity was 
the immense increase in the number of visitors to Loch 
Katrine and the Trossachs. Scott was immensely 
diverted at receiving from the worthy editor of the 
Statestecal Account of Scotland a letter in which, although 
he laid claim to having first ‘brought into notice” the 
beauties of the locality, he proved by his own favourite 
figures that the effect of praise in verse compared to 
Piaisesinaprose is as 3. to -1! It cannot, indeedebe 
doubted that the Highlands were ‘‘discovered” by 
the author of Zhe Lady of the Lake and Waverley. 
Yet, although the poem will always retain the popularity 
' which it so deservedly won for itself by the tender and 
graceful fidelity of its descriptive touches, the present 
writer is inclined to rank it below both Marmzon and 
the Lay, and this in spite of the fact that the account 
of the fight between Roderick and Fitzjames is one of 
those passages of verse which have dwelt in his memory 
since boyhood. 

The defects of the work come out clearly in the poet’s 
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own letters written during its progress. Incident was 
relied upon for its strength, and with no slight success ; 
yet he admits that the battle should never have taken 
place, all the principal personages being away from the 
scene of action. Brian, the wild hermit introduced so 
elaborately in the middle of the poem never to be heard 
of again, was to have perished picturesquely in the fight 
as well as some of the other leading characters. Still, 
the fact that this misplaced battle drew cheers from 
British soldiers, who heard it read to them by the poet's 
friend Adam Ferguson while actually under the French 
fire, may go some way to justify its introduction. Worse 
than the faults mentioned is the author’s admission— 
only too true—that Malcolm Graeme is but a walking 
gentleman who was made to swim the lake in order to 
give him something to do. He is overshadowed, even as 
lover, by the admirably drawn figure of Fitzjames, who 
appears later as James V., the ‘‘ King of the Commons,” 
and is made much more of than is his father in JZarmzon. 
Then, too, the latter in his turn, as Scott saw clearly, 
was in continual danger of being outshone by black Sir 
Roderick, who therefore had to die in order that his 
creator’s hereditary sympathies with robber chiefs should 
not get the better of his purposed dénouement and pre- 
vent the royal lover from duly displaying his generosity. 
One of the most striking incidental passages, namely 
that connected with the mad Lowland captive who: 
warns Fitzjames of his guide’s treachery and dies in 
his sight, was founded on a rencontre which Scott had 
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in the Pass of Glencoe; and the poem, as a whole, is 
full of personal experience. 

It is not surprising that comparisons should now begin 
to be made between Scott and Burns, the great poet 
of the generation before him. James Ballantyne, who 
asked Scott for his own view as to their respective 
merits, received the reply: ‘‘There is no comparison 
whatever—we ought not to be named in the same day ” 
—a self-criticism as just as it was modest. Burns, with 
all his faults, is a sacer vates, one of the inspired immortal 
singers of the world. Scott is a teller of romantic stories 
in rattling good verse—merely that and nothing more, 
to speak sternly and truly. Scott, as a boy, once in 
company saw the elder poet, and recalled with en- 
thusiasm the expression of his gratitude at receiving 
from himself the name of the author of some lines 
which had interested him. 

The little Scotts knew not that their father was a 
popular poet, though the elder ones saw much of him, 
and he gave at least an hour of his busy day to his son 
Walter’s Latin. The boy, when asked by one of his 
“uncles” why he thought people made more of his papa 
than of any of them, answered, after a little deliberation: 
“Tt’s commonly him that sees the hare sitting” —a merited 
compliment to Scott’s keen eye. This young sporting 
character resented being called by a schoolfellow “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” which to him meant simply being 
compared to a J/asste—in his sight the meanest of 


creatures, 
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CHAPTER VII 


REMOVAL TO ABBOTSFORD, AND LAST POEMS 


HILE proceeding steadily with his Lzfe and 
Works of Swift, Scott hesitated as to the 
subject of the poem which should follow 
The Lady of the Lake. His visit to the Western 
Highlands and the Hebrides in the autumn of 1810 
suggested a Highland topic; but Zhe Lord of the Isles 
—his last and weakest metrical composition on a large 
scale—was barely sketched and put by till after the | 
removal to Abbotsford and the accomplishment of two 
somewhat happier productions. His imagination, how- 
ever, was much impressed with the great cave of Staffa, 
where he was saluted by a boatman in Gaelic as “the. 
great bard of the Lowland border,” and informed that a 
pillar of the cavern was henceforth to bear that name. 
Though delighting in the wildest and boldest ex- 
pressions of nature's beauty, Scott found the grandeur 
of these isles somewhat sombre, and has set down their 
effect on his mind in a remarkable passage in one of his 
letters. 
“Few or no trees,” he writes, “huge barren hills wrapp’d in 
endless mist, torn by unceasing cataracts, where the waters 


bear no more proportion to the excavations and ravines which 
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they tear out of the bottom of the hills, than human passions 
do to the consequences of their indulgence ; such are many of 
the aspects of nature we viewed.” 


Four years later, just after the publication of his first 
novel had opened a new chapter in his life, he had another 
opportunity of studying similar stern sublimities of 
nature in his voyage round Scotland with the Light- 
house Commissioners. In those four years much had 
“happened. Swz/¢ was done with; besides Waverley two 
long poems had been published ; and Ashestiel had been 
left for Abbotsford. Even before the arrangement had 
been completed which put Scott in possession of his 
salary as Clerk of Session, he had made his first pur- 
chase of land, borrowing the money to pay for it partly 
on the security of a new poem to be called Rokedy. 
It was a farm extending about half a mile along the 
Tweed, some miles higher up than Ashestiel and within 
sight of Melrose Abbey. The place was almost bare 
of vegetation, much of it undrained, and bore the ugly 
name of Clarty Hole; but to the new possessor these 
things were as nothing in view of the facts that besides 
being part of the old abbey lands it comprised the 
scene (familiar to him from boyhood) of the Border 
battle, fought in presence of James V., between the 
Kerrs and Scotts, with incidents still commemorated by 
many place names, and had the silver Tweed as its 
perpetual ornament and delight. As for the name, the 
ford at the junction with the Gala suggested the hence- 
forth classical designation of Abbotsford. And then, 
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though Ashestiel was much more beautiful, Abbotsford 
was his own: he was in possession of his kingdom of 
Barataria. 

The move to the Clarty Hole farmhouse, which was to 
be transmuted into the new “cottage” of Abbotsford, 
took place at Whitsuntide, 1812. Its humours, which 
tempered the regrets at least of the younger inhabitants 
at Ashestiel, are delightfully described in a letter to one 
of his numerous lady correspondents :— 

“The neighbours have been much delighted with the proces- 
sion of my furniture, in which old swords, bows, targets, and 
lances made a very conspicuous show. A family of turkeys 
was accommodated within the helmet of some preux chevalier 
of ancient Border,fame; and the very cows, for aught I know, 
were bearing banners and muskets. I assure your Ladyship 
that this caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant 
children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and leading poneys, 
grayhounds, and spaniels, would as it crossed the Tweed, have 
furnished no bad subject for the pencil, and really reminded me 
of one of the gypsey groupes of Callot upon their march.” 


It was some fourteen years before the farm and cottage 
developed into the well-wooded estate and mansion — 
stored with historic memories which we now know as 
Abbotsford; and during great part of these—the busiest 
years of his life—one of Scott’s most constant occupa- 
tions was the active superintendence of the process. 

In a single room, twelve feet square, screened by an 
old bed-curtain but with the noise of the workmen 
hammering and the children repeating their lessons in 
his ears, he began the experiment of writing two poems 
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simultaneously. These were Rokeby and The Bridal 
of Triermain. The scene of each is laid in England, 
but they have nothing in common, and indeed purported 
to come from a different hand, 7he Bridal being a 
deliberate attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the 
critics, and particularly of Jeffrey. It was supposed to 
be from the pen of William Erskine, whose mannerisms 
Scott endeavoured to imitate while enlisting his friend’s 
help in the deception. The mystification was about as 
successful as the later one as to the authorship of the 
Waverley novels; but the pretence was not kept up for 
nearly so long, nor could the matter excite anything like 
so much interest. Scott evidently enjoyed writing this 
anonymous work much more than he did the composition 
of Rokeby, which, however, he looked upon as the suc- 
cessor of The Lady of the Lake. And, allowing for the 
artificiality of construction involved in weaving tale 
within tale, and some slight faults of taste which were 
noticed at the time, the present writer is inclined to 
agree in the high praise which the poet’s son-in-law has 
awarded it. 

The poem shows, perhaps better than anything else 
he wrote, what Scott could do in the realm of pure fairy- 
land, unencumbered by his usual paraphernalia of moss- 
troopers of the Border or Highland chieftains with their 
accompanying maidens and minstrels. Not the least 
successful part of it is the Arthurian legend called 
“Lyulph’s Tale,” containing such splendid audacities as 
the King’s charger bolting ‘‘twenty feet upright” in his 
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agony and fright when a drop of Guendolen’s magic 
draught falls on his neck, and closing with the impressive 
passage which tells how Merlin appears and dooms 
Gyneth to her long sleep in the Valley of St. John. 
The country was familiar to Scott from his visits to 
Southey and Wordsworth, and he is almost as much at 
home amidst its scenery as in Perthshire or by Tweed- 
side. ‘‘Glaramara” is Saddleback; while “ Penrith’s 
Table Round” and ‘‘ Mayburgh’s mound and stones of 
power” are recognisable relics of antiquity. Moreover, 
we may perchance find in this ‘“‘ Lover's Tale”—or 
rather in the setting of it—an attempt on the part of 
the poet to idealise his own marriage. Triermain was 
part of the territory of the barony of Gilsland, in which 
neighbourhood Scott had met and wooed his bride. He 
might well have been thinking of Abbotsford and its 


Thinking, indeed, that he had “corrected the spirit out 
of it,’ he tore up all he had written, and did it again in 
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“my old Cossack manner.” As usual with him the 
scenery—that of his friend Morritt’s country house in 
Yorkshire—was given with perfect fidelity and a spirit 
that was all his own. He described Rokeby as com- 
bining the romantic character of Scottish scenery with 
the ‘‘majesty and richness” that an English landscape 
derived from thick verdure and large forest trees. Re- 
visiting it to refresh his memory, he made a most 
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minute study of the locality, replying to some remon- 
strances of Morritt by pointing out the immense 
advantages to descriptive poetry of what would now 
be called “local colour.” He found his ‘good robber’s 
cave’ among the old Brignal slate quarries and his 
“old church of the right sort” in the ruins of Eggle- 
stone Abbey. Here he places two of the most striking 
scenes, the ruins of Barnard Castle on the Tees and 
Mortham (now a farmhouse) on the Greta affording 
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studies for others. The elaborateness of the description 
provoked Tom Moore (as yet unknown to the author) 
to write banteringly of the northern poet who— 


“Having quitted the Borders to seek new renown,” 


Was 

“Coming by long quarto stages to town,” 
and, 

“Beginning with Fokedy (the job’s sure to pay),” 
meant 


“To do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way.” 


But the real strength of the work lies in its contrasts 
of character, which, however, are only hampered by the 


form in which it is cast as well as by the poet’s imperfect 
comprehension of one side of the period chosen. In 
truth, though it contains some of his best lyrics, the 
chief value of Rokeby is the foreshadowing it gives of 
a power of portraiture, soon to attain its perfection in 
prose romance. Despite its manifest poetical inferiority, 
Lockhart, who was at the time an Oxford undergraduate, 
heard Scott, the old poet, still backed to hold his own 
with Rokeby against the new poet, Byron, who had just 
begun to publish his Chz/de Harold. Scott himself 
knew better, and though he wrote two more long 
works in verse, acknowledged his failure with Zhe 
Lord of the Isles, a poem dealing with the exploits 
of Bruce and ending with Bannockburn. It appeared 
after Waverley had opened up his new mine; while 
Harold the Dauntless—announced as by the author 
of The Bridal of Trierymain—had been preceded by 


several of the new nuggets, and was scarcely taken 
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seriously by its author himself. So that though some 
of the most beautiful of his shorter pieces (including 
Jock 0 FHazeldean and the Lullaby) were yet unwritten, 
one may cease to think of Scott as primarily a poet after 
he had produced Rokeby and Triermazn. 

His reasons for declining the Laureateship (offered 
him during the year in which the latter appeared) did 
not include any plea of unworthiness. He objected 
on principle to official verse-making, and he thought 
himself already sufficiently rewarded by the State 
through his two offices; and he was glad to suggest 
the name of his friend Southey instead of his own for 
a piece of preferment, the pecuniary value of which 
was over-estimated at the time by himself and others. 
In the same year he accepted his first public honour, 
the freedom of Edinburgh being presented to him in 
grateful recognition of the gracious reception which the 
address to the Prince Regent, drawn up by his hand, 
had procured the city magistrates. 

Meanwhile Scott was suffering much anxiety in 
connection with his business affairs, and though it is 
unnecessary for us to go into these complicated 
transactions at all deeply, it is impossible altogether 
to avoid glancing at them. Neither of the Ballantynes 
could be got to attend properly to the practical and less 
interesting side of their business, and the managing head 
of the publishing firm in particular was quite happy-go- 
lucky in his methods. He neglected to inform the pre- 
dominant partner of his firm of the precarious condition 
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of its finances, only having recourse to him when it was 
absolutely necessary to meet pressing pecuniary de- 
mands. Scott in his desperation—he was more than 
once troubled by these missives in the midst of a country 
visit—besought to be treated ‘‘as a man, and not as 
a milch-cow”; and had it not been for the timely 
help of the Duke of Buccleuch and the readiness of 
Archibald Constable to renew his connection with a still 
rising author, the great crash of 1825 might have come 
some years sooner. It was ultimately resolved to 
wind up gradually the Ballantyne publishing house, 
while still continuing the printing business. Constable, 
in consideration of receiving a share in some of the 
copyrights, agreed to take over from Ballantyne part 
of the large surplus stock which he had on his hands. 
This was owing largely to Scott’s eagerness to assist 
his friends by inducing the firm to take up their 
interesting but usually unremunerative publications. 
But we have not heard the last of the Ballantynes, 
much less of Constable. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“WAVERLEY” 


E have now arrived at the eventful year in 

\ \; which Scott first began to realise where his 
true strength as a writer lay—the year of 

Waverley; or,’ Tis Sixty Years Since. He had exercised 
the gifts of a storyteller by word of mouth all his life, 
from his High School days and those which he used to 
spend in holiday rambles with John Irving about Arthur's 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, relating his own or listening 
to his friend’s extemporisations of the marvellous or 
miraculous, to those later times when he was wont to 
delight groups of briefless Edinburgh advocates by the 
cocked hats and canes with which he adorned in public 
Will Clerk’s privately communicated plain tales. And 
he has himself admitted one charge often levelled against 
his poetry when, in the preface to Waverley, he says, 
‘Although one or two of my poetical attempts did not 
differ from romances otherwise than being written in 
verse.” But the history of the composition of this first 
novel shows how little inclination he had felt to abandon 
verse for prose, and what slight store he at first set upon 
the latter. The romance of the rebellion of 1745— 


“rising” is the word the author would have used—takes 
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us back to Ashestiel and, as the sub-title indicates, to 
the year 1805. The opening, describing the hero's 
birth and early years in England, was then written and 
shown to someone—almost certainly William Erskine. 
The critic was but faintly interested, and Scott, then 
in the first flush of his fame as the author of The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, did not feel inclined to risk 
publishing at the end of the year, as he had originally 
intended. He flattered himself after the completion 
of the work that he had designedly made his first 
volume uninteresting in order to avoid the falling-off 
which he had so often observed in other novels. 

So Waverley was put away unheeded till, five years 
later, the success of The Lady of the Lake made Scott, 
when he by chance lighted upon the MS. fragment, 
think it worth showing to James Ballantyne. The 
printer, though less adverse in his opinion than the 
original confidant, was not so much impressed by the 
Highland novel as he had been by the Highland poem ; 
and the former was once more laid aside. Finally, 
towards the end of 1813, he again looked at the MS., 
and this time was induced, by his own favourable judg- 
ment, to go on with the story. So rapidly did he execute 
his purpose that almost two-thirds of the book was written 
in three weeks. How Scott’s power of work impressed 
a stranger is evidenced by the story of Lockhart’s friend, 
Menzies, who, as he sat drinking his wine after dinner in 
his father’s house at Edinburgh, was haunted by the 
sight of a hand in the opposite window writing un- 
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ceasingly hour after hour during the long June evenings. 
For the ‘small, anonymous sort of a novel” (so 
different from the sumptuous quarto poem which had 
been wont to issue in his name) the author anticipated 
but little success outside Scotland, where he trusted that 
the local and legal humour would be understood. 
Erskine and James Ballantyne had finally come round 
to his own favourable judgment of the book, but the 
great Constable did not think himself safe in offering 
to do more than share profits. Erskine and the Ballan- 
tynes only, with Morritt of Rokeby (to whom Scott with 
characteristic kindness sent a copy to amuse his sick 
wife), were at first let into the secret of the authorship, 
afterwards so marvellously kept by more than twenty 
persons. 

As to the financial success of the new venture there 
was never a doubt from the first. Though issued early 
in July—a most unfavourable season—the thousand 
copies which made up the first edition disappeared 
almost within the month, and before the end of the 
year some four thousand more copies had been sold. 
Such a sale would be sufficiently gratifying nowadays 
to an unknown author; in times when fiction was by 
no means in high repute it was thought stupendous. 
At the present day anonymity is not infrequently 
found to be a bait to the reading public; but though 
Scott's experience with the Waverley novels probably 
originated the notion, no such motive actuated him or 
his advisers. What, then, were his reasons for keeping 
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back his name? They appear to have been a com- 
pound of prudence, hatred of publicity, and love of 
mystification for its own sake. The last was really 
the most important, for the first naturally soon became 
inoperative, and Scott was not unduly sensitive. 
Curiously enough, in giving the author’s own account 
of the completion of Waverley, Lockhart has mixed 
together two letters (both of them to Morritt); and 
the sentences in which Scott explains his preference for 
anonymity refer properly not to the novel, but to 7%e 
Bridal of Triermain. As, however, they show what he 
felt about the prose work also, they may be quoted 
here :-— 

“The truth is that this sort of muddling work amuses me, 

and I am something in the condition of Joseph Surface, who 
was embarrassed by getting himself too good a reputation ; for 
many things may please people well enough anonymously, 
which, if they have me in the title-page, would just give me 
that sort of bad name which precedes hanging—and that would 
be in many respects inconvenient, if I thought of again trying 
a grande opus.” 
When his correspondent, mightily pleased with the 
book, strenuously urged him to acknowledge it, he 
gave as his chief reason against such a course that it 
would deprive him of the pleasure of writing again. 
Indeed, he half jocularly persisted that for a Clerk of 
the Court of Session to put his name to so frivolous (!) 
a work might be considered an infraction of professional 
etiquette. 

Scott could not hope to deceive his own particular 
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friends, who traced his hand in a variety of little touches 
and allusions. Thus when Will Clerk came to the 
place where the hero arrives at Tully Veolan, and 
read of the huge bear which “predominated” over the 
stone basin in the courtyard, he immediately recognised 
an expression that had been used by himself when in 
company with Scott years before at Craighall, Perth- 
shire. The phrase had impressed the latter at the 
time, and had frequently been in his mouth since. 
Lady Louisa Stuart 
declared that the 
authorship of Waverley 
had been to her mind 
from) the first a. 


distinguishable as a 
man’s handwriting,” 
from the little touches, 
modes of expression, 
“slight words that raise 
a picture in one’s mind with all the force of a long 
simile, hints which in the same way awaken feeling or 
excite deep reflection.” But there were some who were 
sure that Jeffrey had written the book to while away the 
tedium of a voyage to the United States; whilst others 
declared circumstantially that Mrs. Thomas Scott was 
creator of Waverdey and its three successors, “with some 
help from her husband, and some licking over by her 
brother-in-law.” Scott had actually written to his brother 
in Canada begging him to countenance the report by 
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“looking knowing when Waverley is spoken of,” and to 
take advantage of it by really writing a novel which he 
himself promised to revise and finance in anticipation of 
certain success, but Tom Scott remained mute and in- 
glorious. 

To protect his secret against direct questioners, the 
real author had recourse to a barely qualified denial. 
His legal training probably led him to look upon this as 
natural: he was the accused person refusing to give 
evidence to secure his own conviction, and quite entitled 
to his plea of “not guilty” to help him to secure at least 
the Scotch verdict of “not proven.” His answer to 
the Prince Regent at Carlton House, when he had 
pledged the author of Waverley in Scott’s presence, or 
made some less direct attempt to commit him—for the 
exact circumstances are in doubt—was something like 
this: “Your Royal Highness looks as if you thought 
I had some claim to the honours of this toast. I have 
no such pretensions, but shall take good care that the 
real Simon Pure hears of the high compliment that has 
now been paid him.” And so for years the anonymous 
novelist became ‘‘ The Great Unknown” to the world at 
large; and the designation even among Scott’s own circle 
—ay, and even in his own family—was not seldom heard. 

And now a word as to the story itself. 

With great skill he chose a period which even the 
most ignorant could not term ‘ancient history,” while 
it was still sufficiently in the past to avoid offending 


personal susceptibilities and to have acquired something 
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of the halo of romance. Jacobitism was a ruin in a 
good state of preservation when Waverley was penned. 
Thus Scott took the most romantic episode in Scottish 
history, nay, possibly in the world’s history, for the 
theme of his first novel. He knew the incidents of 
the rising minutely, frequent visits had made him 
familiar with the localities—the stage on which his 
figures moved. He had a mass of information from 
the very actors themselves. Just and fair-minded by 
nature, himself connected by descent with each of the 
great parties which have for centuries, under one name 
or another, divided Scotland, he was able to sympathise 
with both sides. The subject suited his own romantic 
temperament, the story was not the less powerful, the 
less charming, because the narrative was so often 
historically true. Whilst recognising that the daring 
attempt to recover the throne for the Stewarts was wrong 
and impossible, hopeless from the first and deservedly 
doomed to failure, one cannot but feel profound ad- 
miration at the enthusiasm and devotion of the brave 
upholders of a lost cause. It is this tender sentiment 
which inspires and quickens the narrative, makes it 
something more than an interesting story, which it is 
all the same. And the portraits, historical and imaginary, 


yare well drawn. Fergus Mac-Ivor is a gallant figure, 


though he has just a little of the stage-property Highland 
chief about him, that touch of theatrical unreality which 
mars so many of Scott’s heroic types. In Charles 
Edward (whom no biographer of Scott would venture 
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to call the Young Pretender) he gave the world the first 
of those delineations of princely personages in which he 
has never been surpassed ; and Flora Mac-Ivor has as 
much real interest as any other of his graceful but some- 
what characterless heroines, though the more robust 
figure of Jeanie Deans has, doubtless, a firmer grip on 
the imagination. The combination of somewhat long- 
winded pedantry with real worth and solid capacity 
which makes up the character of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, has its own charm, and no one could fail to see 
that here was a man. 

Of the minor characters—to use a term which is really 
inconsistent with Scott's way of looking at life—the 
half-witted ballad-singing Davie Gellatley (whose wits, 
however, proved to be efficient enough upon occasion) 
bore undoubted resemblance to a rather remarkable 
living person. This was the confidential servant of 
William Stewart Rose, an ex-Methodist preacher and 
bookbinder named Hinves, who was privileged to -re- 
ceive copies of all the books of both Scott and Coleridge, . 
including a specially corrected volume of Chrzstadel. As 
to the nominal hero we have Lockhart’s assurance that 
he was a reflection of the author’s own personality so far 
as the development of his literary tastes is concerned ; 
and we may also trace in his political waverings a hint 
of the conviction of the unimportance of such differences 
which lay at the bottom of Scott’s mind, though he could 
be warm partisan enough when supporting the head of 
the family. 
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The adventures of Stuart of Invernahyle, as given 
to Scott from his own lips, supplied a foundation for the 
incidents connected with the mutual protection afforded 
each other by Waverley and Colonel Talbot (the real 
person who procured Invernahyle’s pardon was a certain 
Colonel Whitefoord, whose life he had saved at Preston- 
pans); and the situation of the novelist’s father’s Jacobite 
client after Culloden closely resembled that of the old 
Baron whom Waverley finds hiding from the soldiers 
in a cave on his own estate. Tully Veolan itself seems 
to have been a compound of several old houses which 
Scott had visited ; but the silver bear which Waverley 
was fain to empty was a reminiscence of Lord Strath- 
more’s lion quaffed by the novelist at Glammis Castle. 

When Waverley was finished and the courts rose, 
Scott sailed for a six weeks’ voyage round Scotland, 
from the Forth to the Clyde, with the Northern Light- 
house Commissioners. Several of his personal friends 
were of the party, which was headed by the celebrated 
engineer Robert Stevenson, grandfather of the still more 
celebrated R. L. Stevenson. The former’s creation, the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, was visited, and Scott inscribed 
some appreciative lines in the album kept there. The 
site for the afterwards famous Skerryvore light was 
also visited. St. Magnus, Kirkwall, and indeed every 
remarkable place in Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides 
was touched at, besides the “remarkably wild and 
mountainous deserts” of Sutherland, Ross, and Dunluce, 
and the Giant’s Causeway and Port Rush on the Irish 
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coast. Scott was the life of the party, and has left 
a delightful diary of the tour. In a letter to Southey 
he describes elaborately the remarkable cave of Uamh 
Smowe, in the depths of which the voyagers explored 
a subterranean lake. Not less remarkable was a 
cavern in the Isle of Eigg strewed with the bones 
and skulls of the inhabitants, who a century and 
a half earlier had fled to its recesses to escape the 
wrath of the Macleods, only to be suffocated there by 
their inexorable foes. A spice of danger was im- 
parted to the cruise by the appearance of two American 
privateers, from whom the expedition (prepared to fight 
in the last extreme) made shift to escape the worse only 
by their fright. The immediate fruit of the voyage was 
that the Bruce poem, which had long hung fire, was 
arranged and got ready for publication by the end of 
the year; while the materials of The Pirate, the future 
romance of the northern isles, had also been collected. 


CHAPTER IX 


“GUY MANNERING,” BYRON, AND WATERLOO 


AVING arranged for its publication with 
H Constable, Scott returned to Abbotsford to 

finish Zhe Lord of the Isles. The poem duly 
appeared in January, 1815, but the sales showed a 
decided falling off. James Ballantyne has left on record 
how he broke the news of this comparative failure ; and 
how Scott, after showing a momentary disappointment, 
declared that he wondered his poetical popularity had 
lasted so long. ‘Well, well, James, so be it; but you 
know we must not droop, for we can't afford to give 
over. Since one line has failed, we must just stick to 
something else.” In fact, he had then nearly finished 
Guy Mannering, which was issued only a month after 
the poem, having been, in his own words, “the work of 
six weeks at a Christmas.” Although the success of 
Waverley may have had something to do with this 
haste, its main cause was John Ballantyne and _ his 
publishing difficulties, which Constable could not see 
his way to take altogether upon his own shoulders. 
The house of Longman was entrusted with the new 
novel, but Constable had an interest in it, and issued 
most of the subsequent volumes. 

87 
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Guy Mannering quite equalled its predecessor in 
popularity, the first edition being sold out on the 
day after publication. Simply as a story it is far 
superior to Waverley, and the present writer is in agree- 
ment with those who have considered it as in this 
respect quite the best of the series. The original idea 
of the author, suggested to him by a legend told him 
by an old Highland servant of his father, was an astro- 
logical tale ; but the notion, though adopted as a starting- 
point, was gradually lost sight of as the work progressed. 
It had been the outcome of correspondence with an 
inhabitant of the locality—the south-western corner of 
Scotland, known as Galloway—in which most of the 
action takes place. This was Mr. Joseph Train, Super- 
visor of Excise at Castle Stewart, who had written a 
volume of poems illustrative of Galloway and Ayrshire 
traditions, which being printed by Ballantyne, had 
attracted Scott’s attention. A correspondence was 
opened up between them about Turnberry Castle, the 
scene of Bruce’s landing after leaving Arran. Train 
visited the ruins of the old castle on the Ayrshire coast 
and supplied Scott with materials for some of the most 
picturesque passages in Zhe Lord of the Isles, including 
the incident of the meteoric gleam. As time went on, 
Train fell completely under the spell of Scott’s genius, 
and abandoning all his own literary plans and aspira- 
tions, became thenceforth the most useful of the Great 
Unknown’s unseen helpers. 
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As regards locality “ Ellangowan” is clearly Caer- 
laverock Castle. The gipsy part of Guy Mannering 
Scott put together largely from what his father had told 
him of Jean Gordon of Yetholm, the gigantic gipsy- 
queen who was ducked to death as a Jacobite at Carlisle 
by the mob, crying, ‘‘ Charlie yet!” with her last breath. 
He himself, when a boy, had seen her granddaughter 
Madge, and his memory was haunted by “the solemn 
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remembrance of a woman of more than female height, 
dressed ina long red cloak,” who had been friendly enough 
to give him an apple. Meg Merrilies was a compound 
of these two. The story of Dominie Sampson’s fidelity 
to his young mistress was a transcript from real life, and 
some of his characteristics were no doubt suggested by 
the lame Dominie Thomson (popularly pronounced 
Thamson), who was tutor at Abbotsford; Dandie 
Dinmont was drawn after William Laidlaw, with a 
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touch of Willie Elliot and perhaps other sheep farmers 
of the Border; Dirk Hatteraick had no ascertainable 
original, though a Dutch skipper called Yawkins has 
been suggested. He is more melodramatic than the 
others mentioned. For these three, the Gipsy, the 
Dominie, the Farmer, are at once strongly individual 
and at the same time highly characteristic types of old 
Scottish life taken sux Ze vzf—true creations of genius, 
with their chief traits not exaggerated yet sufficiently 
conspicuous to give them marked prominence. There 
were, however, those who knew more than the author 
himself about the origin of his characters; and one 
Davidson, an honest Liddesdale yeoman, though he 
was wont to say that ‘the Shirra had not written about 
him mair than about ither folk, but only about his 
dogs,” and though it was only after the publication of 
Guy Mannering that his existence was known to Scott, 
had no objection to be identified with Dandie Dinmont, 
by which name he was once actually addressed in a 
letter of application for a brace of his celebrated terriers. 
Scott, however, did not resent Hogg’s pronouncement 
that Colonel Mannering was ‘‘just Walter Scott painted 
by himself.” The dominant feature of the character, 
shrewd sagacity mingled with kindliness, certainly fits 
him well enough. When Terry dramatised this second 
Waverley, the result greatly pleased the author, who 
was particularly delighted with Liston’s impersonation 
of the Dominie. Author and actor had-a short inter- 
view behind the scenes at Edinburgh in 1817. 


{ 
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Scott spent the Easter vacation of the memorable 
year 1815 in London. The journey, on which he was 
accompanied by his wife and eldest daughter, was 
as usual made by sea—‘‘very successfully and even 
pleasantly, bating three circumstances.” These were— 
that the wind was in constant and methodical opposi- 
tion; that a collier brig ran foul of them in the dark 
(‘and nearly consigned us all to the bottom of the 
sea”); and that they struck on a rock and ‘lay ham- 
mering for two hours” until they floated with the rising 
tide. The great event of this visit to London, apart 
from Scott’s presentation to the Prince Regent already 
referred to in connection with Waverley, was his meet- 
ing with his successful rival in the poetic field—Lord 
Byron. Any unpleasantness between them arising out 
of Byron’s comments on Scott in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers had long since been removed and ex- 
plained in friendly correspondence. And the feeling 
of the younger poet towards the man whom he was 
ousting in public favour is shown by James Ballantyne’s 
story of the presentation copy of poems inscribed ‘To 
the Monarch of Parnassus from one of his subjects,” 
which he found in Scott’s possession. Scott, as we 
have seen, was far from taking up any such position ; 
and on this very occasion he frankly confesses his 
preference for his English rival’s work: ‘“‘ James, Byron 
hits the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my 
arrow.” 

His appreciation of their position as rivals with the 
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public was humorously expressed to Ballantyne in dis- 
cussing the proposed meeting. Byron, he said, ought to 
accost him with— 


“‘ Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle call ?”— 


and to be answered by himself— 


‘** Art thou the still more famed Tom Thumb the small?” 


The meeting took place in the drawing-room of 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of the Quarterly, and was 
followed by a short but close intimacy, marked by 
an exchange of gifts. Scott gave a dagger mounted 
with gold, once the property of ‘‘the redoubted 
Elfi Bey,” and received from Byron a silver vase con- 
taining bones found in ancient Athenian sepulchres. 
A letter which accompanied the latter gift was stolen 
from Scott, apparently by one of his numerous guests. 
In describing their intimacy Scott frankly states that 
he found himself superior to his companion in general 
cultivation, and that he was “sometimes able to put 
under his eye objects which had for him the interest of 
novelty.” And his own sunny nature dissipated for a 
little the gloom which hung over the other’s temperament 
and disarmed his suspicion by an innocent geniality of 
bearing. It was a fine contrast of sunlight and shadow. 

Scott and Byron only saw each other once again—it 
was in the autumn of this same year—when they dined 
together at an hotel in company with the actors Charles 
Mathews and Daniel Terry; but the impression left 
upon the former was revived by the perusal of Childe 
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Flarold, and was embodied in the review of Canto III. 
of that poem which he wrote for the Quarterly. Deeply 
as they differed on all the serious questions of life, the 
reviewer showed such a generous appreciation of him as 
a man of letters that he was thought by many readers 
to have shown himself more than lenient to Byron’s 
moral laxity. Lady Byron, however, who was intimate 
with Scott’s friends, Joanna Baillie and Morritt of 
Rokeby, did him more justice than her partisans. “ Mr. 
Scott will nevertheless believe that I shall always re- 
‘member with grateful regard those who have stretched 
forth an arm to save Lord Byron,” she wrote to Miss 
Baillie, whom she asked to convey her thanks ‘in the 
warmest terms”; and in the autumn of 1817 she paid 
a friendly visit to Abbotsford, and was quite satisfied 
with her reception. Scott's correspondence continued 
for some time to be full of the affairs of the lady and 
the husband from whom she had recently separated. 
He thought Byron’s career likely to end in suicide or 
insanity, and eloquently compared his powerful and 
ruined mind to a shattered castle ‘‘ within whose walls, 
once intended for nobler guests, sorcerers and wild 
demons are supposed to hold their sabbaths.” 

Besides being presented at a levee, Scott twice dined 
with the Regent at Carlton House during his stay in 
London, receiving from him a present of a gold snuff- 
box. It was at the first of these ‘snug little dinners” 
that the novelist told, among other anecdotes, that of the 
Scotch judge, who began a game of chess while on the 
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spring circuit, and returning in the autumn found his 
antagonist before him in court on a charge of forgery, 
and when obliged to sentence him to death, exclaimed 
triumphantly, “ And now, Donald, my man, I think I’ve 
checkmated you for ace.” This judicial coolness, said 
the Regent (who by this time was calling his guest 
“Walter”), reminded him of Moore’s description of 
himself at breakfast— 


“The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Fost.” 


Scott was as much charmed with his host’s manners as 
the Regent with his guest’s; but when pressed for an 
opinion as to the Prince’s abilities, he very naturally 
asked how anyone could form a fair judgment of a man 
who ‘introduced whatever subject he chose, discussed 
it as long as he chose, and dismissed it when he chose.” 
Such an answer surely goes some way towards dis- 
posing of the charge sometimes made against Scott 
of being completely overcome by the atmosphere of 
royalty and betrayed into mere snobbish adulation. 
Certainly the undue estimation in which he held mere 
rank had nothing whatever of the servile about it. It 
was in part the product of an imagination which loved 
to dwell on the picturesque and impressive in history, 
and partly arose from the inherited feeling of the member 
of a powerful family accustomed to look up to a noble 
head. This last is the explanation of the humble attitude 
of Scott towards the Dukes of Buccleuch, which excites 
Hoge’s astonished indignation. 
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Obliged to forgo for the present his wish to witness 
the end of the great European struggle, Scott returned 
northwards to his official duties. But at the end of July 
he set out from Edinburgh, accompanied by his kinsman 
John Scott of Gala and two Tweedside neighbours, “to 
see this second Brentford.” The party travelled by 
stage-coach, and took a week to reach Harwich, making 
halts at Newcastle, York, Hull, Lincoln, and Peter- 
borough, as well as at Cambridge. Scott had arranged 
with his companions that due caution was to be exercised 
in addressing him; but his incognito was discovered by 
the captain of the boat which took them to Helvoetsluys, 
who is said to have endangered the passage by his copious 
libations. Scott was sea-sick “even unto the uttermost.” 
The chief objectives of the expedition were Waterloo 
and Paris, and its memorials are a poem on the great 
battle and Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk. The former 
is not in Scott’s best vein, and is chiefly remarkable for 
its patriotic enthusiasm ; but the letters are worth read- 
ing, both as a revelation of the character of their writer 
and as the well-informed account of a shrewd observer 
of the state of things that accompanied and followed 
Napoleon’s overthrow. As issued by Constable they 
purported to be the epistles of a cross old bachelor to 
his sister, a military cousin, and others ; they were really 
printed almost unaltered from the letters which Scott 
sent home to the family circle. 

Writing to his “sister Margaret” (Scott's aunt 
Christian Rutherford is intended) ‘‘ Paul” says that 
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Flemish architecture reminds him of Scotland; but he 
finds the homestead of Flanders, with the garden and 
orchard surrounding it, far preferable to the Scotch 
cottage, ‘‘with its fractured windows stuffed with old hats 
and pieces of tattered garments, and its door beset on 
one side by a dunghill, on the other by a heap of coals 
or peats”—not a flattering picture of his native land. 
To “his cousin the Major” (that is, his elder brother, 
Major John Scott) he relates how he had been over 
the fortifications, ‘while broad flashes of lambent light- 
ning illuminated the bastions” of that mighty fortress 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and had heard from an eye-witness 
the particulars of the recent failure before it of the 
Peninsular veteran Graham, Lord Lynedoch. The 
same person is the supposed recipient of several com- 
munications describing the campaign and battle of 
Waterloo, the details having been derived by Scott 
from officers who had held high command in the field. 
‘““Paul’’ tells his sister the story of Wellington’s French 
cook, who when warned that the day was going against 
his master, so that he would not be likely to need his 
services after Waterloo, answered simply, ‘“‘ Monseigneur 
n'a rien dit,” and continued his preparations for a dinner 
for thirty, which was actually served on the night of the 
battle. 

Scott himself went over the field in company with 
Jean Baptiste de Coster, who alleged he himself had 
been Napoleon’s guide. The worthy man complained 
that the curiosity of visitors interrupted his ordinary 
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avocations, whereupon “Paul” advised him to charge 
each party five francs. From amongst the bones of 
horses, old hats, rags of clothes, scraps of leather, and 
other fragments with which the ground was still strewed, 
the novelist picked up a 4vret, or memorandum book, 
of a French soldier. It contained, he says, in addition 
to particulars of his services and equipments, a list of 
the duties of a private soldier, one of which was to 
know how to make good soup. At La Belle Alliance 
he bought a private’s cuirass for six francs, giving four 
’ times that sum at Brussels for an officer’s inlaid one. 
For forty francs he acquired also a cross of the Legion 
‘of Honour. A thing which he probably valued still 
more highly was given to Scott by a lady whose father 
had found it upon the field. This was a MS. collection 
of French songs, stained with clay and blood, among — 
which were Queen Hortense’s Partant pour La Syrie, 
which he rendered into English verse as the Zhe 
Romance of Dunozs, and another which was the original 
of his Troubadour. 

Brussels was so economical a place that he calcu- 
lated he could live there in his usual style for the 
amount only of the direct taxes he paid in Scotland. 
This occurs in one of the letters supposed to be 
addressed to a laird with a passion for statistical in- 
formation—Lord Somerville, sometime President of the 
Board of Agriculture, and Scott’s master in the art of 
planting. In dilating to him upon the cumbrous solidity 
(typified by Rubens’s women) of Flemish implements he 
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instances an apparatus for holding a horse while being 
shod—‘ wooden erections of about his own size, sup- 
ported by four massive posts such as a British carpenter 
would use to erect a harbour crane!” ‘The war was 
as yet barely over, and following the route of the 
victorious allies into France ‘‘ Paul” saw some strange 
sights. At one place he beheld English soldiers seated 
amidst the branches of fruit trees, while their wives 
stood below holding their aprons for the descending 
fruit. At another he was the spectator of a meeting 
between a Prussian commissary with waggons and a 
body of French peasants driving carts, when the latter, 
relying upon the enemy’s ignorance of their language, 
showered upon him such gentle terms as coguzn, voleur, 
érigand, smiling politely the while, and were rewarded 
by ‘‘ Das ist gut,” ‘Sehr wohl,” and similar expressions 
of content from the lips of the unconscious foreigner, 
who even removed his pipe to utter them. On his way 
to Paris the traveller was taken over the half-ruined but 
still magnificent chateau of Chantilly. Sympathising 
with its occupants’ feelings towards those barbarians the 
Prussians, he was yet constrained to remind them that 
these were at any rate their deliverers from revolutionary 
anarchy and Bonapartist oppression. 

At length the French capital was reached. ‘“ Paul” 
writes an elaborate account of it, noting the lukewarm 
feeling of the people towards the restored Bourbons, 
and their preference for the Duke of Orleans to the 
princes of the elder line. He encounters a little High- 
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land sergeant gazing at the Venus de Médicis, who, 
when asked how he liked the masterpiece, replies that 
‘‘he was told she was much admired, but he would 
show. his Honour a much better proportioned woman” 
—which turned out to be a colossal figure eight feet 
high! “Paul” gives his readers but little notion of the 
really excellent reception which Walter Scott met with 
from some of the great men assembled in Paris, notably 


Wellington, the Tsar Alexander, and Platoff the Cossack 
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Hetman. Bliicher also paid him marked attentions. 
His presentation to and reception by Wellington (who, 
he thought, “ possessed every one mighty quality of the 
mind in a higher degree than any other man did, or had 
ever done”), he considered as the highest distinction of 
his life. He felt abashed in his presence, which he did 
not in that of emperors or kings, and his modesty would 
not allow that the man of action could feel any corre- 
sponding interest in an illustrious man of letters. ‘What 
_would the Duke of Wellington think of a few bits of 
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novels, which perhaps he had never read, and for 
which the strong probability is that he would not care 
a sixpence if he had?” Yet, though this was his 
own unaffected belief, the great author was invariably 
accorded a very high degree of consideration and con- 
fidence by the great captain and statesman. It was 
at this, their first meeting, that Wellington told Scott 
that nothing was so dreadful as a battle won, except 
a battle lost. 

The introduction to the Tsar was attended by a 
humorous circumstance, which Scott was fond of relating. 
Lord Cathcart had given the potentate to understand 
that the man he was presenting had seen some military 
service ; and Scott’s lameness, as well as his appearance 
in a uniform—the blue and red of the Selkirkshire 
lieutenancy—gave colour to the notion. When, there- 
fore, in answer to the Emperor’s inquiry, Scott had to 
admit that he had never been wounded, he thought it 
necessary to save the face of his introducer by explaining 
that he Zad served—‘‘that is, in the yeomanry cavalry ” 
—and to name his commander. And when asked further, 
‘“Were you ever engaged?” he was constrained to fall 
back upon the sham fights in which the Scottish volun- 
teers had exercised themselves in anticipation of French 
invasion, and reply, ‘‘In some slight actions, such as the 
battle of the Cross Causeway and the affair of Moredun- 
Mill.” What could have been the mysterious attraction 
which the Scottish author possessed for the Cossack 
Hetman it is difficult to say, unless it were the benign 
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good humour that always showed * itself . in his face. 
Whatever it may have been, it induced the old warrior 
to jump from his horse and kiss him on both checks, 


and to mount him on one of his best Ukraine horses’... 


during a grand review in the Champs de Mars. 

Scott had now at length enjoyed a peep at that 
European drama which he had so often longed to have 
before his eyes, and which he was to describe in his 
Life of Napoleon. We was back at Abbotsford in 
September, having paid a visit to Warwick and Kenil- 
worth on the way, besides passing a night at Sheffield. 
At-the last-named town he received what he thought 
one of the greatest of compliments. Having occasion 
to buy a planter’s knife, he left his card in order that his 
name and address might be inscribed on the handle; 
and afterwards learned that the artisan who had to 
execute the work, at sight of the words “ Walter Scott, 
Abbotsford,” had offered a week’s free work in return 
for permission to keep the ticket. Saunders was taken 
at his word by his employer! The “laird,” as he could 
now call himself, brought back presents from abroad for 
his people. Among them was a gold snuff-box, which 
was always kept for Sunday use by its possessor, an old 
favourite employed in the Abbotsford quarries. His 
beautiful white charger Daisy, hitherto the gentlest of 
mounts, on Scott’s return, for some strange reason, had 
taken such a dislike to him as several times to throw 
him ; and thenceforth he resolved “to have done with 
such a dainty blood and to stick to a good sober cob.” 


CHAPTER X 


“THE ANTIQUARY” AND “OLD MORTALITY” 


YEAR of quiet work both upon paper and 
amongst the Abbotsford plantations followed 


that made eventful by the visit to London 
and the Continental tour. It saw the publication of the 
third of the Waverley series in May, and of the fourth— 
the first series of Zales of My Landlord—in December ; 
while in addition to contributions to the Quarterly, there 
came from the same indefatigable pen the ‘‘ History of 
Europe for 1814,” in the ELainburgh Annual Register, 
and Paul's Letters duly revised. By way of diversion 
Scott finished his last long poem, Harold the Dauntless, 
issued early in January, 1817, as by the author of Zhe 
Bridal of Triermain; and he also wrote some songs 
(for the benefit of Albyn’s Axthology, edited . by 
Alexander Campbell, ‘who tried to teach me music”), 
including the Pzdrech of Donuzl Dhu, so highly praised 
by the compiler of the Golden Treasury. The habit of 
throwing his ideas into rhyme was not, he confessed, 
easily conquered ; and he hardly knew any other reason 
than habit why he went on writing at all, since he was 
sated with fame, and found money tumbling in fast. 
Two substantial reasons, however, presented themselves 
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for continued literary work: Abbotsford was still growing, 
and the publishing business still pinching. 

The original farm on the Tweed had been increased 
two years later by the purchase of the Cauldshiels 
Loch; and soon after his return from the Continent 
the acquisition of the Kaeside Thornhedges enabled 
Scott to sign himself playfully ‘Abbotsford and 
Kaeside.” Then in 1816 he bought part of Huntly 
Wood, which he called the Rhymer’s Glen, because 
it was the scene of the fabled meetings between 
Thomas the Rhymer (the great soothsayer of Scottish 
tradition) and the Queen of the Fairies. All this meant 
_considerable outlay, particularly as the small holders, or 
‘“‘cock-lairds,” were not slow to take advantage of the 
land-hunger of the purchaser, who was also gradually 
converting his own “cottage” into a mansion. He 
was now planning to connect the two parts of the 
existing house by building a conservatory, a boudoir for 
his bust of Shakespeare (the admiration of Edinburgh), 
“a good eating-room,” and a small “den” for himself, 
besides two comfortable bedrooms and a front in the 
style of an old-fashioned English hall. For the orna- 
mentation of the last-named he had been promised 
“certain canopies” of the old Edinburgh Tolbooth, 
or “Heart of Midlothian” which had just been pulled 
down. 

So we are not surprised to find the author of Old 
Mortality and The Black Dwarf telling Lady Louisa 
Stuart that he had written them ‘chiefly that I might 
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not ruin myself or do injustice to my family by this 
same rage of improving like any mad”; and assuring 
another friend that he had every chance of “ruining 
himself genteelly "—which, alas! proved to be a sadly 
accurate description of what he was doing. John 
Ballantyne, moreover, was reckless as ever, and 
instead of coming to a complete understanding with 
Constable, who had done so much to keep him afloat, 
was playing off other publishers against him because 
he would do no more. Rigdumfunnidos was trying his 
best to put off the evil day when he should again be 
reduced to a mere clerk. Meanwhile Scott was not at 
all informed as to his affairs. So it was that though 
“The Crafty” published Zhe Antiguary, it suited 
Ballantyne that the first Zales of My Landlord should 
be launched by another house ; and it was not until two 
years later that the remainder of the unsold (and almost 
unsaleable) stock of ‘(John Ballantyne and Co.” was at 
length taken over by Constable in his eagerness to 
obtain the monopoly of Scott’s business. 

The Antiguary was of all his novels the author's 
own favourite; and the public, in spite of James 
Ballantyne’s headshakings, bought it readily enough. 
It was the third of a series which was intended to 
illustrate Scottish manners in the eighteenth century. 
As Waverley dealt with the times of Scott’s contem- 
poraries’ fathers, and Guy Mannering with those of his 
own youth, so Zhe Antiguary depicted a period only 
some twenty years back, which was still remembered 
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by reason of its political unrest and alarms of French 
invasion. And if this last wanted the romance of the 
Jacobite tale of sixty years since and the interest excited 
by the gipsies and smugglers of the second novel, the 
writer was at least entitled to claim for it that it was 
painted directly from nature. The scene is laid among 
the fishing villages of the southern coast of the Firth 
of Forth, where Scott had bathed for his health in boy- 
hood and exercised with the Yeomanry when a young 
man. Fairport is but a thin disguise for the equivalent 
Portobello, and the Musselcrags more than suggest 
Musselburgh. With regard to the question as to the 
model from which Jonathan Oldbuck, the antiquary of 
antiquaries, was drawn, there can be little doubt. The 
likeness, disguised as it was intended to be and altered 
in several notable particulars, was so unmistakably that 
of ‘the old friend of my youth,” George Constable, that 
an old crony of the latter not only immediately recog- 
nised the portrait, but also the hand of the unknown 
artist whom he had known as a youth. 

Still it is a not unpleasing fancy of Lockhart’s to 
make Scott, in some important respects and in spite 
of significant differences, the half-conscious delineator of 
himself. The thesis is a plausible one; for in answer to 
the apparent objections that aversion from womankind 
and meanness in money matters were the last faults 
wherewith the author of Waverley could be charged, 
several pleas might be urged. In the first place, in 
Monkbarns himself these faults were more apparent 
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than real, since in cases of*actual distress his purse- 
strings were freely opened. Then, again, the early dis- 
appointment in love which Scott suffered produced in 
him a soreness on the subject of the relations of the 
sexes, comparable to that impatience of the eternal 
woman which, in the fictitious old bachelor, originated 
in a similar misfortune. And do we not know that, 
careless and lavish as he was about spending large 
sums, Scott always kept an exact account of what he 
spent in turnpike-money ? 

Then there is the ruling passion common to both— 
the love of ballads. Take the chapter (the Fortieth) in 
which Oldbuck and his companions visit Elspeth of the 
Craigburnfoot on her death-bed. They had come to 
take the old woman’s confession as to certain dark 
doings of her youth which deeply concerned persons in 
whom the Antiquary was greatly interested, not to speak 
of the honour of the woman he had once loved. Yet, 
when the old crone wanderingly breaks forth into an old 
song, he will on no account have her interrupted :— 

“It’s a historical ballad, said Oldbuck, eagerly, ‘a genuine 
and undoubted fragment of minstrelsy! Percy would admire 
its simplicity—Ritson could not impugn its authenticity.’ 

“« Ay, but it’s a sad thing, said Ochiltree, ‘to see human 
nature sae far owertaen as to be skirling at auld sangs on the 
back of a loss like hers.” [The recent drowning of her grandson, 
who had just taken part with Edie in the trick on Douster- 
swivel. ] 

“Hush! hush!’ said the Antiquary—‘she has gotten the 
thread of the story again.” 
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It was quite in keeping with Scott’s character that he 
should make sport of the occasional mares’-nests into 
which a passion for antiquities may betray even the 
acutest of amateurs. ‘‘ Monkbarns is no that ower wise 
himsell, in some things;— he wad believe a bodle [penny] 
to be an auld Roman coin, as he ca’s it, or a ditch to be 
a camp, upon ony leasing [lie] that idle folk made about 
it. I hae garr’d him trow [made him believe] mony a 
queer tale mysell, gude forgie me,” says Ochiltree, 
admitting that Oldbuck in ordinary matters was the 
wisest man in the neighbourhood. 

About the original of Edie Ochiltree, the splendid 
old mendicant, who has such an important part in the 
development of the story, there is no dispute. Scott 
had in his youth often talked with Andrew Gemmels, a 
remarkable aged beggar, who was well known through 
great part of the Lowlands for his military bearing, 
good songs and stories, and especially for his sarcastic 
tongue, which, like that of Edie, spared neither gentle 
nor simple. He always had plenty of money, and once 
told a gentleman, who regretted that he had no silver 
in his pocket, that he could give him change for a note. 
One of the best anecdotes told of this droll is that of 
his discomfiture of the recruiting sergeant at St. Boswell’s 
Fair. The sergeant, unaware that one of his audience 
had himself served with the colours, had been holding 
forth in glowing language upon the advantages of the «_ 
military life, when all at once the ragged old gaberlunzie, ~ 
springing up behind him, hoisted up the wretched meal- 
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pocks that he carried at the end of his staff, and cried 
derisively, “ Behold the end o’ ’t!” A burst of laughter 
followed, and no more recruits were enlisted that day. 
According to the minister of Galashiels this same 
character had been seen playing brag with a gentleman 
of property for a heap of silver, the dignity of the latter 
being preserved by his sitting at the window of his own 
room, while the beggar occupied a stool in the yard out: 
side. The tomb of “Andrew Gemmels, aZas Edie 
Ochiltree,” the inscription upon which states that he 
reached the age of a hundred and six years, is in Rox- 
burgh churchyard. 

Though the plot of Zhe Antiguary may be considered 
rather cumbrous, the interest of the story is well main- 
tained, and few books are so rich in contrasts. For 
pathos there is the often-quoted picture of the poor 
fisherman who has lost his son striving to do his daily 
work, but failing for sheer grief in presence of the 
pitying antiquary ; for tragedy the death scene of old 
Elspeth ; whilst for broad comedy the scenes in the 
ruined priory where Ochiltree plays upon the avarice 
and superstition of the knavish Dousterswivel, and for 
dry humour the overthrow of the disabled young soldier 
by a seal and the unending allusions to it with which 
Monkbarns torments his nephew, are of unsurpassed 
excellence. But the surpassing excellence of The 
Antiquary consists in its Dutch pictures of middle-class 
and peasant Scotch life. Northern men of the lower 
ranks, says the author, freely express their feelings, and 
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in the “strongest and most powerful language.” He 
has been well called one of the ‘greatest masters of 
the commonplace”; that is, he could make ordinary 
incidents impressive and important by his force and 
accuracy of representation. In this he is at his best 
here. The little seaside Scottish village of a bygone 
century with all its tears and laughter, its small intrigues 
and hopes and fears, is set before us clear, definite, con- 
vincing. It isin Zhe Antiguary that we first encounter 
the familiar heading “Old Play,” the origin of which is 
said to be that Scott, having once asked John Ballantyne 
to find for him some passage in Beaumont and Fletcher 
which he wanted to quote, grew at length impatient of 
his want of success, and exclaimed, “Hang it, Johnny, 
I believe I can make a motto before you can find one!” 
and thenceforth found his invention a more serviceable 
helper than his memory. 

A few days after the publication of Zhe Antiguary 
Scott was visited at his house in Edinburgh by that 
Mr. Joseph Train whose services tempt one to play 
upon his name. When next morning the Sheriff enter- 
tained him at breakfast, the train may, in fact, be said 
to have been laid for at least two more novels; for the 
guest not only brought with him as a present Rob Roy’s 
spleuchan, but also, struck by the sight of Claverhouse’s 
portrait, made the suggestion that the Covenanters’ 
scourge was fitting subject for romance. Moreover, to 
Train is due the title which was given to the book when 
written—taken not from any of the characters contained 
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in it, but from the person from whom it was supposed to 
be derived—as well as the imaginary framework of tales 
told by a schoolmaster at a village inn. “My Landlord” 
was the host of the “Shoulder of Mutton” at Newton 
Stewart, and a certain Mr. Broadfoot, Jedediah Cleish- 
botham ; Old Mortality himself was a historic character, 
whose real name was Robert Paterson. This old man 
had a passion for repairing the tombstones of the 
Covenanters martyred under the later Stewarts. During 
one of his early vacation tours Scott had seen him at 
work in Dunnottar churchyard and had been in his 
company in the house of the parish minister; and, 
though on that occasion he was out of humour and 
uncommunicative, the invaluable Train, who knew his 
son very well, was through his information able to fill 
out the portrait. This singular person was so ardent an 
enthusiast that he left wife and children and wandered 
about the country for forty years with his chisel and 
mallet, satisfying his slender wants from the hospitality 
of sympathising Cameronians; and he died so obscurely 
that for some years it was not known where he had been 
buried. But his grave at Caerlaverock in Dumfriesshire 
is now distinguished by a memorial erected by the well- 
known publishing firm of Black. 

For the body of the tale Scott for the first time drew 
upon his reading, and made the past live without the 
aid of living witnesses. His boast of being “complete 
master” of the whole history of those times, ‘both 
of persecutors and persecuted,” is amply vindicated by 
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‘this splendid romance of a period full, in his own words, 
“of the strongest light and shadow, all human passions 
stirr’d up and stimulated by the most powerful motives, 
and the contending parties as distinctly contrasted in 
manners and in modes of thinking as in_ political 
principles.” Scott held that Claverhouse was no mere 
persecutor for love of persecution; and though he un- 
doubtedly had some bias against the Whig fanatics, it 
can scarcely be said that it made him do any substantial 
injustice even to Burley, the murderer of Archbishop 
Sharpe. The heroism of the young preacher Macbriar 
could not have been done more justice to by the most 
fervid True Blue, and the attitude of the moderate 
Presbyterian is quite sympathetically set forth in the 
character of Henry Morton, the imaginary, as Claver- 
house is the historical, hero. In fact, the recorded 
speeches and actions of the zealots show that Scott was 
well within the mark in his statements. The figures on 
that side are so well realised and described that we feel 
the portraits are true. But his picture of Claverhouse 
is not so cunning. Dundee was a brave, capable, and 
devoted soldier, but he was not a knight of old romance. 
There is just a suspicion of tinsel over his splendour. 
He does not live as the humbler Cuddie and Mause 
emphatically do. The narrator himself had some family 
affinities with the Covenanters. An ancestor, Sir 
William Scott of Harden, suffered, he says, as much 
through the nonconformity of his wife as did Cuddie 
Headrigg in the story on account of that of his mother, 
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Old Mause. In vain he protested that he was totally 
unable to rule her, and after having been fined for her 
conduct, even requested the Privy Council to take the 
management of her ladyship into its own hands! He 
had to go to prison in Edinburgh Castle and on the 
Bass Rock for some three years, despite this reasonable 
offer. 


“My father’s grandmother,” wrote Scott to Lady Abercorn, 
“who lived to the uncommon age of ninety-eight years, per- 
fectly remembered being carried when a girl to these field- 
preachings with her mother”—they took place on the Eildon 
Hills near Abbotsford—* where the clergyman thundered from 
the top of a rock, and the ladies sate upon their side-saddles, 
which were placed on the turf for their accommodation, while 
the men all stood round armed with swords and pistols, and 
watches were kept on each neighbouring eminence to give 
notice of the approach of the soldiers.” 


A curious slip of the pen was altered in the second 
edition of Old Mortality at the suggestion of Lady 
Louisa Stuart. Claverhouse, who as Viscount Dundee 
fell at Killiecrankie in 1689, had been made by the 
author to talk of ‘‘ sentzmental” speeches—a word which 
did not get into currency till Laurence Sterne brought it 
in three-quarters of a century after his death. Scott 
supposed the word owed him a grudge for the ill-will he 
had always borne it. 

The scene of Old Mortality is laid in Clydesdale. 
Tillietudlem, Lady Bellenden’s castle, where Morton 
besieged his own lady-love, and his follower Cuddie was 


repulsed by the scalding évose of his future wife Jenny, 
I 
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had its original in the ruins of Craignethan Castle, once 
really the property of a Lord Evandale. While staying 
with Lady Douglas* at Bothwell Castle, in this neigh- 
bourhood, Scott had expressed such an admiration for 
its scenery, that he was offered by his host the life-use 
of a small house there for a summer residence. The 
acceptance of the Selkirk- 
shire Sheriffdom shortly 
afterwards compelled him 
to-decline the otter 
Much of the scenery of 
the romance was, how- 
ever, according to Skene, 
taken from that of the 
wild region round Moffat, 
through which Scott and 
he rode in the early days 
at Ashestiel. 

The first series of Zades 
of My Landlord included, 
CRAIGNETHAN CASTLE besides Old Mortality, a 

Se eae shorter story called Zhe 


Llack Dwarf. A chance meeting in Scott’s early life was 


the germ from which this tale sprung. When on his 
way to the English lakes in the summer of 1797 Scott 


* One of those who were in the Waverley secret pointed out to Scott 
how he had imperilled his anonymity by giving to the little dog which 
recognises Morton on his return from abroad the very name—not a 
common one—which Lady Douglas had suggested for one of her daughter’s 
pets. 
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stayed at Hallyards in Tweeddale with Dr. Ferguson, 
the father of his friend Captain Adam Ferguson, who 
read The Lady of the Lake to his men in Portugal. In 
the Vale of Manor there lived, about a mile off, an ex- 
traordinary creature who went by the name of ‘‘ Bow’d 
Davie.” He was a dwarf, not quite three and a half 
feet high, who, driven from his occupation as a brush- 
maker by the scorn of his fellow-men, had retired from 
the world to his native glens, and built himself a house 
with his own hands, planting rowans or mountain ashes 
round it to keep off the fairies. He had an oblong skull 
—so hard that he could easily strike it within the door- 
panel; deep-set black eyes and hideous features; fin-like 
feet on which he never wore shoes, and misshapen legs 
the outline of which he never allowed to be seen; a 
shrill, uncouth voice, and a horrible laugh. He always | 
walked with a tall pole, called a Lenz. 

It was this David Ritchie with whom Scott, in com- 
pany with his host, had the memorable interview 
described by Chambers. The Dwarf seemed to find in 
his visitor’s lameness a bond of sympathy. He grinned 
at him, locked the door, and seizing him by the wrist, 
asked him if he had any “power ”—that is, magical 
power, to which he himself pretended. When Scott 
disclaimed any such gifts, he signalled to a black cat, 
which thereupon jumped upon a shelf, as if to attract 
attention. ‘He has poo’er; ay, #e has poo’er,” repeated 
the uncanny being, seating himself as he spoke, and 
grinning horribly, when he observed the impression he 
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had made. At this point Dr. Ferguson prevailed on 
him to undo the door; and Scott retired, pale as ashes 
and shaking in every limb. Yet this unnatural creature 
delighted in the beauties of nature, and was heard by 
Scott himself declaiming long passages of Paradtse 
Lost. During his last years the Black Dwarf lived in a 
house, still existing, which was built for him by the 
owner of the land on which he had raised the original 
hut of turf and stones. He died in 1811, and was buried 
in Manor Kirkyard, where the brothers Chambers, the 
Edinburgh publishers, erected more than thirty years 
later a stone with commemorative inscription. A sister, 
whom he latterly allowed to live in a partitioned-off 
part of his house, survived her brother, and was much 
annoyed by the curiosity of the public concerning him, 
replying bitterly to all inquiries, ‘‘ Why not let the dead 
rest in peace ?” 

Neither Scott nor his publishers were quite satisfied 
with Zhe Black Dwarf. The author himself said that 
he had begun a Border tale well enough, but tired of it, 
not finding scope enough for his imagination; and so 
had “bungled up a conclusion as a_boarding-school 
Miss finishes a task which she had commenced with 
great glee and accuracy.” Nevertheless, he was very 
angry with Messrs. Murray and Blackwood when they 
suggested that he should write it again, absolutely 
refusing to do any such thing, though they were taking 
more than the usual risk by agreeing (in deference to 
Constable's susceptibilities and Scott’s whim) to issue 
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Tales of My Landlord without the magic words, “ by 
the author of Waverley.” But the shortcomings of the 
Dwarf were more than balanced by the excellencies of 
its companion, and so great was their combined success 
that Scott received from Murray a grateful letter, 
ending :— 

“Heber says there are only two men in the world—Walter 


Scott and Lord Byron. Between you, you have given existence 
to a ¢hird, ever your faithful servant, JOHN MURRAY.” 


In answer to this he affected to deny the authorship 
(it must be remembered that the Ballantynes always 
acted for the anonymous novelist), and offered to con- 
firm the disavowal by himself reviewing Zales of My 
Landlord in the Quarterly—an offer which he thought 
should carry as much conviction as to their true paternity 
as had Solomon’s method of deciding between the two 
women the ownership of the child. 

The review, with the help of Erskine, was actually 
written, and appeared a month later. Scott was particu- 
larly anxious to reply to the charges, made by Dr. 
McCrie, Knox’s biographer, that the author of Od 
Mortality had not treated the Covenanters fairly ; and 
was, besides, glad of any expedient for perpetuating the 
mystery of the authorship of the novels. Regarding this 
last point, though Erskine may in truth have written 
the bulk of the review and Scott only have transcribed 
it, making occasional suggestions, there can be no mis- 
taking the source from which came the joke about the 
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recent ‘Transatlantic confessions,” namely, the report 
that Thomas Scott had written Waverley in Canada. 

“A critic may be excused,” says the Quarterly reviewer, 
“seizing upon the nearest suspicious person, on the principle 
happily expressed by Claverhouse, in a letter to the Earl of 
Linlithgow. He had been, it seems, in search of a gifted 
weaver, who used to hold forth at conventicles: ‘I sent for the 
webster, they brought in his drother for him; though he, may 
be, cannot preach like his brother, I doubt not but he is as well- 
principled as he, wherefore I thought it would be no great fault 
to give him the trouble to go to jail with the rest !’” 


In The Black Dwarf Scott's foot is again upon the 
Border, and whatever may have been the imperfections 
in the hurried execution of the tale, the episode of 
Hobbie Elliot’s raid for the rescue of his sweetheart 
and the revenge of his burned homestead has its 
interest as a spirited picture of that rough-and-ready 
justice once practised on the marches. 


CHAPTER XI 
seROB- ROY 


HE year in which Rod Roy was written was one 
of great physical suffering for its author, who 
then had his first attacks of that severe cramp 

in the stomach, which afterwards gave him so much 
trouble. ‘I have been so very ill since I wrote to 
you,” he tells Joanna Baillie in March, 1817, ‘‘that all 
around expected to have seen the last of me.” And_-it 
took him three or four days to recover from the profuse 
bleeding and liberal blistering with which the doctors 
‘‘brought the disease to reason,” using their patient 
‘‘as monarchs do a rebellious province.” He was now 
obliged to take exercise three or four hours before noon 
and two after dinner; and therefore his output for these 
twelve months, though far from meagre, was not equal 
to that of his busiest years. Meanwhile the new house 
at Abbotsford was fast rising; the planting was done ; 
and the estate was rounded off by additional purchases. 
He also settled in a cottage at Kaeside Hogg’s friend 
William Laidlaw, who became at once the Laird’s factor 
(or bailiff) and the author’s counsellor and assistant. 
Another pleasant feature of this year was the visit to 
Abbotsford of Washington Irving, who came with an 
119 
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introduction from Thomas Campbell, the poet. The 
account given by the American author of his reception, 
and of his host, his family and his dogs, is one of the 
best existing pictures of Scott’s country life. When 
Irving’s postchaise drove up and his card had been 
sent in, all the dogs in the place came out barking 
furiously, and were very soon followed by their master, 
limping up the gravel-walk, aiding himself by a stout 
walking-stick, yet moving rapidly and with vigour. By 
his side was old Maida, the stag-hound, ‘of most grave 
demeanour,” who thought it inconsistent with his dignity 
to join in the clamour of his companions. ‘“ Before 
Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty tone, 
welcoming me to Abbotsford, and asking news of 
Campbell, Arrived at the door of the chaise, he grasped 
me warmly by the hand. ‘Come, drive down, drive 
down to the house; ye’re just in time for breakfast, and 
afterwards ye shall see the wonders of the Abbey.’” 
The guest soon found himself at home, and his morn- 
ing visit was prolonged to a stay of several days. Scott 
excused himself from accompanying him to Melrose that 
morning on the plea of ‘household affairs’—he really 
wanted to get a chapter of Rod Roy written ; but deputed 
his son Charles to take him in charge, he himself head- 
ing a family party (including dogs) which took the guest 
for a ramble on his return. At the Abbey old Johnny 
Bower, the custodian, was very full of the Sheriff, who 
he said, when he came with his great folks to visit the 
ruins, would ‘‘stand and crack an’ laugh” with him “like 
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an auld wife,” adding—‘and to think that of a man that 
has such an awfu’ knowledge o’ history !” 

During the subsequent walk, the stranger noticed that 
Scott would often pause in conversation to notice his 
dogs, ‘‘and speak to them as if rational companions.” 
Besides Maida, there was Hamlet, a black greyhound, 
who was originally named Marmion, and the setter 
Finette, “the parlour favourite,” as well as ‘a little 
shamefaced terrier,” of whose sensitiveness his master 
was fond of telling stories. “His domestic animals 
were his friends. Everything about him seemed to 
rejoice in the light of his countenance,” comments Irving. 
The future author of Zhe Sketch-Book was somewhat 
disappointed with the bareness of the hills, ‘so destitute 
of trees that one could almost see a stout fly walking 
along their profile”; but Scott defended them on this 
very ground, contrasting to their advantage his own 
“honest grey hills” with the rich ornamented garden 
land about Edinburgh, and ending his harangue with 
a thump of his stick upon the ground and the ever 
memorable words, ‘If I did not see the heather, at least 
once a year, I think I should die.” At the same time 
he fully admitted the charms of woodland scenery, de- 
claring that there was nothing he should like more than 
to be in the midst of a grand wild original forest, with 
the idea of hundreds of miles of untrodden forest around 
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“The sight of the two Misses Scott, Sophia and Anne, 
“bounding lightly like young fawns” after their morn- 
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ing lessons, reminded Irving of the lines in MZarmion in 
which their father wrote of— 
‘My imps, though’ hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child.” 

The elder—the future Mrs. Lockhart—then about seven- 
teen, he thought had much of Scott’s varied spirit in 
conversation.* Scott took his guest to see the Laidlaws 
as specimens of ‘really excellent plain Scotch people,” 
who, unlike fine folks, had character; and on the evening 
of the same day, with Maida at his feet, read passages 
to him from the old Romance of Arthur, ‘with a fine 
deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that 
seemed to suit the antiquated black-letter volume.” 
Early next morning Irving was surprised to see him 
sitting on a fragment of stone talking to the workmen 
who were building his new house, as though he were 
a man of leisure with nothing to do but bask in the sun. 
This last observation came from every visitor of the 
man who, in his spare time, got through more writing 
than almost anyone else before or since. 

A great source of gratification to Scott was that before 
the end of 1817 he had not only finished Rod Roy, but 
had, through John Ballantyne, made such arrangements 
for another instalment of Zales of My Landlord as 
enabled him to pay off the sum which the Duke of 
Buccleuch had lent him some time previously. It was 

* The American professor and Spanish scholar George Ticknor, 


declared that Sophia could tell as many Border stories as her father, and 
repeat more Jacobite songs. She was barely twenty when he saw her. 
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during this bargain for Zhe Heart of Midlothian that 
Rigdumfunnidos at length settled matters with Constable. 
The title of Rod Roy was the publisher's suggestion. 
Scott at first protested against having to write up to 
a name, saying that he had generally adopted a title 
that told nothing ; but after those principally concerned 
in the production of the coming work (including the 
Ballantynes) had dined together, no more was heard 
of the objection. In the course of the May evening at 
Abbotsford he gave the company a foretaste of the 
scene between the cattle-lifter and Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
in the Glasgow tolbooth by reciting an extemporary 
dialogue. Everyone was pleased that evening—not 
least little John Ballantyne, who got a substantial sum 
in the form of a share in Constable’s venture. In July 
Scott and Adam Ferguson made an expedition to the 
district known as ‘‘Rob Roy’s Country,” where the 
Scottish scenes of the story take place. It is a triangle, 
having Glasgow for its apex, and Stirling and Ben 
Lomond as the other two points. At the last-named it 
touches the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” country. Part of this 
region the novelist had visited in early life, when he 
found the fort of Inversnaid, established by Government 
on Rob Roy’s former estate, still garrisoned by one old 
man. 

As in the case of his first Highland romance, Scott 
had the help of oral tradition in putting together the 
story. An old countryman of the Lennox (as this corner 
of Scotland was anciently called) told him how as a 
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youth he had been sent into the Highlands to help in re- 
covering stolen cattle under the authority of Rob Roy’s 
blackmail contracts; and he learned the story of the 
marvellous escape of the famous freebooter at the ford 
of the Forth from the lips of a grandson of a follower 
of his captor, the Duke of Montrose. He had been 
presented, as we have seen, by his friend Train, with 
Rob’s spleuchan, or pouch; and he also managed to 
acquire his celebrated Spanish gun. Allowing for 
differences of time and country, Rob Roy Macgregor 
Campbell, as he called himself, was the Scottish Robin 
Hood, and the legends told of them have a family like- 
ness. But the Scottish Red Robin was a real historical 
character as well as a legendary hero, who played his 
part—not a creditable one—in the Jacobite rising of 
1715, and was secretly protected by the Duke of Argyll 
(whose name he found it convenient to take in addition 
to that of his own proscribed clan) against his great 
enemy the Duke of Montrose. Originally a cattle- 
drover, he had fallen out with the last-named over 
some trading transactions, and had been driven into 
the position of an outlaw, who did not scruple to live 
as he could at the expense of his enemy or his enemy’s 
adherents. As Rob Roy never injured the poor, or 
indeed attacked anyone whom he could afford to let 
alone, he had not so many enemies as might be sup- 
posed; and his wonderful exploits and marvellous 
escapes were largely made possible by his intimate 
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knowledge of the mountainous country and the sym- 
pathy of its inhabitants. 

Scott, as has been seen, had been reluctant to call his 
new tale by the title of the popular outlaw, and his 
objections have their justification in the way in which 
the story developed. For delightful as it is, the whole 
thing does not hang together, and is over-weighted with 
its titular hero, who is awkwardly fitted into the frame- 
work. He had, as he said, too much flax on his distaff, 
and the end of the book was consequently, as Lady 
Louisa Stuart declared, ‘‘huddled.” This, of course, 
may have been partially due to his illness, but it was 
probably even more the result of an attempt to get two 
stories into one. It is surprising to find that even the 
Northumbrian part, which everyone must find so de- 
lightful to read, the writer himself thought ‘‘smelt of the 
cramp,” and he expressed his relief when he had finished 
the whole work by writing to James Ballantyne :— 

“With great joy 
I send you Roy, 


*Twas a tough job, 
But we’ve done with Rob.” 


The high probability that Scott had in his mind, 
when drawing the character of the inimitable Diana 
Vernon, the figure of his own early love has been 
already noted; it may well have been this which 
made these sprightly pages so painful to write. 
One can imagine that the parting on horseback of 
Osbaldistone and Diana may have been not so unlike 
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that earlier parting in the writer’s own life, which was 
followed indeed by a happy marriage, but not by a 
union with her who once had possession of his whole 
heart and being. The passage would be sadly injured 
by quotation ; but the reader may perhaps be reminded 
how Diana, when in the darkness she had bent for 
a moment from her Highland pony and handed Frank 
the packet which was so important to his father’s credit, 
not only pressed his hand, but with her face, “ not 
perhaps altogether unwillingly,” touched his. He will 
remember, also, that as she rode away her cousin and 
lover gazed after her ‘‘almost stupified with surprise and 
sorrow”; and then, when she had passed from his sight, 
sat down by the wayside and “shed a flood of the first 
and most bitter tears which had flowed from my eyes 
since childhood.” This parting should have been the 
final one. But Scott, like Thackeray afterwards in 
Esmond, \et a “happy ending” do something towards 
spoiling a fine story. 

Whatever were its faults of construction, however, no 
one will deny that for presentation of character, both 
national and individual, and delineation of scenery, od 
Roy stands very high indeed. The contrast of English- 
man and Scot, Highlander and Lowlander, is illustrated 
more forcibly, perhaps, in this than in any other novel. 
Frank Osbaldistone is a typical Englishman, compara- 
tively indifferent to the pecuniary interests which sway 
the whole soul of his servant Andrew Fairservice ; and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, a man of peace never quite at ease 
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except his feet are on the Glasgow pavement, is yet 
so much of a brother Scot that, despite extreme 
differences in mode of life and divergencies in material 
interest, he finds a most distant family connection an 
irresistible link with a Highland cateran who despises 
all traders and sets every law at defiance. As studies 
of individual character again, what a fine foil to the 
charming sincerity of Di Vernon is the deep duplicity 
of Rashleigh! Two main figures exhibit in a striking 
manner Scott’s strength and weakness. The Bailie is 
indeed for all time the classic figure of the ‘‘pawky” 
Lowland merchant—hard but honest, natural and simply 
cynical, but kindly, good-natured, even humorous—as 
true a being of flesh and blood as ever trod the ‘ Saut 
Market,” in the words of Leslie Stephen. It is other 
with Rob Roy and Rob Roy’s wife. Carlyle has ob- 
jected to Scott as painting from the skin inward, not 
from the heart outward. Surely false of the Bailie, 
surely true of the Highland pair. She indeed is a mere 
declaiming braggart, he is better done, but scarcely a 
man of flesh and blood. Scott was attracted and 
moved by the Highland character, but he did not 
altogether fathom it. He was after all a Saxon, and in 
the ordinary affairs of life had possibly still something 
of the Lowlander’s deep-rooted contempt for the Celt 
“benorth the Mont,” a contempt curiously expressed 
in the still current phrase of commendation of anything, 
as “No sae Hielant.” So thus there was an impassable 
gulf between him and the real Highlander. In the 
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deeper sense he did not understand him, and so could 
not put before others that which he did not see himself. 
That is why all those brilliant Highland portraits are 
never completely successful. 

Of the many dramatisations of the Waverley Novels 
one is not surprised that Rod Roy was the most successful, 
the scene at the Clachan of Aberfoyle being especially 
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CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE 


popular. An ideal representative of the Glasgow weaver 
and magistrate was found in Scott’s time in the person 
of Charles Mackay, a citizen of the western town; 
and to-day the play is still popular in Scotland. The 
scenery of the novel is not less rich in variety than 
is the characterisation. We are transported from the 
office of a London merchant to the home of a fox- 
hunting Jacobite squire in Northumberland, which again 


we leave with Osbaldistone and Fairservice for the 
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rising city of Glasgow, with its picturesque cathedral 
(the only one in Scotland spared by John Knox’s 
disciples), its tolbooth (or prison), where the notable 
interview between Rob Roy and Nicol Jarvie takes 
place, and its venerable college (now a railway station), 
in whose grounds Frank and his cousin Rashleigh meet 
in mortal combat, only to be separated by the ubiquitous 
Macgregor. Thence we accompany the Bailie, Frank 
Osbaldistone, and the irrepressible Fairservice to the 
tryst with Rob Roy at the clachan of Aberfoil across 
the Forth on the Highland line, a tryst which Rob’s 
capture postpones till after his escape from Montrose’s 
men at the Fords of Frew. We witness with the 
travellers the discomfiture of the English force by the 
Highlanders at the pass of Loch Ard, and the vengeance 
of Helen Macgregor when she has the wretched gauger, 
who is hostage for her captured husband, thrown head- 
long into the loch. Finally we retrace our footsteps 
with the Bailie and Frank towards Glasgow, rowed 
across the beautiful mountain-girt waters of Loch 
Lomond by Highland boatmen, and then once more 
revisit Osbaldistone Hall, «learn ‘its: inmost secrets, and 
witness the death of the traitor Rashleigh at the hands 
of the Highland adventurer, who for that purpose makes 
a last appearance. ob Roy was a popular success, and 
it deserved to be; for it gives a faithful picture of men 
and manners in Scotland and England as they were at 
the period of the ’15, as Waverley and Redgauntlet did 
of the Jacobitism of a later date. 


CHAPTER XII 


“THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN” 


HEN, having got rid of his “tough job,” 

\/ \ Scott set about resuming the Zales of My 
Landlord, he found ready to his hand some 

valuable material in a communication from a lady re- 
lating to an old woman called Helen Walker whom she 
had met in Galloway. She was the original from whom 
Jeanie Deans was drawn. The genius of Scott made 
her story of humble but heroic nature one of the 
‘Legends of the: Ages. Nelly Walker, like Jeanie; 
walked up to London, and by the help of the Duke of 
Argyll saved her sister when condemned to death for 
infanticide, having previously also refused to preserve 
the other's life by giving false testimony. But, unlike 
Jeanie, she was laid to rest in Irongray churchyard, poor 
and unmarried, without any of that generous provision 
which the Duke bestowed upon his fictitious protéegée. 
Scott was fascinated by the narrative, which he not only 
elaborated and intermixed with other matter, but carried 
on to a point much beyond its natural climax. The 
demolition of the old Edinburgh tolbooth, or jail, 
about this time probably suggested to his mind the 
transference of the scene from western to eastern 
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Scotland and connecting it with the scarcely yet for- 
gotten Porteous riot. The influence of an old school- 
fellow, who held an important municipal office, procured 
for him the door of the old prison and the stones of its 
gateway, and the author of Zhe Heart of Midlothian 
was thus enabled to look upon a permanent memorial 
of one of his best works whenever he approached his 
kitchen at Abbotsford. 

Lockhart now first made the acquaintance of his 
future father-in-law, and took off his hands the task 
(no longer a pleasure since the termination of the 
great war) of writing the historical summary for the 
Edinburgh Annual Register. He tells us how Scott 
knew every house in the old town, and would never let 
his coachman drive him down the Canongate or past 
Holyrood at a speed calculated to disturb his historic 
musings. Little wonder that so devoted a native of 
Auld Reekie should linger lovingly over the description 
of the scene in the Grassmarket, or should tell with 
vivid animation how the doors of the old prison were 
forced by the mysteriously organised mob and the 
obnoxious captain of the town guard dragged out to die. 
Nor can we be surprised that the author, quite for- 
getting that he was masquerading as the old school- 
master Jedediah Cleishbotham, should, when he takes 
Butler out of the city on the day after his involuntary 
presence at Porteous’s lynching, break forth into 
raptures over that “fascinating path” round Salisbury 
Crags, once his favourite evening and morning resort, 
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“when engaged with a favourite author or new subject 


of study.” He found himself able, when revising the 
tale, to tell his readers in a footnote that the reparation 
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of this picturesque pathway—“ the scene to me of sé 
much delicious musing when life was young and 
promised to be happy ””—had been directly due to the 
passage in question. 
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The strikingly situated ruins of St. Anthony’s Chapel, 
rising above Muschat’s Cairn, where Jeanie and her 
sister's seducer had their midnight meeting, and whence 
the latter afterwards escaped, warned by Madge Wildfire’s 
singing, are still to be seen, and, indeed, are a favourite 
Sunday afternoon resort of Edinburgh citizens. And 
St. Leonard’s Crags, even to-day, keep much of the 
wild beauty which they had when Scott knew them and 
placed in their neighbourhood the little farm and 
dwelling-place of Douce Davie Deans and his daughters. 
Here it was that a few years later, Scott and Crabbe— 
a devoted admirer of The Heart of Midlothian, as was 
his friend of the verses of Byron’s ‘‘ Pope in Worsted 
Stockings ”—enjoyed a quiet walk and talked of the 
early struggles of the East Anglian poet. When 
Jeanie, under the auspices of her patriotic countryman 
the Duke of Argyll, has had her interview with Queen 
Caroline at Richmond, and all is satisfactorily settled, 
her creator is not content with providing a manse for 
her husband and a farm for her father in MacCallumore’s 
western dominions, but must needs bring Effie’s husband 
back to the scene of his crimes, make him taste the 
agonies of remorse and encounter risks of recognition, 
and finally die by the hand of the son whom he was 
seeking. 

The scene of this epilogue is the island of Roseneath 
in the Frith of Clyde which the Dukes of Argyll used 
as an occasional residence, and the adjoining shore of 
Dumbartonshire. The mountains, precipices, and caverns 
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afford a fitting theatre for the dénouement of the drama; 
but in spite of all the beauties of description and the 
tragic power displayed, we could have been well content 
to have taken leave of the homely heroine and her 
family in their peaceful home, undisturbed by the 
retributive justice which follows the visit of her erring 
sister and her aristocratic husband. These again are 
rhetorical and unreal, whilst in the character of Jeanie 
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Deans and her father Scott has scored well-nigh his 
greatest success. The sterling merit of the old man, 
his little failings, his worldly shrewdness, and, under- 
lying all, his profound devotion to the truth as he sees 
it, are altogether admirable. His daughter is a heroine, 
but a perfectly natural one; she is the ideal Scottish 
peasant woman, but an ideal based on Scott’s actual 
observation of her class. ‘This is ‘enlisting the 
affections in the cause of virtue’ ten times more than 
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ever Richardson did,” wrote Lady Louisa Stuart from 
London; and she testifies that the popularity of the 
story had completely disproved the notion that the 
author was wearing himself out. From her own family 
knowledge, too, the same correspondent (than whom 
no one was in a better position to form an opinion) 
acknowledges the truthfulness of the historical portraiture 
in the persons of the Queen and Argyll, though she urges 
the authority of her mother in favour of the character 
of Lady Suffolk. 

The first conception of the poor mad creature Madge 
Wildfire was derived from the substance of a Lowland 
ballad concerning a certain romantic character known as 
Feckless Fannie. The invaluable Mr. Joseph Train 
collected the particulars, but the character was altered 
in the novel beyond all recognition. In truth, a com- 
mon reputation for witchcraft appears to have been the 
only feature of resemblance between the wandering 
shepherdess, who was quite innocent of any weakness 
for fine clothes, and the demented vagrant who, swelling 
in her garish attire, dragged poor Jeanie Deans up the 
aisle of Willingham Church. No, the credit of this 
British Ophelia belongs to Scott alone. We need say 
nothing here of the incomparable Dumbiedikes, or the 
somewhat too intrusive Saddle-tree; but are not their 
likes plentiful in Scotland even to this day? Scott must 
have had some affection for the old covenanting father 
of his heroine, since he called the last horse which he 
used to ride by the name of Douce Davie Deans. 
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The publication of the Heart of Midlothian marked, 
as has been said, the final cementing together of the 
alliance between author, publisher, and the Ballantynes. 
Let us take this opportunity of recording how, at the 
height of its vogue, a Waverley novel was launched. 
On such an occasion there would assemble at the 
house of the printer James Ballantyne, in St. John 
Street, Edinburgh, a mighty gathering of all those who 
were in any way connected with the forthcoming publi- 
cation, including Scott himself, whom a few knew, and 
more suspected, to be his host’s ‘Great Unknown.” 
After a gorgeous feast had been disposed of, Aldibo- 
rontiphoscophornio would rise majestically, and putting 
as much of John Kemble as he was able into his 
manner, pronounce the words 

«Fill full! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table!” 
Then, after the king’s health had been duly honoured, 
he would give the company that of Mr. Walter Scott 
‘with three times three,” declaring that such a toast 
should never be omitted in his house. 

His old schoolfellow having replied in feeling terms, 
and the hostess having withdrawn, the fun would then 
begin. For now it was that James Ballantyne, with 
every vein on his brow distended and his eyes solemnly 
fixed upon vacancy, would propose in a stage whisper 
a bumper to ‘‘the immortal author of Waverley.” When 
the cheering, in which Scott took care to join, had 
subsided, the speaker would proceed to lament “the 
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obscurity in which his illustrious but too modest corre- 
spondent still chose to conceal himself,” to assure those 
present that when the news of the reception they had 
given to the toast should be conveyed to him it would 
be the “proudest hour in his life,” and much more in 
the same strain. All the while Scott would be quietly 
enjoying the scene, his confidant Erskine sitting by his 
side, preserving the necessary amount of mock gravity. 
This, however, was but the prelude to the evening's 
proceedings, the real business taking place over broiled 
bones and punch after the departure of the more staid 
among the guests, including Scott himself. The printer 
now began to descant upon the merits of the forthcoming 
work, and after a proper interval of affected reluctance, 
produced proof-sheets and read aloud from them for the 
general delectation, with great dramatic effect, some such 
striking passage as that in Zhe Heart of Midlothian 
describing the interview of Jeanie Deans and the Duke 
of Argyll with Queen Caroline and Lady Suffolk. 
“One bumper more to Jedediah Cleishbotham,” or 
some other Waverley toast followed; and the evening 
closed with “The Last Words of Marmion” in the 
host's best bass. 

The elder Ballantyne felt himself rather overawed 
by the great Constable, but his brother, the auctioneer, 
and ex-publisher, was far from being so. At his 
Parisian dinners a much freer atmosphere prevailed; 
and there one might not only hear Scott addressing 
his publisher as the Czar of Muscovy, and Johnny 
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Ballantyne recalling how the latter had dubbed him 
“The Dey of Alljeers,” but even listen to a jest told 
at the great man’s expense by his irreverent little host. 
One day, said he, a partner of the London firm 
of Longman and Co, came to Constable’s country house 
to negotiate an important matter of business. That 
matter came to naught because, when the stranger had 
complimented the Edinburgh publisher on the fine swans 
which he had in his pond, the latter had replied that 
they were only geese, and that the names of the five 
he would be pleased to observe were Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown! Scott’s little protégé actually 
named the horse on which he daily rode up to his auction 
rooms “Old Mortality,” and had the impudence to call 
one of his greyhounds “Di Vernon.” He was looked 
upon as incorrigible. At these sales Scott, attended 
by ‘‘ Maida,” was a constant attendant, so soon as the 
business of the courts left him free. 

His chief other relaxations, while in Edinburgh, were 
drives in an open carriage to the Blackford Hills, to the 
beach at Portobello (whence he makes Effie Deans 
finally*escape to her lover), or an evening visit to the 
theatre. He was obliged to give occasional dinners, 
but he always got to bed as early as he could. Among 
the most pleasant breaks in his Edinburgh official life 
were what he called the “dinners without silver dishes,” 
which took place nearly every Sunday in Castle Street. 
Only intimates like Erskine, Terry, or Will Clerk would 
be there besides the family circle; but those intimates 
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included such men as William Allan, the portrait painter, 
and James Boswell’s son, Sir Alexander ; as well as the 
Clerk’s favourite “nephews” or ‘‘nieces.” After tea in 
the drawing-room poetry was read aloud, Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Crabbe being the favourite authors. Scott 
himself was an impressive reader of tragedy; he was 
usually a listener to Ballantyne or Terry when comedy 
had its turn. It is interesting to compare this genial 
Sunday with the old Presbyterian Sabbath of Scott's 
childhood as described by himself. For dinner there 
was always, first sheep’s head broth, then sheep’s head 
itself, “the reason being that the sheep’s head, which 
requires much boiling, was put on the night before, and 
the dressing of the beefsteaks occupied the least possible 
time, and thus the necessity of employing servants on 
the Sabbath day was diminished as much as possible.” 
A bottle or two of ‘‘special” wine, undoctored by the 
retail merchant, washed down the sheep’s head and 
prepared the company for the reading of the sermon, 
“during which one part of the children were sleeping 
and the other pinching and kicking them to make them 
keep awake.” The old Lord Forbes and his family 
usually ‘assisted ” at this weekly ceremonial. 

A few months before the publication of his Edinburgh 
story, Scott had the supreme gratification of taking part 
in the discovery of the Scottish regalia. The old crown 
and sceptre of Scotland, which some had suspected the 
English of carrying off, were found in a chest in the 
Crown Room of the Castle of Edinburgh, where they 
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‘had lain since the Union. The appointment of the 
Commission to search for them had been largely due 
to Scott's own representation to the Prince Regent ; 
and the depth of feeling with which he regarded the 
matter is shown by this anecdote. The then Sophia 
Scott, who was so much in sympathy with her father 
as almost to faint at the opening of the chest, told how, 
when one of those present at this second, less formal 
visit to the Crown Room half-jestingly began to place 
the crown on the head of a lady near him, she heard him 
exclaim with the deepest emotion, “ By God, no!” so as 
completely to disconcert the irreverent trifler. Ever 
after that day, she added, her father and she seemed to 
have a more intimate relation to one another. 

Before the year concluded, the new house at Abbots- 
ford (in its earliest form, that is) was completed, and a 
‘‘handseling ”—Scott refused to call it a housewarming 
—took place, at which Scott's old schoolfellows, Lord 
Melville and Adam Ferguson, among others, were pre- 
sent, as well as his future son-in-law and biographer. 
Lockhart tells us that he had never before seen Scott 
in such spirits, and never saw him in higher afterwards. 
His fame was at its height; the proceeds of what he 
called his “smuggling adventures” had enabled him 
to realise his darling ambition of becoming a landed 
proprietor; and he was soon to receive from his Sovereign 
that title by which he is known to posterity. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SICK MAN’S ROMANCES 


composition of Rod Roy, they were nothing to 

what he endured while the third series of Zades 
of My Landlord and the greater part of /vanhoe were 
being written. His illness not only kept him for some 
time from his official duties, but postponed his intended 
journey to London, where he had been called to receive 
the honour of a baronetcy. He was at first reluctant to 


o RUEL as had been Scott’s sufferings during the 


accept a dignity which his means might not adequately 
support; but the death of his wife’s brother, who left 
money to his children, happened about this time, and he 
considered that his elevation might be of advantage to 
his eldest son, now entering the Army. His real feelings 
in the matter were thus expressed to Lady Abercorn :— 

“As some witty fellow will quote Falstaff’s speech on Sir 


Walter Blunt, ‘I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath, pray remember I made this quotation first myself.” 


For some months the great Scotsman lay at his house 
in Edinburgh at death’s door—so near to it, in fact, that 
he actually assembled his family and took leave of them. 
But his powerful constitution, aided a little by medical 
counsel, carried him through the crisis, though his hair 
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turned white and he was never quite the same man 
afterwards. So rapid was his final recovery that a 
fortnight after he had been lying helpless in a hot bath— 
he compared himself in this condition to a salmon which 
is easily speared as it hides motionless among stones 
and rocks—he was again on horseback. Scott was 
mightily diverted at hearing that one day, when he 
had been at his worst, an eccentric old nobleman 
(brother to the great advocate Lord Erskine) had 
almost forced his way into the sick-room in order to 
take his leave of him and to exhibit a plan he had 
made for the funeral procession, which he undertook 
himself to conduct to Dryburgh (his own appointed 
place of burial), there to be graced with an oge in 
the French style. This nobleman, the Earl of Buchan, 
with all his absurdity, was as able as he was odd. 
Lockhart has commemorated his ‘‘ handsome old head,” 
and Sir Walter has left on record that he gave him the 
first approbation he ever obtained from a stranger :-— 


“ His caprice had led him to examine Dr. Adam’s class when 
I, a boy twelve years old, and then in disgrace for some aggra- 
vated case of negligence, was called up from a low bench, and 
recited my lesson with some spirit and appearance of feeling the 
poetry—it was the apparition of Hector’s ghost in the 4xezd— 
which called forth the noble Earl’s applause. I was very proud 
of this at the time.” 


So it was that, when in after years he followed Lord 
Buchan’s remains to the grave in Dryburgh Abbey, he 
felt something at parting with the old man, “though 
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but a trumpery body” and a “prince of bores,” but 
“T never saw him in his best days.” 

Lockhart visited Abbotsford during the spring 
vacation in the interval between one attack of illness 
and the next. He heard Scott read a ballad which 
he had translated from the German to reassure himself 
as to the state of his own mind, and a few hours later 
was shocked beyond measure at the results. The 
groans which the most stoical endurance were unable 
to suppress, were audible not only all over the house, 
but even to a considerable distance from it. Yet the 
next morning Scott would not hear of his leaving, and 
by eleven o'clock was ready to show him Yarrow and 
to do some electioneering for the Selkirkshire Tories. 
This twenty-mile ride he took to drive away the fumes 
of the laudanum he had had to swallow; and next day 
he rode west to show Lockhart Teviotdale and the route 
which the old forayers took when invading England. 
The visitor left Abbotsford half expecting that he had 
seen the last of his host, who, though able to return to 
Edinburgh, was soon again struck down—so that there 
was a prevalent impression when 7he Bride of Lammer- 
moor and The Legend of Montrose appeared in June 
that they were destined to be the last works of the 
Great Unknown. These two stories were dictated by 
Scott, partly to Laidlaw, partly to John Ballantyne, in 
_ the intervals of his agony. When entreated by the 
amanuensis to stop work, he only replied with a request 
that the doors might be made fast: ‘‘] would fain keep 
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all the cry as well as the wool to ourselves; but as to 
giving over work, that can only be when I am in 
woollen.” He would even, when the dialogue grew 
brisk, rise from the sofa and walk about the room to 
give additional animation to his enunciation. 

The author got the outline of his Lammermoor 
tragedy from no less a person than his own mother, 
who just lived long enough to discuss upon her death- 
bed the difference between her son’s fiction and the 
facts as she knew them. The original of the Bride’s 
mother, whose headstrong will causes the catastrophe, 
was Margaret, Lady Stair, wife of one of the most 
learned and able of Scottish judges. This lady enjoined 
upon her family that her coffin should not be buried, but 
should stand on end in Kirkliston churchyard, having the 
fancy that this would secure-them continued prosperity. 
The popular belief easily magnified this whim into a 
compact with the devil. She was a determined and 
masterful woman, and her relations with her daughter 
Janet were possibly much like those described in the 
novel as subsisting between Lucy Ashton and _ her 
mother; and the scene in which Ravenswood’s betrothed 
is compelled to renounce him was founded very closely 
upon an account of an interview which took place 
between Lord Rutherford and Lord Stair’s wife and 
daughter. The horrible circumstances that followed 
the forced marriage between the bride and her mother’s - 
choice were copied by the novelist, who, however, makes 


the unfortunate lover perish in the Kelpie’s Flow instead 
1G . 
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of completing the tragedy with the husband’s death by 
a horse accident some years after. By the introduction 
of Blind Alice and her prophecy Scott enhanced and 
directed the tragic bent of the story, and inspired, it can 
scarcely be doubted, by memories of the Weird Sisters 
in Macbeth, called in the aid of grotesque horror by 
bringing in the fearful figures of the witchlike old 
women Ailsie Gourlay and Annie Winnie to lay out 
the corpse. This is among the most powerful passages 
in all Scott’s works. 

Caleb Balderstone, the resourceful old retainer, who 
was ready to do anything for the honour of the family, 
was often talked of as a gross caricature; but Scott was 
able to parallel his achievement of carrying off for his 
master the best dish of the village cooper’s christening 
feast by an amply authenticated story which he had 
heard from the old Earl of Haddington, and indeed 
many of his characteristics were touched off after the 
old Scottish serving-man as the author knew him by 
experience and tradition. The period of the story has 
been advanced from the time of Charles II. to that of 
Queen Anne. As to the identification of Ravenswood’s 
ruined castle of Wolf's Crag with Fast Castle on the 
Berwickshire coast, the author did not disclaim it, as 
the vicinity of the Lammermuir Hills and the general 
aspect of the seaboard lent colour to the fancied resem- 
blance ; but he himself had never, he pointed out, seen 
Fast Castle except from the water. The Bride of 
Lammermoor, besides being the subject of an opera in 
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which the foremost prima donnas were once wont to 
shine, has been dramatised with some success within 
many readers’ recollection. 

The legend of Montrose’s wars, which formed the 
second portion of the third series called Zales of My 
Landlord, seems to have been originally undertaken to 
give a picture of a Highland feud, set in a frame put 
together from the author's “ 
studies of the great Marquis ‘ 
of Montrose’s campaigns 
against the Covenanters and 
of his rivalry with the chief 
of the Campbells. But, 
having taken occasion to 
introduce a Scottish soldier 
of fortune serving with 
Montrose, this individual so 
gained upon his affections, 
as to become virtually the 
chief personage of the story. So it came about that 
it is not so much the great Marquis, or the Children of 
the Mist, that one thinks of when reading Zhe Legend 
of Montrose as the old mercenary captain, with his tales 
of the German wars and his much-prized horse (named 
Gustavus after the Protestant hero), who contrives to 
defeat the treacherous Argyll in his own dungeon at 
Inverary and to substitute the person of the wily lord of 
the castle for that of his prisoners. For this delightful 
creation Scott admits having taken a hint from a pre- 
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ceding master of fiction; but the great Dugald Dalgetty 
of Drumthwacket is in substance all his own. He was 
compounded partly from what he had read of the 
exploits recorded by themselves of two seventeenth- 
century soldiers of fortune (who, like Montrose’s Major, 
had some pretensions to scholarship, which they were 
by no means loath to exhibit), but partly also from 
personal recollections of a veteran whom he had met 
in his own boyhood, and who actually supplied the 
surname of the fictitious character. Together he is 
a perfect type of the “wandering Scot” of a bygone 
age, daring and yet prudent, undaunted, garrulous, with 
a touch of letters and a flavour of rascality; unscrupulous 
in general, but not without some queer notions of fidelity. 

Although written in a time of sickness and pain, these 
tales show nothing of weakness or imperfection. Scott 
must have been pleased to hear from that veteran author, 
‘““The Man of Feeling,” that the first reading of them 
had caused him to forget the sufferings of a sick-bed, 
and that the second, undertaken in more favourable 
circumstances, had only served to confirm his previous 
pleasant impression. We have James Ballantyne’s 
authority for the very singular statement that when the 
printed volume containing Zhe Bride of Lammermoor 
was put into its writer's hands, he did not recollect “one 
single incident, character, or conversation” in it, though 
he still retained in his mind the materials out of which 
he had constructed it. On reading it, he said that the 
worst of it made him laugh, and he trusted the good- 
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natured public would not be less indulgent. That they 
were by no means tired of these Northern romances is 
proved by the attempt made soon afterwards to put into 
circulation a spurious fourth series of Zales of My 
Landlord. Constable, who had just purchased all his 
copyrights, and the Ballantynes, now wanted Scott to 
drop the mask and stop the publication; but the real 
author preferred to let the public form their own 
judgment. He was justified by the complete collapse of 
the fraudulent venture. The genuine Fourth Series did 
not appear till 1831, and formed the last of the Waverley 
Novels. 

The chief cause of the distress of mind alluded to by 
Scott himself in connection with Zhe Bride and The 
Legend was the death of his old chieftain and friend, 
Charles, Duke of Buccleuch, which affected him so 
greatly as to bring about a relapse. Before /vanhoe 
appeared at the end of the year, he had lost also an 
uncle, an aunt, his neighbour Lord Somerville, and, 
above all, that mother from whom he had drawn the 
principal studies for his pictures of the past. The old 
lady had, he recalled, often spoken with one who well 
remembered the battle of Dunbar and Cromwell’s entry 
into Edinburgh; and she was not the kind of person 
who would neglect to communicate such experiences to 
a son who lived so much of his own life in bygone days. 
Scott was also not a little troubled by the disturbed state 
of the country, which he, amongst others, looked upon 
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as on the brink of civil war. He agreed to accept the 
colonelcy of a regiment of Border sharpshooters, and 
also attacked the disaffected with literary weapons, 
writing three articles called “The Visionary” for a 
weekly paper. Their authorship appears to have been 
guessed, for the Sheriff received a letter reminding him 
of the fate of Kotzebue, the German dramatist, who 
had recently been assassinated. Scott was not the man 
to hold his hand for such things. ‘“ They may fright 
boys with bugs, for I fear none,” he quotes from the 
great dramatist whose words he had ever in his mouth. 

It was little less than extraordinary that amid all 
these distractions—and we must not forget the usual 
supply of visitors to Abbotsford, who included this 
autumn Leopold, afterwards King of the Belgians—he 
should have produced one of the most successful of all 
his works, certainly the most popular in England. 
Ivanhoe was ultimately, by the publisher's wish, an- 
nounced as by the author of Waverley ; but the original 
idea was to have foisted it upon the public as the pro- 
duction of an Englishman. In a Dedicatory Epistle 
Laurence Templeton played the part of ‘Jedediah 
Cleishbotham” in Zales of My Landlord. It quite 
succeeded in giving the impression of novelty which 
was aimed at, and except for one or two words here 
and there might pass as the production of a Southron. — 
In this romance we are for the first time in one of 
Scott's novels entirely in England. Also, in spite of the 
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historical thread consisting of John’s attempt to usurp 
his brother Richard’s crown which runs through the 
work, we cannot class /vawhoe with serious attempts to 
depict a previous age, like its predecessors Waverley and 
Old Mortality, or some of its successors, such as Quentin 
Durward or The Abbot. It was described by its author 
as ‘‘a tale of chivalry,” in which no great efforts were 
made to attain a high degree of accuracy. 

The contrast between Norman and Saxon, which is 
used with so much artistic effect by Scott, had no such 
marked character at the period of which he writes; 
whilst the descendant of the Saxon kings, who, to please 
Ballantyne, is made almost to rise from the dead after 
being stricken down by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, is of 
course entirely mythical. The Jewish group, Isaac of 
York, his daughter Rebecca and the rest, were the fruit 
of the reminiscences of Skene of Rubislaw, who had 
recently returned from Germany, and amused his friend’s 
sick-bed with talk of the Ghetto and the wandering race 
which lived therein. Rebecca is certainly far more life- 
like and interesting than the highborn “Saxon” Rowena, 
the destined bride of the almost equally colourless hero, 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. The real strength of the story lies 
in its vigorous open-air cheerfulness, which the hard 
knocks of the Ashby lists—that “gentle and joyous 
passage of arms” in which only some dozen knights lost 
their lives—and even the more serious shock of mortal 
strife in the storming of Front de Boeuf’s castle, no more 
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make us forget, than the remembrance of its having been 
dictated from a bed of pain. 

It seems almost incredible that not only the terrible 
death of Ulrica and her victim in the burning castle of 
Torquilstone, but also the carousings and buffetings of 
the Black Knight with the jolly Clerk of Copmanhurst, 
and that triumph of light-hearted humour—the scene in 
which Robin Hood makes his captives, the rich Jew 
and the luxurious Prior, fix the amount of each other’s 
ransom—should be the issue of an invalid’s fancy. Yet 
the present generation has seen its like in the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

As a piece of character drawing, however, we have to 
set off against the slightly melodramatic figure of the 
Templar, with the possibly too heroic Richard and the 
bowman who could split a willow wand at five-score 
yards, the really subtly-imagined wise fool Wamba, to 
my thinking among Scott's finest creations. He 
and Gurth, and possibly Isaac of York, are the only 
real and convincing characters in the book. The 
others are unlike the men of that or any other period. 
If an Englishman naturally places /vavhoe in the first 
rank, it is because he gets more pleasure from its perusal. 
The Scottish dialect, the Scottish character, must always 
present some difficulty to him, and obstruct that perfect 
sympathy and ease of apprehension necessary to full 
enjoyment in reading. Again, Scott had not that in- 
timate acquaintance with and keen perception of the 
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remote past of England that he had of the remote past 
of Scotland. Thus his touch is uncertain and his pictures 
vague and superficial. In a word /vanhoe is a rollicking 
good story, but it is little more, and all modern critics 
will agree with Lockhart that as a work of genius it is 
inferior to Waverley, Guy Mannering, and The Heart of 
Midlothian. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SIR WALTER, QUEEN MARY, AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HE year 1820, the first of a new reign, was 

| one of renewed vigour to Scott. He was now 
able to accomplish his long-deferred journey to 
London to receive his baronetcy, having first got a fresh 
novel finished, and made arrangements for his eldest 
daughter's marriage with John Gibson Lockhart. In 
the autumn a sequel to Zhe Monastery appeared ; and 
by the end of the year a second English romance had 
been completed. Moreover, besides other “literary 
amusements,” he had begun, for the benefit of little 
John Ballantyne, the series of excellent, but not quite 
successful, introductions to the Movelzst’s Library. Yet, 
in writing to a friend concerning the sneer of a certain 
Whig Member of Parliament that ‘‘ Walter Scott wrote 
more books than any other man could read,” he could 
boast that so far from neglecting his official duties, he 
had often not only to discharge his own but to take on 
himself those of colleagues ill or otherwise disabled. 
As to the way in which he employed his leisure, he 
said he would answer his calumniator_as the child did 
the clergyman continually asking from the pulpit, “Why 
do you do this?” ‘“‘Why will you do that?” and looking, 
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as he thought, at his own pew in particular, replied, 
“What's your business ?” 

Some considerable part of Zhe Monastery had been 
written while /vanhoe was under way, and it was looked 
upon by the writer as a rest for his imaginative faculty. 
In spite of Mr. Ruskin’s 
tenderness for the story, [7~ — 


one is constrained to 
relegate it to the second 
class. It is almost the 
solitary exception which 
goes to prove the rule of 
the general superiority 
of the Scottish novels 
over those where the 
scene is laid in other 
lands. I should like, 
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TOWER OF GLENDEARG 


word for the euphuist 
Sir Piercie Shafton, . 
whose whimsicalities of Ta 
speech and splendours 

of apparel serve as a foil to the rough bluntness 
of Christie of the Clinthill—that vivid realisation of 
a moss-trooper. The chief point of interest relating 
to this romance is that of the locality in which it is 
placed—Saint Mary’s of Kennaquhair. Zhe Monastery 
represents the religious house whose ruins the laird of 
Abbotsford was so fond of showing to his guests ; and 
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Glendearg was the name actually borne (some years 
later than the date of the story) by a tower at the head 
of the glen known as Fairy Dean. It was the traditional 
associations of this lovely bit of Tweedside with the 
fairies which tempted Scott to introduce that “resort of 
distressed authors since the days of Horace’”—the super- 
natural—in the person of the White Lady of Avenel. 
Yet here is the weakest part of the book. Neither a 
good nor a bad spirit, she is eminently ridiculous. Her 
‘tricks of legerdemain with sham graves and table-shifting 
seem mere nonsense to a reader of to-day. 

Again, the true glories of Melrose will ever be con- 
nected rather with the singer of Zhe Lay of the Last 
Minstrel than with the author of Zhe Monastery. 
Scott has himself left on record a protest against the 
notion that he had in his prose romance tried to present 
a landscape copied from nature, and in particular has 
cautioned the curious in localities against spending their 
time looking for the fountain and holly trees of the 
White Lady. Strange that he should have failed for 
the first time when inspired by the neighbourhood and 
memories of his own Border country! He was to some 
extent himself conscious of it; but that there had been 
any falling off in the financial success of his latest 
venture was unfortunately concealed from him. It was 
perfectly right, as Lockhart says, to keep such a thing 
from him in later days, when Scott was overwhelmed 
with age and misfortune; but he could well have borne 
it while still scarcely past his prime, and in need of some 
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check upon the tendency to prodigal expenditure into 
which Abbotsford led him. 

Scott spent the greater part of the spring in London, 
where he not only received his new title but also sat 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence for a portrait to be placed in 
the royal gallery at Windsor. When the new baronet 
kissed the King’s hand, George IV. told him that he 
should always reflect with pleasure that Sir Walter 
Scott’s was the first creation of his reign. Such an 
honour had never before been paid to literature. The 
recipient was certainly not unduly elated, to judge from 
a communication made to his friend Morritt after his 
return to the north. The only difference which the 


” 


dignity “inflicted on” him made, was, he said, that 
‘servants bow two inches lower, a door opens three 
inches wider, and there it rests, except that in Scotland 
my degree places me among the old ladies at the head 
of the table and obliges me to carve, at which office 
I am very awkward, and regret the real days of chivalry 
when all this labour devolved upon the esquires.” In 
the same letter he declares that he thought London 
‘incredibly tiresome,” though he had had ‘one delight- 
ful evening with the Duke of Wellington, and heard 
him fight over Waterloo and his other battles with the 
greatest good humour.” 

It was during this visit, too, that Chantrey modelled 
that fine bust of the great writer, which, in the words of 
his first biographer, ‘‘alone preserves for posterity the 
cast of expression most fondly remembered by all who 
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ever mingled in his domestic circle.” Allan Cunningham, 
whom Scott had known when he was a working stone- 
mason, was sent by the sculptor to No. 15, Piccadilly, the 
house of the surgeon-dentist to the Royal Family, an old 
friend of Lady Scott’s family, where the novelist always 
stayed till Lockhart came to London. ‘Allan Cunning- 
ham, I am glad to see you,” said the great man, holding 
out both his hands; and when the envoy brought out 
something about the pleasure he felt in touching the 
hand that had charmed him so much, he smiled comically 
and commented, “Ay, and a big brown hand it is.” 
Before leaving town Scott paid a visit in company 
with John Wilson Croker to Woolwich Arsenal in order 
to see Sir William Congreve’s new rockets, on which 
occasion, according to Croker, people were much more 
intent upon a sight of the celebrated novelist than upon 
viewing either the rockets or the foreign princes who 
came to inspect them. 

Sir Walter took to his new son-in-law, whose literary 
tastes afforded him some compensation for his own sons’ 
deficiencies in that respect. In one of his letters to his 
elder son, a subaltern in a Hussar regiment, he makes a 
jesting offer of a present of £20 to the young man (who 
had a liberal allowance) if he will write back word who 
Walter the Penniless (a leader of the first Crusade) was, 
and where he marched to! The Lockharts were pro- 
vided with a pretty little house on the Abbotsford estate, 
which came to be known as Chiefswood Cottage ; and 
the future biographer had .hus plenty of opportunity for 
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gaining an intimate knowledge of his subject. Scott, 
by acquiring over his son-in-law parental rights, was 
able to restrain his dangerous propensity to satire, and 
he performed a great service this summer for his friend 
John Wilson (the future ‘Christopher North”) by getting 
him, chiefly by personal influence and personal effort, the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. Meanwhile 
Sir Walter himself had received the further honour of 
an offer from each of the two great English Universities 
of an honorary degree. He was never able to present 
himself; but nothing prevented him from accepting later 
on a dignity which placed him at the head of the in- 
tellectual world in Scotland, the Presidency of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, never before conferred upon one 
who had no scientific attainments. Among men of 
science he was already intimate with the inventor of 
the Safety Lamp; and his connection with the Royal 
Society soon enabled him to add to the list of his friends. 
the name of the illustrious optician, Sir David Brewster, 
who lies buried at Melrose. 

Nothing daunted by the want of success which 
attended Zhe Monastery, the novelist now tried the bold 
experiment of a sequel. The supernatural machinery 
was eliminated and the monastic element made sub- 
ordinate to the historic interest surrounding the romantic 
escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven and her sub- 
sequent defeat at Langside. The result was decidedly 
successful, as such a gallant rally deserved to be. The 
idea of Zhe Addot came into Scott’s head during a visit 
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to Chief Commissioner Adam at Blair-Adam, a seat in 
the neighbourhood of the castle on the lake where the 
ill-fated Queen of Scotland was forced to sign her ab- 
dication, and whence she broke forth only to encounter 
defeat and to suffer lifelong captivity in a foreign land. 
“Well, they may say what they will—many a true 
heart will be sad for Mary Stewart, e’en if all be 
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true men say of her,” the author makes one of his 


characters say; and the speech expresses very well 
his own feelings and those of many a man and 
woman since his day. And surely he was seldom 
better inspired than in those chapters describing the 
life of the lovely captive and her attendants previous 
to their escape, wherein we are more than once re- 
minded that his ancestor Buccleuch was among her 
faithful adherents. 


The story itself, too, is well enough, especially the 
M 
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love scenes between Roland and the sprightly Catherine 
Seyton, a worthy Scottish successor of Di Vernon, 
a real creation of flesh and blood, and far superior 
to the average of Scott's heroines. Opening at the 
waterlocked fastness of Avenel which the sight of 
Lochleven recalled to the memory of the page 
whom Murray sent to spy upon his sister, it takes 
the reader back to the old Monastery of St. Mary's, 
now sadly despoiled, and shows him the election of its 
last Abbot interrupted by the incursion of the mob 
headed by the rude Abbot of Unreason. Abbot 
Ambrose is introduced later to play an important part 
in the Queen’s escape; but we are perhaps more in- 
terested in the reappearance of old Abbot Boniface of 
The Monastery as the horticulturist of Kinross who 
would fain leave Church and State to take care of 
themselves if only he may grow his pears and plums in 
peace. With Roland and the old Yorkshire falconer the 
scene shifts to Edinburgh, and we are witnesses of the 
fray between Seytons and Leslies in the High Street, 
and the bickerings of Murray and Morton at Holyrood, 
ere we cross to the Fifeshire shore and reach the castle, 
where Lady Douglas holds in duress her royal captive. 
In the interests of the picturesque, Scott chose to retain 
the incorrect topography which made Mary look upon 
the rout of her troops from Crookstone Castle rather than 
from Cathcart. He justified it by citing the story of the 
Highland shepherd, who, though perfectly aware that 
Dundee had been killed at a spot miles away, always 
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told the Saxon gentlemen that he fell where certain 
striking-looking ancient stone pillars stood, because they 
liked to hear that best. But he has followed history 
pretty closely throughout, and has both in it and 7he 
Monastery sketched with bold and impartial hand the 
warring ideals of the old faith of Rome and the new 
religion of the Reformers. 

The absence from Abbotsford household of the young 
Walter with his dogs and guns and young companions, 
and still more that of his sister Sophia, with her store 
of legends and old songs, made a blank in the life of 
their father; but a more than usually plentiful supply of 
guests must have done something to fill it. The most 
distinguished among them were old Henry Mackenzie, 
the septuagenarian Man of Feeling; Sir Humphry 
Davy, the miner’s friend; and the young Gustavus, 
ex-Crown Prince of Sweden. Scott had a great 
tenderness for the last-named exile, a portrait of whose 
ancestor, Voltaire’s hero, Charles the Twelfth, hung 
in his dining-room at Edinburgh. This descendant 
of the royal house of Vasa was much interested in 
the melancholy story of another exiled prince, Charles 
Edward Stewart; but he seems to have taken warning 
from it, for instead of sinking into a sot, he lived to 
attain honourable rank in the Austrian Army, though 
never to mount the throne of Sweden. “Poor lad, 
poor lad! God help him!” murmured Scott, when he 
saw him shed tears at the proclamation of George IV. 
in Edinburgh; and he treasured with something akin 
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to reverence the seal which the exile left him as a 
memorial of his visit to Tweedside. 

An absurd report that Abbotsford had been attacked 
by a mob from Selkirk at the beginning of the winter 
moved its owner to great scorn. People who per- 
petrated such hoaxes and who mistook a dull lie for 
a good jest, reminded him, he declared, of the decrepit 
old laird of Pitmilly answering the inquiries as to his 
health of those who met him as he walked the streets 
of St. Andrews with, ‘‘Ay, man, do ye ca’ that wut?” 
He could never conceive a Selkirk mob so numerous 
but he would have ‘met them beard to beard” and 
driven them back before they had got within two 
miles of his house. It is certain that he would have 
had the whole countryside at his back on such an 
occasion ; for there was scarcely a man in it who had 
not experienced from him some individual kindness, not 
to speak of the constant employment which the building 
and laying out of Abbotsford had provided for them. 
However, annoyed as he was, he dismissed the incident 
with the good-humoured reflection that having himself 
destroyed many a castle with his pen, he could not 
complain that his own had been assaulted—“ Cossaqué’ 
as he put it—with the same harmless implement. 
That pen had been plying busily every morning 
throughout the autumn and winter before the Abbots- 
ford guests were up. One of them, Captain Basil Hall, 
calculated that one hundred and eight pages of Kendé- 
worth were written in ten days! 
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The new English romance was the outcome of Scott’s 
wish to conciliate Constable (with whom there had been 
some friction over Zhe Addot) by writing a story about 
Queen Elizabeth. Scott had long been familiar with 
Mickle’s ballad on the subject of Amy Robsart, and he 
wished to take his title from the scene of her death, 
Cumnor Place; but Constable was bent upon a full- 
dress historical novel, and insisted upon having it 
named from the castle where Dudley entertained his 
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royal mistress in such princely style. Sir Walter was 
never loath to enter upon subjects which gave him oppor- 
tunities for picturesque pageantry, and so he recked 
nothing of the fact that the revels at Kenilworth were 
not held till several years after the tragedy at Cumnor. 
He saw, too, what an effective contrast these pomps and 
vanities would make with the sufferings of the injured 
wife who came, without the knowledge of her lord, to 
witness them. So, too, resolved to please his publisher 
and gratify the public with a sight of all the figures in 
the Elizabethan drama, he shows them Ralegh spreading 
his cloak before the Queen at Greenwich at a date when 
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he should have been in the nursery; and gives them 
a peep at Shakespeare as an actor whose poems and 
plays were in everyone’s mouth long before any of them — 
had been written or a theatre had been built, and when 

the great man himself was probably still holding horses. 

Students of the period may find many similar anachro- 
nisms, due in part to the exigencies of the narrator, and 
partly to a desire for effect; but the fact remains that, 
with all this, and with all his prejudices against her as 
Mary Stewart’s captor, the central figure of Elizabeth 
is as true to history as it is great in art, and the scenes 
in which she figures are at least as faithfully portrayed 
as those in which the author depicted the to him more 
familiar and congenial Scottish Queen. For sustained 
interest the narrative of the tragic fate of Lord Robert 
Dudley’s wife is probably equal to anything Scott ever 
wrote. And, though he has taken almost as great 
liberties with it as he has with the historical setting, 
we find so shrewd a judge as Mr. Andrew Lang, with 
all the results of recent research and controversy before 
him, inclining to the view that the novelist’s solution is 
by no means unlikely, even though “suicide” be the 
more generally accepted verdict. 

So great was the popularity of Kenzlworth that the 
tale goes that the Earl of Abingdon forgot that some 
ten years before its publication he had ordered the 
demolition of Anthony Foster’s house, and drove over 
a party of enthusiastic sightseers to gaze upon what 
remained of Cumnor Place. Amy Robsart, whether 
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her fall down “two pair of stairs” were due to accident, 
foul play, or a purpose of self-destruction, now lies 
buried in the church of St. Mary the Virgin at Oxford ; 
and the tradition that her ghost haunts a certain pond in 
the parish which never freezes is all that is remembered 
of her in the Berkshire village, where she spent so much 
of hersmarriéd) hte The-tomb-of Anthony. Foster, 
however, whom the novelist admitted that he had calum- 
niated, is still to be seen in the fine old church with 
its chained Bible. An arch and some windows from his 
house were, many years since, built into Wytham Church 
in the neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER XV 


SCOTT ATTENDS GEORGE IV.’S CORONATION, AND 
WRITES “THE PIRATE” AND “NIGEL” 


\ , YITHIN a month of the publication of Aenzd- 
worth Scott was in London. He set out 
on a matter of private business, but remained 

to watch the progress through Parliament of a Bill which 

concerned the Clerks of the Court of Session. When 
he went to Court, the King received him like an old 

friend, according him the then unusual honour of a 

handshake in public. Before returning to Scotland, 

he succeeded in securing the promise of an Indian 
cadetship for his nephew and namesake, and the 
appointment of Keeper of the Scottish Regalia for 
his old friend and neighbour, Adam Ferguson, who 
was just about to be married. Another instance of his 
kindness of heart occurred on this visit. A friend of 

Lockhart’s had recently, as the result of a journalistic 

dispute, in which Lockhart himself was at first the chief 

person involved, been forced into a duel. The meeting 
took place at Chalk Farm at nine in the evening, and 

Mr. Christie, after first firing in the air, had the mis- 

fortune to mortally wound his opponent with his second 


shot. Sir Walter not only sought out the unhappy victor 
168 
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(who was in hiding preparatory to crossing the Channel) 
and offered him every imaginable assistance, but also 
undertook the delicate commission of writing to break 
the news to the father of the unfortunate duellist, a 
clergyman. The letter has unhappily disappeared. 
Christie and his second afterwards surrendered, and 
were tried for murder, but a verdict of “not. guilty” 
terminated the matter. 

Whilst absent in London Scott received the news that 
he was a grandfather, and wrote to make the character- 
istic inquiry if the little Lockhart could “grip hard as a 
Scott should.” The grandsire himself was not yet turned 
fifty. In the course of the summer he saw the last of 
his protégé John Ballantyne, whose death-bed he and 
Lockhart attended. The end of the little man, who 
died in debt, but left a legacy of 42,000 towards the 
completion of the Abbotsford library, was worthy of 
his life. His tender-hearted patron, as he stood by 
his grave in the Canongate churchyard, whispered to 
his son-in-law, “I feel as if there would be less sun- 
shine for me from this day forth.” Before long he was 
to suffer a loss which touched him even more deeply. 
Having got through the duties of the legal term, 
Scott was again in London in July to witness that 
gorgeous pageant, the Coronation of George IV. He 
went in the new steamship Czty of Edinburgh, which 
he suggested should have been called the Mew KReekze, 
and which made the journey in sixty hours, ‘‘thus 
beating the mail-coach, with the full advantage of 
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sleep and stretching of limbs.” With kindly forethought 
he had made arrangements to take with him the newly- 
married Ettrick Shepherd, whose fortunes he thought 
he might have a chance of pushing at Court, while the 
poet might in his turn render good service to the cause 
of monarchy by a coronation ode or patriotic pamphlet. 
Hogg would fain have gone, but found on reflection 
that he could not miss St. Boswell’s Fair and leave his 
farm half stocked. From his naive note it is clear that 
Scott had made a more than usually generous offer of 
pecuniary assistance in the strait to which his father-in- 
law’s sudden bankruptcy had reduced him. 
Sir Walter was highly delighted with the grand cere- 
monial, of which he wrote a description in James 
Ballantyne’s Weekly Journal, and he was probably 
at least as much gratified at an incident which befell 
him personally. Between two and three in the morning 
he and a younger friend found themselves wedged in 
among the crowd near Whitehall, and unable to get at 
the carriage which should have taken them home. A 
vain appeal had been made to the military for passage, 
when a surging of the crowd elicited a cry from his 
companion of “Take care, Sir Walter Scott, take care!” 
The effect upon the sergeant of Scots Greys, with whom 
the Great Unknown had been parleying, was magical ; 
and his hearty ‘“‘ Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, 
our illustrious countryman,” was zealously responded to 
amid cries of ‘‘Sir Walter, God bless him!” Before 
leaving town, Scott gave some more sittings to Sir 
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Francis Chantrey. The marble bust which the great 
sculptor executed for him supplied copies for the King 
and the Duke of Wellington, as well as for the artist 
himself. It was at Chantrey’s studio that he met a man 
whom he greatly admired for the bravery with which he 
had foiled a desperate attempt to rob his premises at 
midnight. This romance in robbing, when related to 
Allan Cunningham, brought into his mind the great 
scene in Guy Mannering in which Meg Merrilies meets 
her death in the cavern. 

An important result of Scott’s attendance at the 
Coronation was George IV.’s visit to Scotland in the 
following year. How great was the novelist’s part in 
the “doings” which then took place, we shall soon 
have to relate. Meanwhile he had brought back with 
him to Scotland plans for the completion of his house at 
Abbotsford. With some reluctance he sanctioned the 
demolition of the “little old cottage” and its porch 
covered with roses and jessamine; and in the following 
February he tells his friend Morritt that ‘the smaller or 
butt-end of Abbotsford, where we used to be so happy, 
is now, as the sailor says, on its beam ends.” However, 
before this had been done half of the new house had 
been built, so that guests, welcome or unwelcome, were 
able to come and go as usual. From the unwelcome 
and frequently uninvited the laird of Abbotsford found 
his daughter’s cottage, Chiefswood, a welcome refuge. 
Thither during the autumn of 1821 he often found his 
way with his dogs in the early morning, and there after 
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breakfast he wrote much of Zhe Pzrate, in the moc- 
position of which he had the benefit of his friend 
William Erskine’s local knowledge. 

Erskine, soon by his influence to become a Scottish 
judge as Lord Kinnedder, was at this time Sheriff of 
Orkney and Shetland, where the scene of the new 
romance was laid. Lockhart heard many of its chapters 
read from the manuscript by him, and said that he could 
never open the book without thinking he heard the voice 
of the gentle Counsellor, whom Scott loved so well. 
Much as the novelist relied upon his friend and con- 
fidant, he built up the framework of his story mainly 
from his own recollections. It will be remembered that 
during the summer in which Waverley appeared its un- 
known author had enjoyed a pleasant voyage round 
Scotland with the Northern Lighthouse Commissioners. 
Of this voyage he kept a detailed diary, which his son- 
in-law afterwards printed, and from this record one may 
gather the sources whence came the romance written 
seven years afterwards. 

The greater part of the events of Zhe Pirate takes 
place in the largest of the Shetland or Zetland Isles, 
of which probably few readers know more than that 
they produce a breed of small horses. At the period 
of which Scott wrote—the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century—they were still 
more Norwegian than Scottish; and, in fact, the im- 
provements which the author represents that theoretical 
agriculturist, Triptolemus Yellowley, as so eager to 
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introduce, were many of them as a fact only being 
brought in when he himself was there a century later. 
If, as some critics have held, there may be a little too 
much of this pedantic personage and his parsimonious 
sister, one must forgive the author, who was too polite 
to take any other mode of revenge upon such bores 
as constantly afflicted him than by embalming them in 
fiction. But Triptolemus is but a secondary character ; 
and even as bore, Claud Halcro, a born Zetlander, is a 
more pleasing variety, besides being interesting as the 
medium through which Scott pours out not only his 
knowledge of Dryden and his times, but also many 
graceful specimens of Norse poetry. It is of course 
round Norna of the Fitful Head and her son Cleveland, 
the Pirate, that the real interest of the story gathers. 
Critics like Sydney Smith (who was not conciliated by a 
reference to one of his sharp sayings in the text) found 
in the half-mad prophetess a reproduction of Meg 
Merrilies ; but the resemblance is surely of the slightest 
between the Lowland gipsy and the Shetland visionary. 
To my thinking the weak point of the story lies not 
in this fine study of double consciousness, but in the 
character of Cleveland, with whom Scott’s often-avowed 
tenderness for outlaws led him to deal too gently. His 
Pirate has too much of the gentleman forced into an 
unwelcome trade to be altogether effective. 

But, after all, it is the surroundings rather than the 
story itself that are most noteworthy. Scott had seen 
all that he describes so magically. He had climbed 
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Sumburgh Head and, by way of giving vent to his 
enthusiastic feelings, had slidden down ‘‘a few hundred 
feet” to the beach where Mordaunt Mertoun rescues 
Cleveland from the waves, and Norna protects his 
property from the wreckers. He had visited the 
ancient castle of Monsa, a Pict’s house with over- 
hanging story ‘shaped like a dice-box,” from which he 
drew the picture of Norna’s high-pitched dwelling where 
she compounded the charm to cure Minna’s heartache. 
He had beheld also with his own eyes the Dwarfic 
Stone of Hoy, where she professed to have received her 
mystic and fateful powers, and the Standing Stones of 
Stennis in Orkney, where the Promise of Odin, a relic 
of the Scandinavian marriage ceremony, was performed. 
Here it is that he makes Cleveland and Norna part, and 
the Pirate be taken after his farewell meeting with Minna. 
A miserable old woman of ninety, with her head wrapped 
in a clay-coloured cloak, of a colour like her own mummy- 
like complexion, and a nose and chin that almost met, 
“told us she remembered Gow the Pirate betrothed to 
a Miss Gordon”: this was apparently the hint which 
suggested the controlling personage and central incident 
of the story. Nor did Scott fail to take note of the 
little Zetland corn-mills with their horizontal wheels— 
“not capable any one of them of grinding above a 
sackful of corn at a time”—one of which he makes 
Triptolemus designate as a ‘miserable molendinary ” 
significant of the backward state of these northern isles. 
The author always retained kindly recollections of the 
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isles. Some eight years after Zhe Pivate had been 
published he met a nephew of one of the Shetland 
proprietors, who told him that the old clumsy plough 
had been laid aside, and that stout sloops were being 
used instead of the old open boats for the deep-sea 
fishing. ‘I have a real wish to hear of Zetland’s 
advantage,” the news prompts him to remark; while 
he also expressed a wish to see again its long isles, 
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towering precipices, capes covered with sea-fowl, and 
to taste once more its smoked geese and sour sillocks. 
Two anecdotes relating to 7ke Prrate and its author 
may be told before we leave the subject. The first is 
that of the lines prefixed to the chapter describing the 
condition of Minna after the scene under her window 
when Cleveland stabs Mordaunt :— 
“Nae langer she wept—her tears were a’ spent, 
Despair it was come, and she thought it content ; 


She thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale, 
And she drooped like a lily broke down by the hail.” 
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Lady Anne Lindsay was not a little surprised to find 
the verses attributed to her, as her continuation of 
Auld Robin Gray, from which they were taken, had 
never been printed. It transpired that Sir Walter, in 
his boyhood, had heard them repeated by his aunt, Miss 
Christy Rutherford, who had seen them written down 
on a paper left by her sister, Mrs. Russel of Ashestiel, 
who had them from Mrs. Pringle of Yair, a frequent 
visitor at the house in Edinburgh where the composer's 
mother lived. Putting the interval at forty years aside, 
one may allow that this is not the least remarkable 
illustration of the retentiveness of Scott's memory. 
The second story shows us the other side of the 
picture. Cleveland’s song in which he serenaded 
Minna had been set to music by a Mrs. Arkwright, 
daughter of Stephen Kemble and niece of Mrs. 
Siddons. When Scott heard this sung some years later 
he thought the words “capital,” and asked if they were 
not Byron’s! But that was when he was a broken man. 
The mention of Byron reminds us that it was to the 
author of Zhe Pirate that the poet of The Corsair 
dedicated his magnificent Cazz. Scott, who had himself 
suffered at the hands of the “‘unco’ guid” on account of 
the Scriptural language which some of his fictitious 
creations have so frequently in their mouths, stoutly 
defended his literary brother, maintaining that if Cazz 
were held blasphemous so should Paradise Lost be also. 

To return to Scott himself. One day, in the same 
autumn when Zhe Pirate was being written, Lockhart 
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was over at Abbotsford talking to Terry the actor, 
whose advice about the new buildings was at the time 
in great request. Their chat was suddenly broken in 
upon by Sir Walter, who, holding out a bundle of 
manuscript, exclaimed, ‘‘Well, lads, I’ve laid the keel 
of a new lugger this morning—here it is—be off to the 
waterside, and let me hear how you like it.” The keel 
of the new lugger was the first chapter of Zhe Fortunes 
of Nigel, and the new boat was launched within less than 
half a year after the piratical craft had left the docks. 
In the Introductory Epistle—well worth reading by 
anyone interested in Scott’s literary methods and 
opinions, though perhaps rather too long—the author 
(still anonymous, it is to be remembered) justifies this 
haste. He confesses to the imaginary Captain Clutter- 
buck (representing those of his friends who had urged 
that he should give the public a rest and himself time 
to prepare carefully the next novel) that the books and 
parts of books which he had succeeded best in had 
always been written with the greatest rapidity ; and he 
declares to him that a man should strike while the iron 
is hot, and hoist sail while the wind is fair. As to the 
supposed danger of ‘‘writing himself out,” the best 
authors had, he maintained, been the most voluminous ; 
and he did not think so ill of the present generation of 
readers as to suppose that its present favour necessarily 
inferred future condemnation. 

That Sir Walter was right on the last point, his 


abiding popularity with all healthy-minded persons is 
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the permanent evidence; and we know from Constable 
himself how little his client’s popularity was yet 
diminished. The publisher wrote to the author on 
the day after Mzge/ was issued, that he had seen 
people reading it in the streets as they passed along, 
and that the smack Ocean, by which the new work 
was shipped from Edinburgh, arriving in London on 
the Sunday, had been relieved of seven thousand 
copies before half-past ten on the Monday morning. 
The world owes it to Ballantyne, Erskine, and Lock- 
hart that this fine historical romance was not suffered 
to take the form of a mere zeu ad’esprit. Scott had 
begun to print a series of imaginary letters, presumed 
to be written in the days of James I., accompanied with 
a caustic commentary by a Radical chaplain, who was 
_ supposed to edit them, when he was persuaded by them 
that he would thus be throwing away valuable material 
for the delectation at best of a few musty antiquaries. 
- Some of these Letters appear to have been contributed 
by Lady Louisa Stuart, Morritt, and perhaps other 
friends. 

The most striking point about 7he Fortunes of Nigel 
is that, though all the action takes place in and around 
London, every leading character in it, from the King 
to the hero’s servant, is a Scot. The Scottish atmo- 
sphere is varied only by some whiffs of Cockney rascality 
having their source in the author’s familiarity with Ben 
Jonson’s plays. There is no trace here of “cram” or 
of imperfect topography, though by a slip of the pen 
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Hyde Park is once spoken of half a century before its 
existence. The author is thoroughly at home both with 
the people and the places of his third English romance. 
“Scotland in London” might, in fact, have been the 
sub-title of the book, which relates the fortunes and 
misfortunes of a young Scottish peer and his servant 
in the metropolis in the days of the first Stewart King 
of England. Nigel’s object is to save his estate, 
threatened with the foreclosure of a mortgage, by 
obtaining the repayment from the Crown of a sum 
advanced by his father; and his servant has also his 
own “‘sifflication” in the form of a petition for the settle- 
ment of a debt arising from goods supplied to royalty by 
his father, erstwhile an Edinburgh butcher. 

Court influence, represented by the overbearing arro- 
gance of Buckingham, with Prince Charles in the back- 
ground, is all against the chief suppliant, who is moreover 
betrayed by his false friend Lord Dalgarno; but he has 
on his side the beneficent influence of George Heriot, 
‘‘Jingling Geordie,” as the King pleasantly named his 
goldsmith and banker, and Dalgarno’s father, who has 
saved James's life in the days of the Ruthven Raid. 
Richie Moniplies, Nigel’s servant, has for his own 
part a useful ally in the person of Laurie Linklater, 
an Official of the royal kitchen, who has such a tender- 
ness for his northern countryman that he allows him 
to insert his petition between the basin and the platter 
in which the favourite royal mess, the well-known 
Scottish pottage, called cockze-leekie, is being sent up. 
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Linklater’s recipe for the favour of the wisest fool 
in Christendom (as a French statesman aptly dubbed 
James I. and VI.) was a direct appeal to his Sovereign’s 
sapience spiced high with Latin—the cook had himself 
studied at Edinburgh—with a carn (grain) or two of 
Greek, and, if possible, a reference to the wisdom of 
Solomon in the original Hebrew, seasoned with a merry 
jest or so. 

Every scene in whieh the British Solomon figures 
shows Scott at the height of his art. It is difficult to 
say whether one prefers that in which Jingling Geordie 
obtains from him the royal sign-manual, or the interview 
in the presence chamber of the same new palace of 
Whitehall, culminating in James’s hurried retirement and 
perusal in private, ere Steenie and Babie Charles arrive, 
of Glenvarloch’s petition; or again one may perhaps 
doubt whether either of these be not surpassed by the 
picture of the hero’s rencontre with the royal hunts- 
man in Greenwich Park, with its masterly representa- 
tion of the royal timidity struggling with the sense of 
offended dignity ; or by the later scenes in Elizabeth’s 
old palace in which James hides Richie behind the 
arras to enjoy a joke at his goldsmith’s expense, and 
once more sinks the king in the man in his emotion on 
beholding old Huntinglen’s distress at his son’s disgrace. 
Second only to the royal James in skilfulness of por- 
traiture is the awkward, conceited, and wordy, but 
staunch Scottish servitor, Richie Moniplies, who leaves 
his master in his prosperity after reproving him for his 
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petty gambling and other delinquencies, but returns to 
help him out of his adversity with the wealth which he 
has acquired with the hand of the murdered miser’s 
daughter. Richie has a touch of Andrew Fairservice 
in Fob Roy, but he has sterling qualities which were 
unknown to Frank Osbaldistone’s follower. Not the 
least remarkable in the gallery of London Scots is 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, described by the Greenwich 
barber as a handsome person, ‘‘bating the loss of his 
fingers and the lameness of his leg and the length of 
his chin’—that sharp-tongued misanthrope, once his 
royal master’s whipping-boy, to whom the failings and 
misadventures of his kind were as the breath of life, 
but with enough of humanity still left in his nature to 
prompt him to stand by Nigel when he braved the frown 
of Prince Charles and the arrogance of Buckingham in 
St. James’s Park. 

Nigel’s fortunes take him from his lowly lodgings in 
Paul’s Wharf to the Court at Whitehall, to dine with the 
King’s goldsmith in Lombard Street and with a noble 
countryman in his mansion along the river bank; he is 
inveigled into Beaujeu’s ordinary in Blackfriars (where 
he sees a prentice put to shame a swaggering bully) by 
his false friend Dalgarno, in whose company also he 
sees Burbage play Richard III., and visits other haunts 
of fashion and pleasure, till Malagrowther’s hints turn 
love into hate and lead to the assault within the sacred 
precincts of St. James’s. He has then to take refuge 
from a Star Chamber prosecution, involving the loss of 
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a right hand, first in the Temple, and finally within 
those adjacent purlieus of Whitefriars, the ‘sanctuary ” 
known as Alsatia. Here the young man learns the 
virtues of self-reliance; and after saving his landlord's 
daughter from the villains who had murdered her 
father, finally escapes down the river with her in a 
wherry provided by the influence of a clockmaker’s 
pretty daughter (who has lost her heart to the young 
lord) over one of her father’s apprentices. But his 
misfortunes are not yet over; for he next frightens the 
King in Greenwich Park and is sent to the Tower fora 
presumed attempt on his sacred person. Meanwhile, 
however, the love-sick maiden has approached James in 
page’s dress and pleaded his cause ; and the fortunes of 
Nigel are restored when the royal wiseacre has convinced 
himself of her sincerity by eavesdropping upon them 
both in the Tower, where he has constructed a hiding- 
place which he calls in his wonted Scotch his ugg, or ear. 

This is the main plot; but connected with it is the 
story of the misdoings of the villain Dalgarno, who is 
finally murdered by robbers in Enfield Chase. Dalgarno’s 
effrontery is rather overpowering ; he seems to regard 
the displeasure of neither God nor man, and is certainly 
not so convincing a villain as Richard Varney in the 
romance of Amy Robsart. Yet what is known of that 
infamous historical crime, the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, is enough to prevent any cautious person 
from denying the possibility of such a character existing 
in so abandoned a world as the Court of James I. 
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Not content with this historical novel, which, like so 
many others, was finished hastily, Scott not only did 
some of his usual editing, but even dallied for a while 
again with his old mistress, the Muse of Poetry. Not 
to mention a contribution to a charitable venture of 
Joanna Baillie, he wrote in the course of two wet 
afternoons at Abbotsford the dramatic fragment called 
Flalidon Hill, for which he received no less a sum than 
41,000, this being dedicated to the Indian outfit of his 
nephew Walter. Constable not only approved the hasty 
bargain made by his partner, but suggested that Scott 
might turn out a “ Bannockburn,” or some similar battle- 
piece on the same terms, every quarter! But here we 
must for a time leave his literary affairs and look at Sir 
Walter in a new character. 


Qo ec. 100 


CHAPTER ®XVi 


SIR WALTER AS STAGE MANAGER 


1822, no Sovereign of the House of Hanover 
had yet visited Scotland. Scott probably advised 
the measure as likely to appease the discontent that was 
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rife among the industrial classes, and likely, in the opinion 
of many, to become a political movement against the 
Monarchy, which the recent proceedings against Queen 
Caroline had not raised in popular esteem. 

The adviser of the King’s journey was also the chief 
director of the celebrations which accompanied his re- 
ception. And it was characteristic of the man that most 
prominent in every procession and ceremonial were 
Highland chiefs in full costume, certainly picturesque 
enough, but in no sense representative of the Scotland 
of their day. So far was the real strength and character 
of the northern kingdom lost sight of, that not only was 
the representative of the principles of the Revolution 
arrayed in the Stewart tartan (and pronounced ‘‘a verra 
pretty man!”) when he held a levee at Holyrood, but 
even when entertained by the Edinburgh magistrates in 
the Parliament House was actually made to give as the 


chief toast of the evening, ‘“ The Chieftains and Clans 
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of Scotland and prosperity to the Land of Cakes!” 
Amongst the clans Sir Walter no doubt included those 
of the Border, but why leave out the folk between north 
and south, the folk ever the real backbone and sinew of 
the country? It was almost as though some admirer of 
Celtic traditions should have arranged that the health 
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of “The Welsh Bards and the Roast Beef of Old 
England” should be drunk at a typical British gather- 
ing. Scott was thinking of poetry and the past rather 
than of history and the present. 

His post of adviser-general was no sinecure. Writing 
after it was all over, he assured one of his friends that 
such a month of toil he had never had and trusted never 
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to have again. From seven in the morning till mid- 
night, said he, his town house was “‘like a cried fair” ; 
and in one day he had no less than sixty callers. 
Amongst other duties he had especial charge of the 
Highlanders, ‘“‘so that the house rung with broad- 
swords and targets and pipes from daybreak to sunset.” 
With the help of the veteran soldier and historian of the 
Highland regiments, David Stewart of Garth, he had to 
settle numerous disputes as to precedence, to accommotiate 
quarrels, reconcile scruples, and smooth down prejudices. 
By dint of unwearied perseverance, constant hospitality, 
and a ballad in which the Ceitic chiefs were flattered to 
the top of their bent, all difficulties were overcome before 
the landing of the royal personage at Leith pier. As 
well as arranging so much of the ceremonial, Sir Walter 
was at every turn called on for advice by the civic 
dignitaries, so that, in his own words, he was ‘‘in close 
and constant communication for the whole time with 
every kind of society, besides processions and all the 
public bodies in Scotland from the peers down to 
porters.” 

When Scott’s boat drew up alongside the royal yacht, 
the King exclaimed, “Sir Walter Scott! The man in 
Scotland I most wish to see!” When he came on deck 
George IV. called for a bottle of Highland whisky, 
drank his health, and graciously commanded him to’ 
drink in return. Scott’s request that he might keep the 
glass which His Majesty had used was granted; but it 
was not fated to form one of his treasures, for on his 
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return to his house in North Castle Street, the arrival of 
an unexpected guest put everything else out of his head, 
and alas !—Sir Walter sat down upon it. The innocent 
cause of this misfortune was the old parson-poet George 
Crabbe, who was unlucky in the circumstances of his 
long-deferred visit to the North. His brother author, 
though glad to entertain him in his Edinburgh house, 
was fain to be content at this busy time with half an 
hour's chat in the evening, and for the rest handing him 
over to his son-in-law ; but he was so careful of the old 
man’s welfare, that he engaged a caddie to look after 
him during his evening rambles in the old town. Scott 
said that he could not tell whether Crabbe enjoyed all 
the hurly-burly of the royal visit, but he was sure that 
he was astonished by it. On the morning after his 
arrival the old poet was discovered in the parlour “ with 
two high chiefs of the West Highlands whom he (hearing 
them speak together in Gaelic) regretted he could not 
address in French, which he thought would be more 
germane to their comprehension than English.” The 
Lowland host came to the rescue with an English 
‘good morning”; and one may read in a journal kept 
by the reverend author of Zales of the Hall that he got 
to like the wild Highlandmen well enough when he 
came to know them. 

At six o'clock that morning Sir Walter, “arrayed in 
the garb of Old Gaul,” had been attending a muster 
of the Celtic Club in the Queen Street Gardens, pre- 
senting them with colours for the coming procession, 
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and communicating to them some of his own enthusiasm. 
Throughout the day he was “in a most bardish state of 
excitement,” being much elated at the success of his 
arduous labours. 

“T wish you could have seen the ancient front of Holyrood 
Palace, alive as it was with all the Scottish officers of State and 
of the Crown in their antique dresses, and the singularity of 
so many plaids and plumes and shields and drawn broadswords, 
all under banners that had not seen the sun since 1745,” writes 
the skilful stage-manager of Scotland’s show to his friend 
Lady Abercorn. “The readiness of all the country to take 
arms was very singular. You saw children of ten and twelve 
years old with target and broadsword, and one little [fellow], 
the son of the chief of, MacGregor, was very indignant when 
I laughed at him.” 


The proscribed clan was not forgotten; for Rob Roy 
was duly played before the King at the Edinburgh 
Theatre. The ceremonial at Holyrood was somewhat 
marred by the antics of a city alderman, a certain Sir 
William Curtis, who bid fair to eclipse Glengarry, 
Macleod, yea, the Hanoverian Stewart himself, by the 
imposing figure which he made in his costly and all too 
gorgeous kilt. One of the most magnificent ‘‘functions” 
planned by Sir Walter was the procession from Holyrood 
to the Castle, representing the old “ Riding of the Par- 
liament.” There were sixty thousand people in the 
streets, ‘‘ without,” as Scott boasted, ‘‘the least appear- 
ance, I do not say of riot, but even of crowding or 
inconvenience. All stood perfectly firm, and until the 
King passed, quite silent; whilst his progress was 
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marked by a rolling cheer” from the different bodies, ‘‘all 
separated into their different crafts,” which lined the route. 
Sir Robert (then Mr. Secretary) Peel, in a speech 
delivered some years after the great Scotsman’s death, 
recalled how on the same day he had passed along the 
High Street in company with Sir Walter, each hoping 
to escape notice in the crowd. Scott modestly expressed 
his opinion that everyone was entirely absorbed in 
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loyalty ; but, said the minister, ‘““he was recognised 
from one extremity of the street to the other, and 
never did I see such an instance of national devotion 
expressed.” Scott was naturally a constant guest at 
Dalkeith, where the new Duke of Buccleuch was enter- 
taining his Sovereign. He received at the conclusion of 
the royal visit the King’s “ warm personal acknowledg- 
ments” for his unremitting activity, and the knowledge 
he had shown of his countrymen evidenced ‘by the 
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just estimation” in which they held him. He made 
use of the royal favour not only to obtain titles for 
his friend Captain Ferguson and the artist Raeburn 
(whose portrait of Scott was his last work), but for 
other than personal aims. The restoration of the 
peerages forfeited in the ’15 and the ’45 was a boon 
fittingly granted to the author of Waverley and Rod Roy, 
and Scottish antiquaries were gratified by the promised 
return to their capital of the old cannon Mons Meg, 
which the greatest of their number asked for as a 
personal favour. 

In the midst of the immense fatigue and exacting 
festivities of the royal visit, Scott was tried by the 
severer strain of a deep personal affliction. An un- 
founded calumny gave the last blow to the failing health 
of William Erskine, Lord Kinnedder, his dearest friend, 
his most trusted literary adviser; and on one of the 
noisiest days of the Edinburgh festivities Lockhart and 
Mr. Thomas Thomson accompanied him to the funeral 
at Queensferry. No sooner was it over than public 
duties again demanded his presence, though his son-in- 
law had never seen him in such a state of dejection. 
The result was a feverish attack which his healthy 
constitution was able to throw off, but which for some 
weeks quite prostrated him. And the first attack of 
apoplexy, which came upon Sir Walter during the 
autumn, he attributes partly to “depression of spirits 
arising from the loss of friends.” One who knew both 
men intimately expressed the opinion that a more entire 
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and perfect confidence than that between the strong and 
manly Scott and the sensitive and almost womanly- 
natured Erskine never existed; whose was the greater 
nobility of heart and character it was impossible to 
decide. Scott said of his friend that ‘‘if ever a pure 
spirit quitted the vale of tears, it was William Erskine”; 
and added to the simple eulogy the truly characteristically 
practical words: “I must turn to and see what can be 
done about getting some pension for his daughters.” 
Sir Walter was not only the “discriminating and keen 
man” which Crabbe found him, but also a being of 
supreme tenderness. 


CHAPTER XVII 


‘“FOUR WORKS OF FICTION ” 


may think of Scott as at the height of his fame 

and fortune. He was now certainly the greatest 
Scotsman, and probably, next to Wellington, the most 
illustrious British subject of his day. At Abbotsford he 
was inundated with visitors of all classes and every 
clime—British peers, foreign princes, American tourists. 
The position he had attained in the literary world is 
shown no less by his election to ‘‘The Club” founded 
by Dr. Johnson, than by his relations with Archibald 
Constable, that most ambitious but not least sagacious 
of publishers. Not only were the remainder of Scott's 
copyrights purchased from him for a substantial sum, 
but money was advanced to him by way of bills in 
exchange for vague agreements stipulating merely that 
he should write four ‘‘works of fiction” of the usual 
“Waverley” length, extra payment to be made if this 
were exceeded. The four works thus provided for 
came forth within two years under the titles of Peverl 
of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan’s Well, and 
Redgauntlet. Builders and planters had, as the author 
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Ae the period of the King’s visit to Scotland we 
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said, drained his purse, but with such means of repairing 
it there was no fear of the future in his mind. 

Of these four the first is the longest, and at the same 
time one of the weakest works that ever came from 
Sir Walter’s pen. The author himself said it smelt of 
the apoplexy. The story begins and continues much 
too slowly, and then ends suddenly and jerkily in a 
series of historical scenes, which are not uninteresting 
in themselves, but do not connect themselves at all 
easily with the plot. It is a little uncertain whether 
it is the old cavalier Sir Geoffrey, or his son Julian, 
who gives his name to the tale. Whichever it be 
we cannot profess much interest in him; nor is The 
Peak itself for long the theatre of events. The love- 
making of Julian and Alice is prolix and does not 
stir us, in spite of the jack-in-the-box appearances of 
the lady’s father, Major Bridgenorth, whose conduct 
throughout is most perplexing; and in the complex 
intrigues of Buckingham and Edward Christian we 
quite lose sight of the affairs of the old Countess of 
Derby and the Isle of Man till the old lady is hurriedly 
brought in at the close to remind us and the King of 
them. 

Yet the whole of the action hinges upon the scheme 
of revenge which Christian endeavours to carry out 
against the judicial murderer of his brother the Deem- 
ster. Scott was never in the Isle of Man; but his 
attention was drawn to this home of congenial legend 
by the accidental residence there for some time of his 
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brother Thomas, when in pecuniary distress. Through 
Thomas Scott he was enabled to see some papers which 
threw much light upon the part played by the leading 
personages of the island in the Great Rebellion. It 
cannot be said that he made much of his material; and 
one is not sorry to leave the Castles of Holm Peel and 
Rushen and the monumental stone of Goddard Crovan 
for the shores of England. The Derbyshire scenes that 
follow are little better; but the author’s familiarity with 
the history of the period galvanises some life into the 
story before it expires in the atmosphere of the Court 
of Charles I]. Buckingham and Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
the dwarf, are, like most of Scott’s historical characters, 
more alive than any of the fictitious personages, unless 
it be the feigned mute Fenella; and Colonel Blood 
and Titus Oates make effective, if somewhat spasmodic, 
appearances. 

The Whitehall chapters of Peverzl are nearly as 
good as those of Wzge/, St. James’s Park is again the 
scene of one of the leading incidents, and we now see 
the inside of Newgate as well as that of the Tower. But 
one feels that these things are thrown in to give life to 
the story which they rather smother. Fenella (the 
name was borrowed from ‘‘ Lady Fenella’s Castle” in 
Kincardineshire), the diminutive spy, whose hopeless, 
yet steadfast passion upsets all the villainous schemes 
of her father, is a grotesque performer, whose tricks we 
are compelled to watch with a certain reluctant admira- 
tion. Incredible as they are, Scott borrowed the most 
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astounding of them—her long-assumed deafness and 
dumbness—from an apparently well-attested fact in his 
own family history. A woman, who originally came for 
a night’s shelter at his grandfather’s house, but who 
remained there to spin and look after the poultry for 
three or four years, actually kept up the pretence that 
she was dumb during all that time. Being one day 
surprised into speech, she disappeared from the house 
as suddenly as she had come. 

The skilfully compacted romance of Quentin Durward 
soon came to atone for the long-winded and somewhat 
incoherent Peverzl, The new work—to my thinking 
the finest specimen in existence of the historical novel— 
surpasses even The fortunes of Nigel, The Abbot, and 
Ivanhoe, by the natural manner in which the affairs of 
the fictitious hero are made to fit in with real events. 
Yet although the writer himself knew that he had 
done well, his public at first gave the book as cold a 
reception as they had Peverz/, and Constable actually 
declined to arrange for any further novels till the four, 
of which this was the second, should have appeared! 
Scott himself thought of making a pause and bringing 
out some dialogues on the subject of popular super- 
stitions before going on with another Waverley. But 
ere a satisfactory bargain had been struck the tide 
turned ; and Sz. Ronan’'s Well was in print by the end 
of the same year. Quentin Durward was the first book 
by Scott in which the scene is laid outside the British 
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Isles ; and it was the sensation which it created in Paris 
which retrieved its reputation at home. 

The period of the story is the close of the Middle 
Ages, when kings were beginning to throw off the yoke 
of the feudal nobility by gathering round them a military 
force whose leaders were entirely dependent on their 
personal favour, and by employing the services of states- 
men whose abilities were more important than their 
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birth. The ablest of these monarchs was Louis XI. 
of France, who possessed the nucleus of such a force 
in his Scottish Guard, and whose most trusted coun- 
sellors were a low-born churchman and a_ barber. 
Louis’s most dangerous rival was the headstrong Duke 
Charles of Burgundy usually called ‘The Bold,” but 
more properly “The Rash”; and the only point in 
which he was not intellectually Charles’s superior 
was in his curious addiction to astrology. The 
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climax of the tale is reached when the astute but 
superstitious King has put himself in the power of his 
enraged and injured foe in reliance upon the predictions 
of one who professes a knowledge of the stars; and 
perhaps its finest scene is that in which the pseudo- 
scientist Galeotti saves his life by persuading Louis that 
if he puts him to death his own end must according 
to his horoscope inevitably follow within twenty-four 
hours. 

At the Burgundian frontier fortress of Péronne 
Charles and Louis meet, and there take place not only 
the masterly scene just referred to, but also that scarcely 
less subtly imagined episode, the conference in which 
the crafty French King plays successfully upon the 
vanity of the sagacious Philippe de Comines and in- 
duces him to stand his friend. Here, too, meet again 
the Scottish soldier of fortune and his royal employer, 
whom he had first known at Plessis-les-Tours as the 
mysterious merchant Maitre Pierre, and who, after the 
youth had saved his life at the boar-hunt, and guarded 
it at the supper with Balue and Crévecceur, had sent 
him to convey Isabelle de Croye and her aunt to Liége. 
If the wiles of Louis and the characters of his instruments 
and opponents are the main subjects of interest to the 
reader, he will not on that account miss the charm 
of the fictitious love-story, absolutely colourless and 
characterless though the heroine be, with which they are 
so deftly interwoven, or fail to take note of the skilful 
delineation in the imaginary archer of the ideal Scot— 
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that finely compounded amalgam of daring and prudence. 
Were I to attempt to sum up the merits of this 
great romance I should say that it was impossible 
to decide which gives the stronger impression of truth, 
the presentation of the historical personages and their 
surroundings, or the knowledge of human nature dis- 
played in the purely imaginary characters. And perhaps 
the greatest qualities of all are shown when, as in more 
than one chapter of the book, fictitious incidents and 
conversations are grafted upon a stem of ascertained 
fact. 

Scott, we gather, drew on his personal experience for 
two incidents of the story. His vivid description of 
Cardinal Balue at the mercy of his horse as he 
attempted to discuss affairs of State with his malicious 
master, leads him to the admission that even so strong 
a rider as himself had in his time been in similar case ; 
and in relating how Quentin was enabled, by plunging 
into a stream and thence climbing undiscovered into a 
tree, to overhear the plan of the ambuscade prepared for 
him, he tells us that this was how he himself had been 
wont to approach the nest of the wakeful raven. The 
Bohemian or Zingaro, too, the intended agent of Louis's 
treachery and ultimately the victim of his fear, was drawn 
largely from the Scottish gipsies. Sir Walter himself, 
except for his short trip to Paris in 1815, had not been 
in France; and it was to his friend Skene’s diary of a 
recent tour in that country that he was indebted for 
most of his local colour, and particularly for the ingenious 
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introduction to the novel which is therein represented as 
inspired by a visit to the chateau of a nobleman of the 
ancien régime. He said that the chroniclers whom 
he read did not help him much, except Comines; but 
with the knowledge gained from them he was able, 
aided by his sympathetic imagination, to make those 
times live again as no historian had ever yet succeeded 
in doing. 

In St. Ronan’s Well we are back again in Scotland 
and in the modern world. The book was another ex- 
periment ; but the effort to portray contemporary life at 
a northern watering-place was scarcely so successful as 
the preceding excursion into French medizval history. 
There is, however, a great deal more to be said for the 
book than some of its critics have allowed. Innerleithen, 
whither we are told by his son-in-law that Scott had in 
his early days sometimes accompanied his mother and 
sister, has been pretty generally accepted as the original 
of St. Ronan’s. But, although the little Peeblesshire 
town went so far as to appropriate to itself the title of 
the novel, its claim has not been altogether unchallenged. 
Indeed a place much nearer Abbotsford seems to be 
suggested by this anecdote. One afternoon Scott was 
riding with Laidlaw and Lockhart on the hills above 
Melrose, and talking to them about the success of 
Quentin Durward in Paris. When he remarked that 
he thought he could “make better play still with some- 
thing German,” his worthy bailiff and sometime amanu- 
ensis burst out with, “Na, na, sir—take my word for it, 
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you are always best like Helen MacGregor, when your 
foot is on your native heath”; adding, “I have often 
thought that if you were to write a novel, and lay the 
scene here in the very year you were writing it, you 
would exceed yourself.” 

Scott replied with a smile, ‘‘ Hame’s hame, be it ever 
sae hamely. There’s something in what you say, Willie. 
Suppose I were to take Captain Clutterbuck for a hero, 
and never let the story step a yard beyond the village 
below us yonder?” Whereupon Laidlaw declared that 
that was the very thing he wanted: “Stick to Melrose 
” “And what for no?” asks Scott, taking 
the words from his friend, which in the novel he was to 
put into the mouth of Meg Dods. And after there had 
been some talk about local personages who might be 


in July, 1823: 


introduced with effect, Sir Walter said gravely, “Ay, ay, 
if one could look into the heart of that little cluster of 
cottages, no fear but you would find materials enow for 
tragedy as well as comedy. I undertake to say that 
there is some real romance at this moment going on 
down there, that, if it could have justice done to it, 
would be well worth all the fiction that was ever spun 
out of human brains”; and he then went on to tell in 
a most impressive manner “a tale of dark, domestic 
guilt,” which had come to his knowledge as sheriff. 
The scene, however, was not Melrose, but, says the 
narrator, ‘““a smaller hamlet on the other side of the 
Tweed, full in our view,” which may possibly have 
been Innerleithen. Marchthorn is probably Peebles, 
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where dwelt Miss Ritchie, the true original of the 
landlady of the Cleikum Inn in the Aultoun of 
St. Ronan’s. 

If in S¢. Ronan’s Well the author did not exactly 
exceed himself, he, at the very least, executed a highly 
skilful tour de force. And if he did not do more— 
which seems quite open to question—the fault lay rather 
with Ballantyne and Constable than himself. Clara 
Douglas’s state of mind and conduct towards Etherington 
and Tyrrel is insufficiently accounted for by the trick 
put upon her by the former. We should remember, 
however, that as the tale was originally written, the 
mere mock marriage was not the extent of her wrong. 
Scott altered his plan against his better judgment and 
fatally injured his work. Nearly all the action is 
crowded into the last few chapters, and the catastrophe 
is by no means skilfully engineered. The writing is 
careless throughout, and calls for revision. Here, as 
elsewhere, Scott had too low an opinion of his own art. 
The novel is merely for amusement and money-making ; 
it is not first of all a serious study of home life and 
character, yet is there not enough to make the reputa- 
tion of a great master of fiction in Meg Dods, the old 
landlady, who with her besom discomfits the soz-disant 
Captain McTurk, and in Peregrine Scrogie Touchwood, 
whose wrinkled visage was a reminiscence of that singu- 
larly effusive admirer of the author, the Cossack leader 
Platoff? One gets something like a foretaste of Dickens 
in these two. 
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Then, also, there is Josiah Cargill, the tender-hearted 
and absent-minded minister whom Scott drew from 
that friend of his childhood, the venerable minister of 
Smailholm; Lady Penelope Penfeather, the affected 
précieuse,; and the relict of Captain Blower of the 
Lovely Peggy, who falls a not unwilling victim to the 
designs of the hard-hearted but canny Dr. Quackleben. 
Here, as always, Scott is at his best in drawing the 
characters of his humbler countrymen and women. 


ISLE OF MAN hae Sue 

Even the smaller figures are finely conceived. Nelly 
Trotter and Saunders Mecklewham are admirable little 
pictures, as perfect in their way as the more prominent 
Meg Dods, that unsurpassable example of the old type 
of Scottish landlady. Scott had entered upon this new 
field with many modest apologies for his inexperience, 
urging the necessity of novelty as his only excuse 
for competing with such occupants as Miss Austen 
(whose name, by the way, he misspells) and Maria 
Edgeworth; but that he was not so very far behind 
the English and Irish depicters of contemporary 
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manners is surely in some degree proved by the 
significant fact that though S¢. Ronan’s Wedd fell rather 
flat in England, those who were nearer the scene found 
some of its leading characters so faithful as to be almost 
recognisable in living persons. Miss Edgeworth herself 
wrote to Scott to tell him how much she had been 
interested and amused by the story, though, like Lady 
Abercorn, who sent a letter from Paris testifying to the 
author’s vogue on the Continent, she found fault with 
the unfortunate ending. 

The Irish novelist had been Sir Walter’s guest for 
a fortnight of the preceding August, which was one 
of the happiest, we are told, in his life. She found 
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everything about him ‘‘exactly what one ought to have 
had wit enough to dream”; and when she left, her host 
showed his appreciation of her visit by naming after 
her the stone on which she had sat during a picnic 
in Rhymer’s Glen. 

Some two months before the publication of the next 
Waverley, we find Scott admitting to a correspondent 
that if he had not been a builder and a buyer of books 
and land, he would long since have “resigned the office 
of standing public tale-teller.” ‘ But,” he adds, “‘ while 
it is worth a great many thousand pounds a year, what 
mortal wight can refrain from labouring his brains?” 
However, this year, which saw the completion of 
Abbotsford, he only finished one novel, though besides 
smaller undertakings he got through the press a heavy 
piece of work in his new edition of The Life and Works 
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of Swift. But that novel, Redgauntlet: a Tale of the 
Eighteenth Century, was one of his finest—perhaps the 
last of them. Whether we look at it as a story, which 
for the variety and excellence of its characters is inferior 
only to a play of Shakespeare, or as a profoundly in- 
teresting revelation of its author’s temperament and 
early life, it will be found equally noteworthy to all who 
value Scott either as man or writer. 

With the highly probable supposition that Sir Walter 
has given us in this story a peep into his own love- 
romance I have already dealt; also the fact that we 
have in the precise old lawyer, Saunders Fairford, the 
portrait of a well-loved father drawn by a sympathetic 
and clear-sighted son. But there are other reminiscences 
besides these. Thus we find Scott laughing at his own 
representation of himself as the young law student, in 
the person of Darsie Latimer rallying his friend on his 
affectation of sobriety. It is really, of course, Will 
Clerk who writes :— 

“ How hadst thou the heart to represent thine own individual 
self, with all thy motions like those of a great Dutch doll, 
depending on the presence of certain springs, as duty, reflection, 
and the like; without the impulse of which thou wouldst doubt- 
less have me believe thou wouldst not budge an inch? But 
have I not seen Gravity out of his bed at midnight? And 
must I, in plain terms, remind thee of certain mad pranks? 
Thou hadst ever, with the gravest sentiments in thy mouth, 
and the most starched reserve in thy manner, a kind of lumbering 
proclivity towards mischief.” 


That last phrase is a surprisingly delightful piece of 
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self-criticism ; and the whole passage reminds us of an 
allusion of Maria Edgeworth, on receiving from her 
brother novelist an account of the perplexity caused him 
by the conflicting claims of birth and wealth in the 
persons of certain aristocratic ladies, and of Mrs. Coutts 
(former actress and future duchess) :— 

“T wish I had been by to see ‘Rank and Wealth’ fighting it 
out, and you sitting by, wot to judge the prize—with your 
innocent look, which I could never see without laughing in- 
ternally. There is a humorously demure composure at times 
in the drawn-down corners of your mouth, and a lurking 
humour in your eyes, when you vainly attempt to expel from 
them all expression save that of perfectly polite submission, 
which no portrait could represent.” 

However, if we are to believe Lockhart, Scott by no 
means ‘‘let rank and wealth fight it out” on this occa- 
sion, but rather interposed with skilful diplomacy in 
favour of the weaker party, who was the “mistress of 
millions.” His modesty did him as much injustice when 
he described the incident to his friend as when he made 
Darsie say of Alan that “he had more inclination to set 
mischief a-going than address to carry it through.” 

The visit of the self-styled Mr. Herries of Birrens- 
work, and old Saunders Fairford’s manner of ‘‘homolo- 
gating” his self-given invitation to a dinner, is a chapter 
in Redgauntlet which may well have had its origin in the 
author's recollection of the circumstances attending that 
interview between his own father and Murray of 
Broughton which ended in the saucer incident related 
in the Autobiography. Mount Sharon and its worthy 
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Quaker mistress, Ruskin’s perfect type of womanhood, 
Rachel Geddes, have been probably enough held to 
represent the house in Kelso and Mrs. Waldie its 
owner, who allowed Scott when at school in the town 
the pleasant privilege of access to her library. 

As to the great cause of Peter Peebles v. Plainstanes 
which Alan Fairford deserted in order to attempt the 
rescue of his friend from Redgauntlet, the author was 
of opinion that he himself had at one time the honour 
to be counsel for the plaintiff, though the celebrated 
consultation, which ended in the client’s intoxication, 
he declared to have been entirely imaginary. It is 
one of the very best in the book. Indeed, whenever 
the ruined litigant appears the movement is always 
living. He is a comic, yet not altogether comic, — 
figure. There is a subtle touch of pathos about him, 
delicately suggested, rather than openly expressed. 
Another memory of Scott's youth was the escape 
from the soldiers, who were taking him to Carlisle, of 
Pate-in-Peril, effected by his rolling down Errickstane 
brae under cover of a fog. The novelist had seen the 
Jacobite who was the real hero of the exploit which he 
causes Maxwell of Summertrees to relate for the benefit 
of young Fairford at the house of the Provost of 
Dumfries. 

As a historical novel Redgauntlet may be considered 
as a worthy sequel to Waverley. The scene of action is 
more restricted, being confined to Edinburgh and the 
two shores of the Solway Frith, instead of ranging over 
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England and Scotland; and the actual incident of the 
Young Pretender’s abortive rising in Cumberland did 
not of course take place. Yet nothing can be truer to 
the spirit of history than the picture of the pitiful pro- 
ceedings of the half-hearted band of conspirators, 
glad of the excuse afforded by the refusal of the 
Prince to dismiss his mistress, to avoid engaging upon 
an enterprise that involved peril to person and property 
at the bidding of a few desperadoes who had little to 
lose save lives they did not greatly prize. And although 
at the date of the supposed conspiracy Charles Edward 
had, as a literal fact, actually parted with Clementina 
Walkinshaw, it is perfectly true that some years before 
he had firmly refused to put her away, and so conciliate 
those of his followers who looked upon her as a mere 
spy in communication with her sister, the housekeeper 
of the Princess Dowager of Wales. That the Chevalier 
was also, as a fact, in England more than once after the 
Forty-five seems practically certain; but the real scene 
of the Jacobite council where he refused to yield to his 
partisans’ demand, is believed to have been, not a 
Cumberland inn, but Mereworth Castle in Kent. 

“The Tale of Wandering Willie,” a masterpiece 
within a masterpiece, is said by competent critics to be 
the finest short story in the English language. Few 
passages in literature equal the scene where the per- 
secutors in ‘‘their appointed place” hold ghastly and 
mirthless revel. The terrible Sir Robert appears to 
have been a blend of Grierson of Lagg and Scott’s - 
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favourite hero Claverhouse, as he was thought of by 
the Covenanters, whom he hunted down. It was still 
believed of the latter, when Scott wrote the Notes to 
his Border Minstrelsy, that a cup of wine presented to 
him by his butler changed into clotted blood, and that 
when he plunged his feet into cold water their touch 
caused it to boil. A lightly touched and artistically 
elusive character is Wandering Willie himself. One 
pictures him as a humbler Neil Gow. It is curious to 
think that for the model of the villainous Cristal Nixon, 
Scott used the person of his well-beloved henchman 
Tam Purdie. In Nanty Ewart, the man who prevents 
him receiving the reward of his treachery, he gave us a 
perfect smuggler, far more convincing than the pirate of 
a previous novel. Of that fine creation I know of no 
suggested original. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ABBOTSFORD AND ITS OWNER 


HE Christmas of 1824 saw the realisation of 
Scott’s fondest ambitions. The home which 
for years he had been bit by bit building up— 
“neither castle nor priory, but an attempt at the old 
manor-house of a comfortable country family ’—was at 
length complete; and the whole suite of apartments, 
brilliantly lighted with the newly adopted oil gas, were 
thrown open for a dance in honour of the betrothal 
of the heir of Abbotsford and the niece and heiress of 
Sir Adam Ferguson. The clan Scott mustered in 
great force, especially the Harden branch. Sir Walter 
settled Abbotsford on his eldest son, though for the 
present he could only give him a small annuity to match 
the rich estate of Lochore which the young bride had in 
possession ; but soon after the marriage he was able to 
advance a large sum for the purchase of young Walter's 
captaincy. The marriage pleased him almost as much 
as that of his daughter with Lockhart, and the tender 
regard which he felt for his daughter-in-law is shown in 
some of his most charming letters. He considered the 
bride very pretty, both in form and face, but “so little 
as to make almost a ludicrous contrast to her Hussar,” 
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who stood over six feet. Though she had “walked the 
course as a wealthy heiress for two years,” no one, he 
declares, had even heard of a flirtation. And she had 
won his admiration by the staunchness and good sense 
with which she had met her mother’s opposition to her 
match with a soldier. In truth, Sir Walter himself had 
helped to make the course of true love run as smoothly 
as might be. 

After the marriage he watched over his little Jane 
with tender solicitude, helping her to overcome her 
shyness in society and corresponding with her in a 
vein of delicate kindness. He was one of those rare 
people who understand that ‘“‘officious affection” (his 
own phrase) may be as trying as cold formality. There 
is so much of the man revealed in this correspondence, 
that I give a short extract from one of Sir Walter’s 
letters, written soon after the wedding. After de- 
precating any desire of “inflicting kindness” upon his 
little daughter-in-law, he proceeds :-— 

“On the other hand, remember it is our bargain that you 
are never so much as to mend a pen when you write me, or 
think a moment either about subject or about expression. 
Sometimes, perhaps, I shall suggest topics, as I did in my 
last which you answered so faithfully from Abbotsford [Scott 
was on duty in Edinburgh]. I will, however, be extremely 
prudent in this. For instance, I may ask you if you liked 
Warwick Castle, or if you thought it belonged to the class of 
old chateaux, which your classical neighbour calls stupzt things. 
But, on the other hand, I will be careful not to inquire whether 


you were very glad to be rid of papa and his old stories, as you 
passed the Border land, and whether you did not feel his 
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absence as great a relief as when you found that a certain good 
friend was only going to escort us as far as Darnick toll, and 
had no intention of being &z7ed with us. Neither will I be so 
inquisitive as to ask how often Rebecca and Pixie were turned 
into the coach with you, while the gallant Captain, like the 
man in the little clock called the Dutch Weather House, turned 
out to smoke his cigar a/ fresco on the box.” 


With his eldest son, despite his indifference to litera- 
ture, Scott was very well satisfied, though he expresses 
a kind of humorous annoyance at his defective hand- 
writing (resembling “a partridge scratching in the dust 
below a hedge”) and his general lack of method. Walter, 
he tells Miss Edgeworth, reminds him of L’homme gud 
cherche in the fairy tale :— 

“He has just sent a pressing request that a cartouche-box 
forgotten in Edinburgh shall be sent without delay to Dublin, 
and what is worse, I rather suspect that two horses worth 


#200 are seeking their owner through the Isle of Erin, or on 
the opposite shores of the other kingdom.” 


Of the second son, Charles, Sir Walter had high 
hopes. He had been promised a writership for him in 
the service of the East India Company, which meant an 
immediate income and excellent prospects; but instead 
of availing himself of the opening, sent the young man 
to Oxford—an additional proof, it has been remarked, 
of his confidence in his own financial security. None 
the less did he impress upon his cadet the necessity of 
exerting his talents to the utmost. “But you, my dear 
Charles, must be dzs¢ingutshed; it will not do to be 
moderate.” Unfortunately a delicate constitution marred 
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the youth’s intellectual gifts, and he only survived his 
father a few years. We shall hear of him again, in Sir 
Walter's last days. Besides his own two sons, there 
was a third, Tom Scott’s child, another Walter, to whom 
he was practically a father, and whom he provided for 
till he was able to go out to India as an engineer. With 
the three young men he is in constant correspondence at 
this period ; and never did any man less permit his own 
numerous and exacting occupations to interfere with the 
interests and responsibilities of a parent. 

One of the strongest testimonies to Scott’s domestic 
character is that of Basil Hall, the traveller, who was 
a guest at Abbotsford this year :— 


“T have never seen any person on more delightful terms with 
his family. The youngest of his nephews and nieces can joke 
with him, and seem at all times perfectly at ease in his presence. 
His coming into the room only increases the laugh and never 
checks it—he either joins in what is going on or passes. No 
one notices him any more than if he were-one of themselves.” 


The same want of assumption marked his conduct 
towards his servants, one of whom said of him, ‘Sir 
Walter speaks to every man as if they were blood- 
relations.” Not that he did not expect good work from 
them, and exact it too, when necessary. The feeling 
which he inspired is exemplified in the story of the 
death of a poor tailor, one of his tenants, who made 
most of the hangings and curtains for Abbotsford. His 
name was Goodfellow—of course Scott called him Robin. 
Soon after his work was done the poor man fell ill. One 
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night Scott came to visit him in his cottage, and thought 
him dead. The sound of his voice speaking kind words 
roused the sufferer, who opened his eyes, sat up in bed, 
and clasping his hands, cried loudly, ‘The Lord bless 
and reward you!” It was his dying effort. 

And now a word on Abbotsford itself. 

It is, we should think, scarcely possible, in spite of 
Wilkie’s commendation, to defend the conception of the 
whole building. Scott himself admitted that he had 
‘“gambolled a little in the entrance hall,’ and knew 
that it was not in very good taste; and he once 
apologised for his wish to “trick out his dwellings with 
something fantastical” on the ground that he had so 
little that was fanciful or poetical about his own person. 
The result was, if not a thing of shreds and patches, at 
least a congeries of antiquarian odds and ends; in its 
general effect—except to the eye of him who planned it 
—more quaint than dignified, and yet both pleasing and 
deeply interesting. Looking at the outside of Scott’s 
Abbotsford, built of blue whin in contrast with the light 
freestone of the later additions, you see a high tower at 
each end, many crowfooted gables, a myriad of indenta- 
tions and parapets, machicolated eaves, fantastic water- 
spouts, balconies of different sizes and shapes, groups of 
Elizabethan chimneys. Many of the labelled windows 
have painted glass, and the stones are carved with 
heraldry let in here and there in the wall. The pro- 
jecting gateway is modelled on that of the old palace of 
Linlithgow. 
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The dining-room contains those portraits of his 
ancestors which Sir Walter was never tired of con- 
templating. In the drawing-room, besides family pictures 
(including the Raeburn full-length of Scott himself), there 
is the curious painting of Queen Mary after her execution, 
besides portraits of Cromwell, Dryden, and James VI. 
Representations of the chief Abbotsford servants hang 
in the armoury. Here, too, is the face of little John 
Ballantyne. The armoury has treasures of all ages and 
countries. Pistols that once belonged to Claverhouse 
and to Napoleon; Montrose’s sword; Prince Charlie’s 
hunting knives; the keys of Loch Leven Castle; and 
Sir Walter’s own yeomanry equipments are among the 
most notable. In the library are more peaceful me- 
mentoes, such as Queen Mary’s seal, Prince Charlie’s 
quaigh, locks of his hair, as well as of Wellington’s and 
Nelson’s, Napoleon’s blotting-book and pen-tray, and 
Burns's tumbler. The Chantrey bust of the first Sir 
Walter and Allan’s. portrait of the second are in this 
room. Among the books are a hundred and forty 
volumes of the Variorum Classics sent by Constable, 
who had been much pleased by Scott’s gift to him, 
after the death of Erskine, of the manuscripts of his 
novels. George IV. and the Pope also made handsome 
donations. 

Sir Walter’s study adjoins the library. It has a 
gallery running round three sides of it, with oaken 
shelves rising above and behind, to which a small stair 
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gives access. A peculiarity of the room is a hidden 
staircase communicating with a dressing-room. 


“The inhabitant of the study, therefore,’ says Scott in his 
descriptive catalogue, “if unwilling to be surprised by visitors, 
may make his retreat unobserved by means of this gallery to 
the private staircase which unites his study with his bedroom— 
a facility which he has sometimes found extremely convenient.” 


The objects in the study—the desk made of wood 
from the Spanish Armada, the plain leather chair in 
which the author sat, the oaken one presented to him 
by Mr. Train and carved from the wood of old Rob- 
royston House (where Wallace was betrayed to the 
English), with various books he was using—are sup- 
posed all to be in the position they occupied at Sir 
Walter’s death. The approach to the study is by an 
entrance hall which is a small museum in itself. Here 
are relics from Culloden and Waterloo and the keys of 
the Edinburgh Tolbooth, here, too, the splendid suit of 
complete armour worn by Sir John Cheney at Bosworth 
Field, Marie Antoinette’s clock, and not least interesting 
—the last suit of clothes worn by Sir Walter. The 
arms of the Scotts are emblazoned upon the roof, and 
a rich red light is thrown upon the whole by the Bellen- 
den windows. 

To say that the planning and building of Abbotsford 
and the collection of its treasures was a labour of love 
would be inadequate commonplace: it was rather a piece 
of the man’s existence. While he lived at least as full 
and exuberant a life as his most active contemporaries, 
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there was that in him which was as thoroughly in touch 
with the past as were they with the present. Therefore 
every stone of his house bore an allusion or suggested 
a sentiment, all his pictures were selected rather for the 
memories evoked by their subjects than for their artistic 
value. So, too, as one of his visitors noted, he followed 
the words of the old songs which his eldest daughter 
used to sing to him “with his mind, eyes, and lips, 
almost as if joining in an act of devotion.” After this 
year (1825) Scott was no longer to have this evening 
solace; for his daughter followed her husband to London 
on his appointment as editor of the Quarterly. The 
lively ‘‘ Lady” Anne Scott remained; but she was never 
quite so sympathetic to her father. 

The fiction of the year was Zales of the Crusaders. 
These consisted of a Welsh story called The Betrothed 
and a romance of the third crusade entitled Zhe Talis- 
man. The author had ‘“sinkings of the heart” about 
them while he was writing, and when he read them in 
print found some flatness and labour. So badly, in fact, 
was the Welsh tale thought of, that it came near sup- 
pression. Its deficiencies, however, were ultimately 
considered to be covered by the merits of its companion, 
which has always been rather popular; and the appear- 
ance in Germany of a romance attributed to the author 
of Waverley, which it was feared might have been 
pirated from the sheets in Ballantyne’s press, finally 
decided the issue of the two tales together. The 
romance which told of the quarrels of Richard Cceur 
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de Leon and his allies in the Holy Land, the treachery 
of Conrade of Montserrat‘and the Grand Master of the 
Templars, and the magnanimity of Saladin, enjoyed 
more success than some of its more deserving pre- 
decessors, and encouraged both Scott and his assistants. 

But another great work had been projected, nay, even 
begun, before these Crusaders sallied forth. In the 
spring Archibald Constable came to Abbotsford full of 
a new scheme for a series of cheap volumes to which 
Scott was to be main contributor. While Sir Walter, 
~the publisher, Lockhart, and Ballantyne were sitting 
over their wine, and Constable was unfolding his plans 
in his usual imperial manner, his host remarked, 
‘‘Troth, you are indeed likely to be ‘the grand Napoleon 
of the realms of print.’’’ Constable forthwith bespoke 
that line for his epitaph; but meanwhile insisted on 
Scott’s help for the opening of a Marengo campaign. 
Sir Walter declared himself ready, and proceeded to 
propose a definite plan of campaign. He said that he 
had often felt of late that the vein of fiction was nearly 
worked out, and he had often thought seriously of turn- 
ing to history, which required to be adapted to the 
demands of the larger circle of readers that was grow- 
ing up and—“What say you to taking the field with 
a life of the other Napoleon?” he concluded. 

The idea was agreed to, though not upon the scale 
which it subsequently assumed ; and before the summer 
holidays, the introductory sketch of the French Revolu- 
tion had been written with flowing pen. Meanwhile 
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a waggon-load of Montteurs and other material 
which, says Lockhart, made Scott’s little parlour in 
Castle Street look like an auctioneer’s premises, arrived 
to form a basis for the body of the work. The author, 
no doubt, felt that the existence of his pleasure-house of 
Abbotsford was due, after himself, to his publisher ; and 
so on the occasion of this Constable's first visit since its 
completion, he had the hall and library lighted up in 
honour of his guest. All unconscious of impending 
ruin, “with what serenity did he walk about those 
apartments, handling books, expounding armour and 
pictures, and rejoicing in the Babylon which he had 
built !” 


CHAPTER XIX 


SCOTT VISITS IRELAND 


A FEW happy months alone now lay between 


Scott and the already gathering storm. This 
autumn he undertook a short tour in Ireland, 

ending by a visit to the English lakes. His object in 
crossing the sea was not only to go to such places as 
Wicklow and Killarney, but to see his friend Miss 
Edgeworth in her country home and his newly married 
son in his lodgings in Dublin. He declared himself too 
old for illusions: “I neither expect to kill myself with 
laughing at Pat’s jests and blunders, nor to be beat on 
the head with his shillelagh, nor to jump out of the 
boat and drown myself with sheer delight, as my road- 
book says folks are apt to do, at the lake of Killarney.” 
A ‘‘barouchette, shabby enough,” was hired for the 
party, which consisted of his daughter Anne and Lock- 
hart, besides himself and two servants. He had his 
qualms about Dublin—‘ where, I am told, the Lion 
Hunters are already preparing stake and net’’—but 
gladly agreed to dine one evening at the Hussars’ mess. 
The travellers left Greenock at three in the afternoon, 
and reached Belfast at nine the following morning. 
They paid a guinea a head for the passage, besides 
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four for the carriage, which, to their distress, was sur- 
rounded by rags exported for the use of the Irish 
beggars. Sir Walter “gave huge delight” by his 
attentions to the ladies, and his hobnobbing with an 
old Glasgow bailie, who quoted Nicol Jarvie’s boast as 
to his capacity for brewing punch. On landing they 
were much struck with the ragged condition of the 
common people in the most prosperous part of Ireland, 
and Scott said he wondered that none of the antiquaries 
had derived the Highland tartans from the tatters of 
the parent race of Erin. They were warned not to 
travel on the Drogheda road after sunset on account of 
robbers. A retired officer of Dragoons conducted the 
party over the battlefield of the Boyne, Sir Walter 
the while vigorously reciting Zhe Crossing of the Water. 

In St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, the ‘‘fond joy and 
pride” with which Sir Walter sat down for the first 
time at his son’s table is particularly noted by Lock- 
hart. He was overwhelmed with invitations from the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Provost of Trinity, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and other big folk; and the crowds 
of lesser people who acclaimed him in the streets 
caused his carriage to move as though in a procession, 
and at the theatre in the evening the performance was 
stopped till he had made a short speech. The view of 
the cast taken of Swift’s face after death, shown him 
one morning, would have reminded him, had he needed 
it, of the vanity of all such brief triumphs. He described 
himself as ‘‘almost killed with kindness,” and gave Pat 
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the credit of having discovered something about his per- 
sonality which he had himself never suspected. Dublin 
he found splendid beyond his utmost expectations. 

Before going on to Edgeworthstown, the Scott party 
paid some visits in Wicklow. In one of his hosts, the 
then Irish Attorney-General (the great orator Plunkett), 
Scott found an old acquaintance. Among the “objects 
of interest” to which Plunkett conducted his guests 
was St. Kevin’s Bed at Glendalough, the scene of the 
catastrophe in one of Moore’s best-known ballads. It 
is a hole in a rock rising sheer above the lake; and 
Scott, seized with a return of his old spirit of enterprise, 
caused much anguish to his son-in-law by crawling along 
the precipice and getting into it. While he was there 
the female guide who accompanied the party, being told 
that he was a poet, indignantly remarked, ‘“‘ Poet—the 
divil a bit of ’em—but an honourable gintleman: “e 
gave me half-a-crown.’ At length the travellers, with 
the addition of Captain Walter and his wife and the 
Irish Surgeon-General, reached Edgeworthstown in two 
carriages. 

The home of Maria Edgeworth is situated almost in 
the middle of Ireland, in a district intimately associated 
with memories of Oliver Goldsmith. At Pallasmore on 
the Edgeworth estate he was born, and he went to 
school at Edgeworthstown itself. When the Scotts 
arrived, there was an educational establishment in the - 
place, under the superintendence of the squire, Miss 
Edgeworth’s father, in which the unusual spectacle 
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was seen of Protestants and Roman Catholics studying 
in company. The author of Castle Rackrent and her 
brother and sister accompanied the party on their ex- 
pedition to Killarney, which deserved rather the name 
of a progress. But the contrast between the lavish 
abundance of the great houses and the squalor which 
surrounded them and haunted the wayside, went some 
way towards marring the enjoyment of so humane an 
observer as Scott. 

Yet the native humours checked anything like de- 
pression. At Limerick, for instance, where the great 
man of Scotland was received with peals from all the 
bells in the place, a brother poet, by name O'Kelly, 
submitted to him this brilliant pzéce d’occaszon :-— 

“Three poets, of three different nations born, 
The United Kingdom in this age adorn ; 
Byron of England, Scott of Scotia’s blood, 
And Erin’s pride—O’Kelly, great and good.” 
Sir Walter willingly put down five shillings as guerdon, 
and drew the same from Miss Edgeworth by pointing 
to her name in a volume of O’Kelly’s works. The 
couplet is too rich to escape quotation :— 
“Scott, Morgan, Edgeworth, Byron, prop of Greece, 
Are characters whose fame not soon will cease.” 
At a gentleman’s seat, where the party were to have 
seen some pictures and curiosities, they found two 
undertaker’s men with a whisky bottle between them 
mounting guard at the gate, and learnt that the pro- 
prietor was shortly to be buried. Soon a message came 
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from the widow, regretting that she could not show the 
pictures, as her husband had died the evening before of 
the more regrets, as it will 


apoplexy, ‘which Mrs. 


prevent her having the honour to see Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth.” This, said Scott, reminded him 
of a speech of a certain Fife woman: ‘‘ Let me see, sirs ; 
first we lost our wee callant—and then Jenny—and then 
the gudeman himsel died—and then the coo died too, 
poor hizzy ; but, to be sure, her hide brought me fifteen 
shillings.” 

The travellers were astir by six or seven every day 
and “dog-weary every night,” according to one of the 
company. The lakes of Killarney having been “ done,” 
they crossed the hills to Cork (of which Sir Walter 
received the freedom), and afterwards made another 
progress back to Dublin, taking on the way Fermoy, 
Lismore, Cashel (with its fine cathedral and castle 
perched on a rock), Kilkenny, and the cave of Dunmore, 
and Holycross, renowned for its ancient abbey. Scott 
duly visited the groves of Blarney and kissed the stone 
which removes bashfulness, as Maclise has depicted him. 
At a country house where the company was made up of 
a mixture of Catholics and Protestants, they noted the 
separation of the two sections after dinner into rival 
whisky parties, the former drinking only from a huge 
bottle labelled ‘‘Queen’s,” the latter from another marked 
“ King’s.” The Protestant liquor alone had paid duty! 
Three days at Dublin sufficed for farewell calls, a visit 
to the observatory, and an audience of Lord Wellesley 
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at the Viceregal Lodge. The tour, says Scott in his 
Journal, cost him a good £500. 

On the whole Scott was much pleased with Ireland, 
which he thought wanted only quiet to become nigh the 
richest portion of the empire. Lockhart was of opinion 
that everything was shown him at its best to influence 
his mind in favour of Catholic emancipation, on which 
he had already adopted the position which circumstances 
soon forced upon Wellington and Peel. He communi- 
cated to a friend his view that the country was settling 
fast, notwithstanding the exertions of factious men. 
He had passed in absolute safety through parts of it 
where eighteen months since a mail-coach could not 
travel without a military escort. However, he had 
heard some queer stories of these disturbances, and 
was fain to conclude: ‘They are certainly a very odd 
people, and but for that ugly humour of murdering, 
which ts in full decline, they would be the most amusing 
and easy to live with in the world.” 

Passing through North Wales, on their way to the 
English lakes, Scott and his companions called upon 
those oddities “the Ladies of Llangollen,” two Irish- 
women of noble birth who for nearly half a century had 


) 


“lived their own life” in a lonely cottage. ‘Imagine 
two women,” writes Lockhart to his wife, “one 
apparently seventy, the other sixty-five, dressed in 
heavy blue riding-habits, enormous shoes, large men’s 


hats (more for show than use), a world of brooches, 
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rings, etc. . . . and to crown all, crop-heads, shaggy, 
rough, bushy, and as white as snow.” ; 

After a few days’ journeying, our travellers appear 
upon a new scene—the banks of Lake Windermere. 
Received by Professor Wilson (‘Christopher North”), 
they next day went on to the country house at Storrs 
that Scott might meet his old friend the witty states- 
man Canning, then Foreign Secretary. He was much 
broken by his labours, yet Scott took occasion to write 
to his daughter-in-law in Ireland: ‘‘When you see the 
Attorney-General, or Blake, you may assure them of 
Mr. Canning’s good health. It is always knowing to 
have the last news of a Minister of State”; adding 
the good-natured caution: ‘‘ But then people must not 
fall into the error of talking of such folks too long or too 
often.” 

Lockhart remarks that the author quite unconsciously 
“took command” of the statesman, but that Words- 
worth, who was of the company, behaved as though he 
thought the two great men together ‘not worth his 
thumb.” Scott himself judged the poet ‘‘much the 
worse for wear.” He looked so old that he began to 
think that he himself must be getting old too. The two 
had much pleasant discourse on Poetry and Poets, while 
they dined at Storrs, breakfasted at Mount Rydal, 
Wordsworth’s own house, or went together to visit 
Southey at Keswick; but the Lake poet had the lion’s 
share, “the Unknown continually quoting Wordsworth’s 
poetry and Wordsworth ditto,” “the great Laker” saying 
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nothing from which a stranger could have guessed that 
Scott had ever written a line either of verse or prose 
since he was born. However, Sir Walter was the last 
man in the world to mind this. Before Sir Walter 
left Windermere a grand regatta was held on the lake in 
his honour under the superintendence of Christopher 
North. Even the sarcastic Lockhart admits that the 
procession of boats was a beautiful sight, though he 
speaks of ‘two execrable bands of music” which 
accompanied. The Professor himself led off with some 
forty boats from the bay of Bowness, Scott and Canning 
coming into the pageant at Storrs. As the procession 
moved round the islands it was received with cheers at 
various points; and throughout the three hours little 
cannons pluffed and the bands played—“ different tunes.” 
Two days with Lord Lonsdale and his poet, and then 
ho for Abbotsford! 

Scott lost no time in settling down to work again, 
Napoleon and a new Waverley being both upon the 
stocks. Once more he was busy with his axe among 
his woods and with the guests in his halls. The most 
interesting of those whom he entertained this autumn 
was Tom Moore, the Irish poet and biographer of 
Byron. Moore’s memoranda of his visit show his host 
as a man beginning to grow old, but scarce yet past 
his prime. The two men took to each other very kindly, 
the memory of Byron forming a connecting link. “We 
are both good-humoured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy 
what is going forward than to maintain our dignity as 
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lions,” says the Scotchman; and, curiously enough, the 
phrase used by the Irishman to sum up the virtues of 
the other is very similar: “He is a thorough good 
fellow.” Not only did Scott, when Moore affirmed 
that the verses which appeared in the periodicals of 
the day would have sufficed to make many poets’ 
reputations thirty years earlier, respond with a chuckle, 
““ Rcod, we were in the luck of it to come before these 
fellows!” but went on to tell his own literary story, and 
even to acknowledge the Waverley Novels. “They 
have been a mine of wealth to me—éu¢t J find I fail in 
them now; I can no longer make them so good as at first.” 

Sir Walter got a sight this autumn of one who was to 
combine politics and literature to even greater advantage 
than his friend Canning. ‘“ Here has been a visitor of 
Lockhart’s, a sprig of the root of Aaron, young D’Israeli,” 
he wrote to William Stewart Rose. The emissary of 
John Murray, enthusiastic and plausible as he was, did 
not prevent Scott from advising his son-in-law not to tie 
himself too closely to the new Tory paper then pro- 
jected.* He, however, did not dissuade Lockhart from 
accepting the Quarterly editorship, though the loss of 
his society and that of his wife meant much to him— 
an end of the family dinner-parties on Sundays, the 
rides over to breakfast at Chiefswood, and so forth. 
He now discontinued the Abbotsford Hunt, as he 
found the crowd too great, so many of the old stagers 
gone, and no young folk to head the field. He had 


* Scott read Vivian Grey before he died. 
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a bad fall from his horse, and never afterwards mounted 
Sybil Grey. His eyes, too, began to be affected by the 
unwonted strain put upon them by the research neces- 
sary for Napoleon, and perhaps, as his biographer thinks, 
by working in gaslight. 

The year wound up ominously. Not only were there 
ugly rumours as to Constable’s affairs, but at Christmas 
Scott himself was suddenly taken ill—‘“‘in a manner 
shot dead on Christmas Day, within half-an-hour after 
dinner, mincepies in my very throat,” as he wrote to his 
favourite, little Jane. The malady, which was pro- 
nounced to be a chronic disease, necessitated doses of 
calomel, causing the old depression. No preparation 
for what was to come! However, though he had now 
no heart for “serious business,” he was able, inspired by 
thoughts of Dundee’s departure from Edinburgh to raise 
the Highlands, and his ancestor Old Beardie at Killie- 
crankie, to throw off some new verses to the old tune of 
‘Bonnie Dundee.” They are instinct with fire, charm, 
and romance, culminating in the splendid lines beginning, 
‘“He waved his proud hand.” He sent them to his 
daughter-in-law, together with some admirable remarks 
upon Scotch tunes. ‘‘Can’t say what made me take a 
frisk so uncommon of late years as to write verses of 
free-will. I suppose the same impulse which makes 
birds sing when the storm has blown over,” he notes in 
the Journal which he had just begun to keep. Alas! 
the storm was presently to rage with redoubled fury ! 


CHAPTER XX 


RUIN OF BALLANTYNE AND CO. 


HE last six years of Scott’s life have their 
deeply pathetic record in the pages of his 
Journal, which begins almost with his mis- 
fortunes. It is contained in two small quartos, locked, 
and bound in vellum, which were only printed as a 
whole some twelve or thirteen years ago. Scott called 
it his Gurnal—a hard word so spelled on authority of 
Miss Scott, now Mrs. Lockhart.” The idea was sug- 
gested by the Ravenna Diary of Lord Byron, who had 
been much in his mind since his recent death. He kept 
it by him in his study, and found it soothing to write 
in it when wearied by his work or depressed by ‘‘ thick- 
coming fancies.” He likewise made regular entries in 
the early morning or at bedtime. The Journal was 
begun on November 20th, 1825, and only two days 
later we read of the general distress in the city having 
affected Constable’s London agents. But the diarist 
only apprehends for himself and Ballantyne ‘much 
distress and inconvenience,” and calculates that at the 
very worst he has enough ‘“‘to pay forty shillings in the 
pound.” 
However, a few days later, he registers his purpose 
233 
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to practise economies, Abbotsford being already too 
large for the property. There is to be no more building 
or purchase of land ‘‘till times are quite safe,” and no 
buying of books or expensive trifles—‘‘I mean to any 
extent.” And encumbrances are to be cleared off with 
the returns of the year’s labour. On December 1st he 
notes having signed a bond of 45,000, with Constable, 
for the relief of Hurst and Robinson, the “ Crafty’s” 
London agents, whose ruin would, it was evident, in- 
volve them all; and the next day, after writing that he 
had been transacting business with J. B(allantyne), adds, 
“All seems to go smoothly.” But when we come to the 
14th there are renewed apprehensions: “ Affairs very 
bad in the money market in London. It must come 
here, and I have far too many engagements not to feel 
ites 
410,000, a sum with which his son’s marriage contract 
allowed him to charge the Abbotsford estate; and still 
thinks, ‘“‘on a fair balance which I have made,” that he 
is not less than nearly £50,000 “above the world.” 

On the 18th, after a visit from his printing partner, 


To end the matter at once he resolves to borrow 


he believes that his extremity is come, and supposes 
that the coming failure of Constable and his agents 
‘will involve my all.” He confesses that he has been 
rash in anticipating funds to buy land—*“but then I 
made from £5,000 to £10,000 a year, and land was my 
temptation.” He does not nourish the least hope of 
preserving Abbotsford, “my Delilah,” which he has 
half-resolved never to see again. His regrets are more 
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for others than himself, as his children are provided for. 
“Poor Will Laidlaw! poor Tom Purdie! this will be 
news to wring your heart, and many a poor fellow’s 
besides to whom my prosperity was daily bread.” The 
thought of parting with his dogs moved his own feelings 
more than anything. Lady Scott (“Another person”) 
did not, writes the diarist, “afford me all the sympathy 
I expected,” but that may have been, he judges, because 
he did not seem to need it. 

However, the blow (though it did not fall quite yet), 
was one that even in anticipation shattered the whole 
scheme of Scott’s life. 

“For myself, the magic wand of the Unknown is shivered 
in his grasp. He must henceforth be termed the Too-well- 
known. The feast of fancy is over with the feeling of inde- 
pendence. J can no longer have the delight of waking in the 
morning with bright ideas in my mind, haste to commut them to 


paper, and count them monthly, as the means of planting such 
groves, and purchasing such wastes.” 


He must now fall into the second rank of authors— 
those who do substantial work for daily bread. He is 
glad that Lockhart and his wife are gone, as he has 
no wish “to be melted by condolences, though of the 
most sincere and affectionate kind.” Under the in- 
fluence of a fancied respite he jots down in the 
evening :— 

“An odd thought strikes me: when I die will the Journal of 
these days be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, 


and read as the transient pout of a man worth £60,000, with 
wonder that the well-seeming Baronet should ever have ex- 
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perienced such a hitch? Or will it be found in some obscure 
lodging-house, where the decayed son of chivalry has hung up 
his scutcheon for some 20s. a week, and where one or two old 
friends will look grave and whisper to each other, ‘ Poor gentle- 
man,’ ‘A well-meaning man,’ ‘Nobody’s enemy but his own,’ 
‘Thought his parts could never wear out,’ ‘Family poorly left, 
“Pity he took that foolish title’? . ..” 


Constable, sanguine to the last, thought that, with 
Sir Walter's help, he could easily borrow enough on 
copyrights to tide things over; he was happy, even in 
this hour, with the King’s permission to use the dedica- 
tion to him (penned by Scott) of the new MJzescellany 
with which he meant to revolutionise the publishing 
world, and with his new scheme of a sumptuous reissue 
of the Waverley Novels annotated by their author. 
Five days before Christmas Scott dined with a merry 
company at Ballantyne’s, but could not help thinking, in 
the midst of the glee, what gloom had lately haunted the 
minds of three of the party—Cadell (Constable’s partner), 
J. B., and “the Journalist.” He records the striking 
reflection :— 

“What a strange scene if the surge of conversation could 
suddenly ebb like the tide, and show us the state of people’s 
real minds! .. . Life could not be endured were it seen in 
reality.” 

We have seen how on Christmas Day Sir Walter was 
once more struck down by illness. Next morning he had 
a fire in his dressing-room and his valet to shave him— 
two things which he mentions as “contrary to my hardy 
and independent personal habits.” But he was soon, in 
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spite of calomel, at work again, and rejoicing in the 
absence of visitors. Before the end of the year he had 
begun the preface to the new edition of his novels and 
had been busy writing for the new editor of the 
Quarterly; and on the last day of it he was able once 
more to take a good sharp walk. He now thought that 
he had put everything straight for Ballantyne and Co., 
though still anxious about Constable, as the accounts 
from London continued ‘ most disastrous.” 

On the same day (January 5th) there was something 
still more ominous. Returning from a walk, the writer 
sat down to his work, when to his horror and surprise 
he found himself able neither to write nor spell, putting 
down one word for another and writing nonsense. He 
attributed this to his not having slept off the anodyne 
taken the day before, but it was in reality a symptom of 
serious illness. He was then sitting for his portrait to 
John Prescott Knight, and expresses himself as very 
tired of the operation, which he had submitted to no less 
than three times in the preceding year—to Newton for 
Lockhart, to Leslie for Ticknor, and to Wilkie for his 
picture of George IV. at Holyrood. He pathetically 
remarks of Knight's portrait that the features are too 
pinched. There were visitors at Abbotsford for the last 
time for many months from January goth to January 13th, 
1826. They included Mathews the actor and his son. 
Work till one or two; then an hour or two’s walk in the 
snow; then lighter work or reading, late dinner, and 
singing or chat in the evening: such was the order of 
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the day. But though the time passed pleasantly enough 
in such company, Scott was not sorry when it dispersed, 
“being one of those whom too much mirth always 
inclines to sadness.” 

A few days later came “‘an odd mysterious letter from 
Constable” in London, which caused Sir Walter much 
disquiet : still he continued to struggle with his appre- 
hensions. Finally, after dining the night following his 
arrival in Edinburgh, with his friend Skene, he learnt 
the decisive news. Early next morning Scott sent for 
the latter, who found him examining papers. He rose 
with outstretched hands and said, ‘“‘Skene, this is the 
hand of a beggar. Constable has failed, and I am 
ruined de fond en comble. It’s a hard blow, but I must 
just bear up; the only thing which wrings me is poor 
Charlotte and the bairns.” We have lately* heard how, 
when the pressure of his terrible misfortunes still lay 
heavy upon his spirits, Sir Walter sought refuge with 
his friend’s child, little Felicia Skene, and found relief in 
listening to her fairy stories. 

The liabilities of the three houses—Constable, Hurst 
and Robinson, and Ballantyne and Co. (that is, Scott)— 
amounted to over half a million. The two former went 
into the Bankruptcy Court and paid compositions; but 
Scott immediately resolved to assign his property to 
trustees, and to do his utmost to pay his creditors in 
full. So early as the third day after the news of the 
crash he confides to his “ Gurnal”: “I feel quite com- 


* Felicia Skene of Oxford, by E. C. Rickards. Murray, 1902. 
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posed and determined to labour. There is no remedy.” 


The same day he finished twenty printed pages of — 


Woodstock! Vain the attempt to estimate the amount 
of blame which should be meted out to Scott, as com- 
pared with Ballantyne and Constable, for the catas- 
trophe! Recent criticism has not supported Lockhart’s 
view that he was quite unaware how things were going ; 
and it has never been explained how a man, so exact 
about his personal expenses, could have been so loose 
in his commercial dealings as head of a printing firm. 
Ballantyne was certainly inefficient as a master-printer, 
and Constable, we know, did not trouble about accounts; 
but it seems probable that Scott used for Abbotsford 
money which should have been applied to the printing 
business, and followed John Ballantyne’s example in 
making use of unsound financial devices. However, 
no one has ever impeached the integrity of any of the 
three ; and we may leave to accountants the investiga- 
tion of the complicated bill-transactions which proved so 
ruinous. 

We are here concerned only with the heroic struggle 
which Scott undertook, rejecting all offers of loans from 
rich friends and poor and any temptation to legal 
liquidation. This last he would have advised for a 
client; ‘‘but for this in a court of honour I would 
deserve to lose my spurs.” He would involve no friend, 
his own right hand should do it. ‘“ May man be kind! 
May God be propitious!” All his hope lay in the con- 
tinued indulgence of the public. Walking with “Good 


ee 
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Samaritan James Skene” in Princes Street Gardens, 
the heroic man told his friend that he experienced a 
sort of determined pleasure in confronting the very 
worst aspect of the sudden reverse—‘‘in standing as 
it were in the breach that has overthrown my fortunes, 
and saying, ‘Here I stand, at least an honest man.’” 
And he expressed the deepest thankfulness for the 
preservation of what he regarded infinitely more than 
world’s gear, his reason, for which he had sometimes 
of late begun to tremble. 

The creditors, to his great satisfaction, did not attempt 
to attack his settlement of Abbotsford on his son. But 
the establishment, of course, had to be cut down to 
a minimum; while the Edinburgh house was entirely 
given up, the Clerk of Session contenting himself 
with bachelor quarters. “In all my former changes of 
residence, it was from good to better; this is retrograd- 
ing,” is part of the sad entry in the Journal on the day of 
removal. ‘I leave this house for sale, and I cease to be 
an Edinburgh citizen, in the sense of being a proprietor, 
which my father and I have been for sixty years at least. 
So farewell, poor 39, and may you never harbour worse 
people than those who now leave you,” it goes on. 
The only consoling incident in the Edinburgh “flitting ” 
was the getting rid of “a set of most wretched daubs of 
landscapes in great gilded frames,” the works of an 
amateur artist which Scott had been fain to accept from 
an amiable old lady of his acquaintance. He thought it 
would be a good joke to circulate a report that they 
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were his own earlier attempts, which, however, he admits 
to have been infinitely worse art! 

At Abbotsford Will Laidlaw was no longer required 
as bailiff, but remained at Kaeside as amanuensis. It 
was in writing to this faithful friend to announce to him 
the end of his duties as factor that Scott finely said 
he “felt like the Eildon Hills, quite firm, though a 
little cloudy.” Tom Purdie also was released from farm 
duty, and now only attended his master in his walks. 
Scott found him an immense comfort—“ just the thing, 
kneaded up between the friend and servant, as well as 
Uncle Toby’s bowling-green between sand and clay,” 
and felt no more constraint in leaning upon his arm than 
in riding upon a pony. The valet Dalgleish absolutely 
refused his dismissal, and took his reduced wages as a 
matter of course. The lavish hospitality came to a 
sudden stop. Sir Walter professed great contentment 
at the saving of time, though in noting that no stranger 
had broken bread in his house (save an amanuensis 
once) for more than two weeks, he adds: ‘This hap- 
pened never before since I had a house of my own.” 
In the matter of personal expenses he writes early in 
March: “In the meantime, now I am not pulled about 
for money etc., methinks I am happier without my 
wealth than with it. Everything is paid. ... Since 
17th January I have not laid out a guinea, out of my 
own pocket, save two or three in charity, and six shil- 
lings for a pocket-book.” Note the exceptions. 


We must now see what beginnings Scott was making 
R 
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to clear off the £113,000, which was his share of in- 
debtedness. Not to mention such comparatively small 
pieces of work as Quarterly articles, which Sir Walter 
always had on hand, and the Prefaces and Notes he 
was beginning to prepare for the re-issue of the novels, 
he was working upon his Lzfe of Napoleon as well as 
on Woodstock. The first of these was as yet only in its 
earlier stages; the latest Waverley we shall come to 
presently. Meanwhile, a task of more ephemeral in- 
terest was exercising much of Scott’s energies, and 
attracting a considerable amount of attention. This was 
an attack—which proved successful—upon the proposal 
of the Ministry to check speculation, by taking away 
from private banks the power of issuing notes. Scott 
resented it as an infringement of Scottish independence, 
and doubtless felt glad of an opportunity to show his 
appreciation of the consideration the bankers had shown 
towards himself. But it brought him into conflict with 
his own political friends at a time when there was a 
possibility of his being offered a seat on the Scottish 
bench. 

The three Letters of Malachi Malagrowther, printed 
at first in Ballantyne’s paper and afterwards published 
as a pamphlet by Blackwood, have been compared to 
those Draprer’s Letters in which Swift assailed Wood's 
halfpence, and are said to have excited the public more 
than any political tract since Burke’s attack on the 
French Revolution. Scott's old Quarterly friend, John 
Wilson Croker, replied to them on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment; but the agitation which they kindled compelled 
the dropping of the proposed measure so far as it 
applied to Scotland. Lockhart thought that their com- 
position gave Scott as much pleasure as anything he 
ever wrote. He set about the business in the spirit of 
Moore’s Mznstrel Boy, which he parodies :— 


**O Land of Cakes! said the Northern bard, 
Though all the world betrays thee, 
One faithful pen thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.” 


The first epistle was out of print before the second 
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appeared; about the third the author was a little 
diffident. But Scott was tickled at the notion of an 
insolvent man battling about gold and paper currency, 
and the success of his efforts tempts him to quote :— 
“When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 
And he reflects that people will not now dare to talk 
of so pugnacious a pamphleteer as an object of pity— 
“no more poor manning.” He was right when he said 
that if he had a passion it was pride. If the Letters 
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had done him some slight harm with the Lord Advocate, 
they at any rate brought him in serviceable current cash. 
They had also relieved his feelings, and they do not 
appear to have permanently estranged even Croker 
himself. 

Woodstock appeared early in the spring, and was sold 
for more than £8,000, which of course went to the 
creditors. It had been the work of barely three months 
—one volume was written in fifteen days; and yet, 
despite untoward circumstances, may be pronounced 
quite worthy of Scott. It compares favourably as a 
story with the novel which he wrote in his prime treat- 
ing of almost the same period, Peverzl of the Peak; and 
besides, has a pathetic interest which attaches to no 
other of the series. In Sir Henry Lee, the old<and 
almost broken Cavalier Ranger of Woodstock, and his 
relations with his daughter Alice, it is impossible not to 
recognise a reflection of the feeling subsisting between 
Sir Walter and his daughter Anne at this disastrous 
crisis of their fortunes. Sir Henry has Shakespeare as 
often in his mouth as Scott had at the end of his pen; 
and we are expressly told that his noble hound Bevis 
was meant to represent the favourite deerhound Maida, 
dead two years before. The dog, Glengarry’s gift, 
whose features have been preserved by Landseer, is 


thus lovingly pictured in his old age by his master in 
Woodstock :-— 


“We must not omit one other remarkable figure in the group 
[viz. of the Lee family after the Restoration]—a gigantic dog, 
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which bore the signs of being at the extremity of canine life, 
being perhaps fifteen or sixteen years old. But though ex- 
hibiting the ruin only of his former appearance, his eyes dim, 
his joints stiff, his head slouched down, and his gallant carriage 
and graceful motions exchanged for a stiff, rheumatic, hobbling 
gait, the noble hound had lost none of his instinctive fondness 
for his master. To lie by Sir Henry’s feet in the summer or 
by the fire in the winter, to raise his head to look on him, to 
lick his withered hand or his shrivelled cheek from time to time, 
seemed now all that Bevis lived for.” 


As a historical romance, if not of Sir Walter's best, 
Woodstock is by no means of his worst, and the por- 
trait of Ephraim Holdenough, the Presbyterian divine, 
is alone sufficient to vindicate him from the charge 
of being unable to do justice to any but Cavaliers. 
The young Charles, moreover, is no whit idealised ; 
but of course he was not in sober fact at Woodstock 
after his flight from Worcester. One wishes that Scott 
had traced his earlier adventures in Stirling Castle and 
the North generally. As for Cromwell, though he can- 
not be said to live as do the author's greatest creations, 
a gallant attempt has certainly been made to render 
some traits of his inscrutable character; and if he is 
not the demi-god of Carlyle, neither is he the malignant 
hypocrite of the Hume tradition. The way in which 
some of the characters talk (and I am afraid that Alice 
Lee herself must be named as an offender) savours of 
the theatrical, though the present writer is certainly not 
one to denounce Scott’s eloquence as incompatible with 


naturalness. 
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In the early stages of the work Scott was worried 
by Ballantyne’s adverse criticism, and had doubts him- 
self: ‘I wish I could open a good vein of interest 
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which would breathe freely,” he confesses. But as he 
went on, he wrote himself into good humour with his 
task; and his readers will, I think, agree with him 
that ‘“‘the end winds out well enough,” and that 
the book is better than some of its predecessors. 
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Ballantyne’s notion that he had imitated Mrs. Radcliffe 
in the so-called supernatural scenes only shows how 
destitute was the printer of any high degree of the 
critical faculty ; and should anyone have missed the real 
point of the story he may be set right by what the 
author says in his Journal :— 

“My object is not to excite fear of supernatural things in 
my reader, but to show the effect of such fear upon the agents 
in the story—one a man of sense and firmness (Col. Everard) 
—one a man unhinged by remorse (Harrison)—one a stupid 


uninspiring clown (Desborough)—one a learned and worthy, 
but superstitious divine (Holdenough).” - 


To counterbalance the inseparable melancholy tinge, 
we have the roistering royalist Wildrake, whose single 
draught (the result of the new sobriety induced by his 
interview with Cromwell at Windsor), was limited to 
about a quart and a half, and who, waiting for his 
principal in a duel, preferred a bout with a clergyman’s 
cane (which disarmed him) rather than lose the chance 
of a fencing match. There are no serious traces of 
declining power as yet in any direction. Edinburgh 
approved of Woodstock ; and Edinburgh was always to 
Scott a harder critic than London. 


CHAPTER XXI 
‘“THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON”: A GALLANT RALLY 


OODSTOCK safely launched, and Malachz’s 

Letters ended, Scott’s chief “task” was again 

the Life of Napoleon, on which for about 
another year he expended an immense amount of labour. 
At Abbotsford he rose about seven, wrote or prepared 
material till breakfast, about ten; afterwards wrote or 
studied again till one; then drove or walked with 
Tom Purdie—‘‘sometimes chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy ; sometimes attending to the humours 
of two curious little terriers of the Dandie Dinmont 
breed,” or those of Maida’s successor. Then he dozed 
over the Journal till summoned to dinner—a simple meal 
of soup and meat; then he spent half an hour with his 
family, and another with a cigar, whisky and water, and 
a novel; tea and chat preceding the final spell of work 
lasting till ten, after which a little bread and a glass of 
porter prepared the way for the night’s rest. One day 
he takes into his head to plant two or three acorns, 
“and judge by their success in growing whether I will 
succeed in clearing my way or not.” He longs—‘“ even 
at great loss”—to retire from Edinburgh altogether to 


his country home, where is no bile, no visits, no routine. 
248 
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But a great sorrow now overshadowed his life. Lady 
Scott had never recovered from the shock of the pre- 
ceding winter; and she died in May, 1826. 

Late in April, Scott notes in his diary :— 

“Two melancholy things. Last night I left my pallet in my 
family apartment to make way for a female attendant... . 
when to return, or whether ever, God only can tell. Also my 


servant cut my hair, which used to be poor Charlotte’s personal 
task. I hope she will not observe it.” 


Before the month closed there was an apparent rally, 
and Scott was able to betake himself again to his plan- 
tations. One day he is led into the woods by Tom 
Purdie, and strikes good strokes like the old King of 
Bohemia at Crecgy; on another his eye is rejoiced at 
the sight of a hooded crow building among his new 
trees, thus belying the predictions of a pessimistic 
neighbour. But a gradual change for the worse soon 
took place in the condition of his ‘‘ poor companion,” 
who did not dispel his fears by her smiles and assur- 
ances of improvement. On the t1oth of May, when 
Scott left Abbotsford for Edinburgh to attend the 
summer sitting of the courts, his wife was sleeping, so 
that he said no farewell. He never saw her again. 

He seemed to feel his loss more acutely afterwards 
than at the first shock, which left him ‘‘sometimes as 
firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the wave 
that breaks on it.” But it was not long before he began 
to experience the terrible loneliness of one who was 
deprived of the sharer of his thoughts and counsels, 
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the helpmeet whose very foibles he deemed of service 
in giving him things to think of beyond his “ weary 
self-reflections.” His grief he suppressed in public—he 
looked upon a disconsolate widower as the most affected 
of characters—but when alone he felt it as a choking 
sensation. His daughter was for the time quite over- 
come by sorrow and nervous exhaustion. Lady Scott's 
funeral service was read by the future Dean Ramsay, 
author of the well-known Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character, a man cherished and esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

_ Only very slowly did the effects of the great sorrow 
wear off, though hard work did much for the stoical 
sufferer ; and despite pain and physical weakness there 
was much of that. For instance, on June 12th, when 
the third volume of Mafoleon was finished, we read in 
the Journal :— 

“I resumed it on the Ist of June, the earliest period that I 
could bend my mind to it after my great loss (May 15). Since 
that time I have lived, to be sure, the life of a hermit, except 
attending the Court five days in the week for about three hours 
on an average. Except at that time I have been reading or 
writing on the subject of ‘Boney,’ and have finished last night, 
and sent to printer this morning the last sheets of fifty-two 
written since Ist June. It is an awful screed; but grief makes 
me a housekeeper, and to labour is my only resource.” 

If we are not much concerned here with the value as 
history or literature of the Mafoleon, we are greatly 
concerned with it as no small factor in the battle against 
the enemy, Debt. Thus we must follow rather minutely 
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the progress of the work. Before his bereavement Scott 
had done with the extended preliminary sketch of the 
French Revolution, and got fairly under way. On 
April 15th his day’s task is to describe the siege of 
Toulon, where his hero first showed his abilities as a 
soldier. ‘‘Call you that a task? DD——n me, I'll write 
it as’ fast as Boney carried it on,” says the Journal. 
Ten days later he has got Bonaparte into Italy, where 
he has some difficulty, ‘‘with bad eyes and obscure 
maps,” in tracing out his victorious chess-play. The 
day’s ‘“‘task” now is three pages of close writing, 
making twelve rather large printed ones—no light 
labour, to which the hope of saving from the stranger 
his flourishing plantations is a powerful incentive. In 
Edinburgh the work came harder, and the want of 
daily exercise (walking in town is “a sort of penance”) 
made itself felt. After the writer has made poor 
Wurmser (the Austrian general) lay down his sword 
on the glacis of Mantua, he finds his own head and 
eyes, his back and breast—‘‘and I am sure my heart ”— 
aching. And yet next day he had cleared half his 
day’s (literary) work before breakfast! He might well 
remark: ‘These battles have been the death of many 
a man—lI think they will be mine.” However, it was 
consoling to find the critical Ballantyne approving. 
Meanwhile, as the summer went on, Scott found some 
variety in continuing the first series of Chronzcles of the 
Canongate, which he had begun when disabled by grief 
from toiling at the heavier task. He-gazed again 
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with something of his old interest on the historic 
localities of Edinburgh, like the West Bow and the 
house known as John Knox’s. And once more he 
saw something of his friends. The condolences of 
Barry Cornwall (a slight acquaintance) did not tend to 
soothe the old stoic, tried severely by summer heat at 
the end of the law term, and moved him to a declara- 
tion that he has “half a mind to turn sharp round” on 
similar comforters. One of his recreations in these torrid 
days in Edinburgh was to visit a wild-beast show and 
see Nero, the great lion. ‘‘He was lying like a prince 
in a large cage, where you might be admitted if you 
wish (szc),” says the record of this July day, which 
continues: ‘‘! had a month’s mind—but was afraid 
of the newspapers.’ The meeting of the two Lions 
were all too tempting an opportunity for “copy”! 

The weary Clerk had the courage to think of taking 
lessons to amend his handwriting from ‘‘a smart 
cockney,” who called upon him to advocate the merits 
of an ingenious mechanical invention for that purpose. 
The night before leaving Mrs. Brown’s lodgings for 
Abbotsford, he had a friendly meeting with the Lord 
Advocate—the first since that terrible rock of offence, 
the Malachi Letters. Back in the country we find 
Scott, despite severe headaches, working steadily, and 
- one day “taking a fancy” to give a more full account 
of Sieyés’s complicated Constitution—surely not a 
grateful task! However, visitors were now beginning 
to come again to Abbotsford, and he welcomed them for 
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his daughter’s sake. The actor Terry and Dr. Jamieson 
of the Scottish Dictionary (‘full of auld Scottish cracks”) 
were the first of these. Sir Walter took them with him 
to Selkirk to see him hold his court. He begins once 
more to complain of interruptions, but adds that he 
never grudges time devoted to hospitality. Only “by 
my will,” he writes, “every guest should part at half- 
past ten, or arrange himself to stay for the day.” 
Surely no unreasonable alternative | 

During these August evenings music was once more 
heard in the halls of Abbotsford. Scott listened to it 
with ‘‘a mixed sensation”; it recalled to him the thought 
of his dead wife. He was saddened during a visit to 
Saint Mary’s Lake one day the same month by a poor 
woman asking after her health. But two pleasant visits, 
to Drumlanrig and Blair Adam, improved his spirits ; 


¢¢ 


though Ballantyne’s remonstrances ‘‘upon the careless- 
ness of Lonaparte” were ‘deep and solemn.” In token 
of forgiveness for the doings of Malachi Malagrowther 
Sir Walter was during the autumn put upon the Scotch 
Education Commission, an honour which he could not 
avoid. Meanwhile Mapoleon was growing bigger and | 
bigger. It involved heavy and close reading. Unlike 
the rapidly described Toulon, “that cursed battle of 
Jena is like to cost me more time than it did Bonaparte 
to gain it.” 

But now came an offer from the British officials to 
let him see important papers in London and another 
of oral communications from the Russian minister in 
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Paris, Pozzo di Borgo. Scott jumped at both. He 
wanted to see what the public thought of him since 
his fall—‘‘ One knows nothing of the world if you are 
absent from it so long as I have been.” Moreover, 
the book was now definitely arranged for, and the author 
was anxious to secure a good French translation. Yet 
no sooner was the journey decided on than he began to 
have misgivings, to hear his wife saying, ‘Scott, don’t 
go,’ and so forth. It was a hazardous experiment ; 
and it may be doubted whether the exertion did not 
injure his bodily health as much as the change benefited 
his mind. Taking his daughter Anne with him as 
travelling companion, Sir Walter left Abbotsford for 
London on October 12th. That night he slept at 
Carlisle; and the next afternoon arrived at his friend 
Morritt’s residence, Rokeby Park, where he stayed two 
or three days. Appleby Castle was visited on the way 
to Rokeby, and ere London was reached, Burghley 
(‘that grand place”) had been seen for the first time. 

At Biggleswade father and daughter were joined by 
the Lockharts; but the meeting being the first since the 
death of Lady Scott was as “April weather.” During 
the journey (which cost in all nearly £50) Sir Walter 
read with great interest a story by the author of 
Rejected Addresses, treating of the same period as his 
own Woodstock, and Harrison Ainsworth’s first (anony- 
mous) romance. He felt entitled to claim each of them 
as clever imitations of his own style. He protests that 
though they may do their fooling with better grace, he, 
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like Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, does it ‘‘more natural” ; 
but will be warned by their example not to let the 
historical interest of any future work overpower the 
story. 

At one of Samuel Rogers’s famous breakfasts he met 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, the witty Henry Luttrell, and 
‘Conversation ”” Sharp, after which he went off to work 
at the Foreign Office, dining in the evening with his old 
friend Mrs. Coutts. Next day he is at Windsor “by 
command.” The King received him at the Lodge and 
made him sit beside him and talk a great deal (‘‘too 
much, perhaps”); and next morning he had a con- 
fidential chat (‘not fit to be set down” even in the 
Journal, “in case of accidents”) with his private secre- 
tary, Sir William Knighton. As a result of this visit a 
diplomatic appointment was promised to Sir Walter for 
his son Charles when he should have taken his degree. 
Having viewed the architectural improvements then 
in progress at the Castle, Scott came back to town, 
where the evening was spent at “honest Dan Terry’s 
house,” to wit, the Adelphi Theatre. The performance 
consisted of an adaptation of an American piece, in 
which the anti-British points of the original were in- 
geniously turned against the Yankees, who testified their 
displeasure by an attempted row. ‘Rare good porter 
and oysters” were administered after the play to the 
fatigued party in Terry’s little house adjoining the 
theatre. 

Two days later Scott went to the Admiralty and 
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secured the unpublished Journal of Sir George Cockburn, 
the admiral who took Napoleon out to St. Helena. He 
was rather overwhelmed by the thought of the ‘‘com- 
munication” that awaited him, ‘more than I can well 
use or trust to,” but got through some hard work before 
crossing the Channel. Tom Moore would have liked to 
accompany him, but was misled by some busybody or 
other into thinking that his presence would have been 
unwelcome. Scott found the French inns much im- 
proved since his last experience of them ten years 
before. There was no longer any occasion for “that 
rascally practice of comdzen-ing your landlady before you 
unharnesss your horses”: the road was thronged with 
English. The demand for firewood, which caused the 
waysides to be bordered by elms ‘cruelly cropped, 
pollarded, and switched,” struck the Abbotsford planter 
painfully, and made him reflect that the thinnings of his 
own woods might afford a little fortune here. ‘‘ But 
then to switch and mutilate my trees! Not for a 
thousand francs,” adds the Laird. 

At Paris the Scotts settled snugly in an hotel in the 
Rue de Rivoli at fifteen francs a day. Sir Walter found 
that he understood the language less than he had ten 
or eleven years since, but spoke it as it came On the 
second day from his arrival, Bonaparte’s enemy, Pozzo 
di Borgo, came to the hotel, and was ‘“‘quite kind and 
communicative,” and the British ambassador invited 
himself and his daughter to dinner. In the evening 
Scott had the strange experience of hearing an opera 
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concocted out of his own Jvanhoe. He thought it 
superbly got up, though the dialogue was ‘“‘in a great 
part nonsense.” The gloomy November days were not 
very favourable for showing the Lady Anne the sights 
of Paris, yet she saw most during her brief stay. When 
she and her father went to the Tuileries they were 
almost as much looked at as the Royal Family, and 
the King (Charles X.), whom Scott had known when 
an exile at Holyrood, did him the honour to say a few 
words; the Dauphin and the Duchesse de Berri were 
also very gracious, the courtiers naturally followed suit. 
Sir Walter became a little restive under the showers 
of compliments that the French, as is their wont, be- 
stowed upon him as an illustrious foreigner, though from 
ladies he confessed he could swallow a great deal of 
whipped cream. But he felt like a bee sipping treacle, 
and wished for a. little of the old Scotch causticity. 
Out of sheer good nature he sat to the fashionable 
painter Madame Mirbel for his portrait. The lady had 
wet cheeks at their parting! Scott saw not a little 
while in Paris of Fenimore Cooper, and made him 
some flattering speeches, though remarking his ‘“ want 
of manner.” The American novelist, on his side, thought 
of him as the Master, and was very urgent for a scheme 
to protect the sale of his works in the United States. 
As to the main object, Scott considered himself suc- 
cessful. He had more than one important interview 
with the chivalrous Marshal Macdonald, whose society 
he had enjoyed a year before in Scotland, and at his 
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house met Marmont, another of Napoleon’s marshals. 
He found his previous impressions as to the Emperor’s 
character confirmed strongly, and considered that he 
had done a good deal for the Life by his visit. 
During a stay of ten days in London he saw much 
of “magnificoes and potent signors,” besides lesser lights 
like the facetious Theodore Hook, Allan Cunningham, 
and John Wilson Croker. He 
gave Lawrence some final sittings 
for the portrait commissioned by 
George IV. The likeness the 
sitter commended, wondering 
how Sir Thomas had made so 
much out of the “old weather- 
beaten block.” This is the por- 
trait which shows us “the stout 
blunt carle” in the act of compo- 
sition. He was introduced by 


Poversstow Panny Burney,.or “oun noce noua: 
Madame D’Arblay as she then 
was, who told him that he and George Canning were two 
people she had always wished to see. This was “really 
a compliment to be pleased with—a nice little handsome 
pat of butter made up by a neat-handed Phillis of a 
dairymaid, instead of the grease, fit only for cartwheels,” 
with which he had been only too plentifully dosed. 
Wellington he met on several occasions, and also his 
political ally Peel. At Mrs. Arbuthnot’s the Iron Duke 
talked away about Bonaparte, Russia, and France; but 
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when unfortunately the novelist was entertained by him 
at his own house, the evening was spoiled by one of the 
guests discoursing at engrossing length upon a recent 
gambling scandal. However, next morning Scott re- 
ceived from him a bundle of remarks on Bonaparte's 
Russian campaign written in his carriage during his 
recent mission to St. Petersburg. It was “furiously 
scrawled,” but perspicuously reasoned, and Sir Walter 
thought it demonstrated clearly that French writers had 
taken advantage of the snow to cover all their General’s 
blunders. At another interview a correspondence be- 
tween the two great men was arranged. At a dinner 
given by Croker Scott met no less than five Cabinet 
Ministers, including, besides Wellington, Canning and 
Peel. Among those whom he told Lockhart, on return- 
ing, that he had seen for the last time, Canning was one 
and Huskisson, his henchman, was another. Another 
night, when Peel was the host, Lord Liverpool, the 
aged Prime Minister, was present. Scott was probably 
right in thinking that, had he chosen to press his claims, 
he might have had a Scotch Judgeship very soon. But 
this would not have served his creditors and was never 
seriously contemplated; however, he wished he could 
have used some of his popularity with the grandees to 
his son-in-law’s advantage. 

On leaving London for Oxford to see his second son 
Scott writes that he had never previously met with such 
general respect and attention. He felt his self-conse- 
quence raised—but of this he never possessed an undue 
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amount. The old university town did not raise his 
enthusiasm as it had twenty-five years before, when in 
his rooms at Brasenose* he had given Heber sugges- 
tions for his prize poem. Then, during a visit to the 
Bodleian, he had felt like the Persian magician who 
went to an enchanted library in the bowels of the 
mountain and gaily suffered himself to be enclosed in its 
recesses : now, when in the same place, ‘‘I had some 
base thoughts concerning luncheon.” After a short stay 
with his sister-in-law at Cheltenham, Sir Walter pushed 
northwards by Worcester, Birmingham, and Macclesfield, 
where the travellers found their inn guarded by a special 
watchman, owing to the disturbed state of the manufac- 
turing districts. Breakfasting next day at Manchester, 
they slept at Kendal, and took two pair of horses over 
Shap Fell in order to reach Penrith; then rolled on in 
snowy weather “‘till we found our own horses at Hawick, 
and returned to our own home at Abbotsford about three 
in the morning” of November 25th. ‘This skirmish” 
had cost him, Sir Walter calculated, some 4200. But 
these expenses were afterwards allowed him by the 
trustees. | 

Before the end of the month he was again in Edin- 
burgh resuming his legal duties; but instead of returning 
to Mrs. Brown’s lodgings he took a furnished house, 
No. 3, Walker Street, for the winter. He suffered 

* These rooms were “one pair left on staircase No. 6, a square high 


room with one window looking on the Lane and one on the Radcliffe 
Square” (Brasenose College, by John Buchan: F. E. Robinson, 1898). 
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terribly from cold and rheumatism, but went steadily 
on with Mafoleon. One day in December he saw 
Dr. Stokoe, for a short time the great man’s medical 
attendant at St. Helena, whose reminiscences have been 
quite recently published ; and later on he had an inter- 
view with Dr. Shortt, who superintended the opening of 
his body. During the Christmas vacation the Journal 
has this significant entry :— 

“T have not been able, during three weeks, to stir above once 


or twice from the house. But then I have executed a great 
deal of work, which would be otherwise unfinished.” 


The sixth of the big volumes had been finished early 
in January ; and it was soon afterwards agreed that the 
constantly expanding work should be completed in eight. 
By the middle of the next month he has ‘‘ landed Boney 
at Smolensk,” and is preparing to “ bring him off again,” 
but is much worried with the “infernal Russian names” 
in tracing the operations of the armies. On February 19th 
the Journal says :— 

“J read and wrote up the bitter account of the French retreat 
from Moscow, in 1812, till the little room (in Edinburgh) and 
coal fire seemed snug by comparison. . . . Uninterrupted to-day, 


and did eight leaves”—that is, more than thirty of the printed 
book. 


When a quarter of the eighth and last volume has 
been finished, the historian wonders whether he shall be 
happy when it is done. ‘‘Umph! I think not,” he writes 
doubtfully. He was by this time, he says, at writing 
what he used to be at riding—slow, heavy and awkward 
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at mounting, but when once fixed in the saddle, able to 
“screed away with anyone.” An urgent request from 
Ballantyne to extend the last two volumes was agreed to 
—‘but it makes one feel like a dog in a wheel, always 
moving and never advancing.” However, the old his- 
torical summary which Scott had written years before for 
the Edinburgh Annual Register was now found useful ; 
and after perusing it the author agreed with his printer 
that after all he had some talents for history-writing. 
The last stages were very strenuous. ‘‘ Bonaparte” 
ran in his biographer’s head from seven in the morn- 
ing till ten at night. So we gather from the notes 
supplied by young Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd’s 
nephew, and Scott’s amanuensis at this time. When 
Hogg came at six in the morning he found Sir 
Walter already writing; and their joint work went on 
till the same hour in the evening, with breaks only for 
breakfast and dinner, which were served in the room 
to avoid loss of time. Scott admitted that the exertion 
was unusual, but it was only the manual labour which 
seemed to tire him. He composed quite easily ; and 
carried on ‘‘two distinct trains of thought” at the same 
time, thinking ahead while dictating the current sen- 
tence. At last, on June 7th, 1827, the task was completed. 
Lockhart calculates that this laborious work occupied, 
allowing for intervals given to travel and other literary. 
undertakings, not much over a twelvemonth, though 
nominally extending over two years. It was done in 


the midst of pain, sorrow, and ruin, as he says; but it 
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won the high praise of men like Goethe and Wellington, 
and it produced for the author’s creditors the sum of 
418,000! ‘I question if more was ever. made by a 
single work, or by a single author’s labours, in the same 
time,” writes Scott triumphantly of the 412,000 accruing 
from the first issue alone. 

The Napoleon had a serio-comic epilogue to which 
I must refer briefly before leaving it. Sir Walter, in 
writing of the dethroned Emperor's life at St. Helena, 
had made use of letters written to the Colonial Office 
authorities by General Gourgaud, one of his retinue. 
It is well known that much squabbling went on among 
the persons who composed the suite; and Gourgaud, 
who it appears had saved Napoleon’s life at least once, 
was so piqued at his own treatment by him, that he 
had actually testified to the inaccuracy of the state- 
ments that were circulated about the harshness of Sir 
Hudson Lowe towards his charge. But that a foreigner 
should make use of such testimony could not be pleasing 
to Gallic pride; and there seemed some likelihood that 
Scott might have to defend himself against the French 
fire-eater in the same way as the Comte de Ségur, who 
had fought a duel in defence of his book on the Russian 
campaign. Sir Walter was prepared to do it, scorning 
anything like “privilege of literature”; but he set him- 
self right with the world by publishing in the Zzmes 
the evidence on which he had based his statements. 
The French papers refused to print this. Will Clerk 
was to have been his second in this “affair of honour,” 
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in which the gallant old man would doubtless have 
not been displeased at ending a life on which he no 
longer set any great store. However, matters did not 
proceed to that extremity ; and having shown that the 
genius of a poet was not, in his own words, irrecon- 
cilable with pluck, Scott was able to preserve his life 
for the nobler struggle on behalf of Duty. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE TWILIGHT OF SCOTT'S LIFE 


HE period of Scott’s life on which we are now 

about to enter may be thought of as pleasant 
twilight, after the glare and heat of the day, 

and before the darkness of night. Two or three days 
after “Boney” was finished, the Lockharts arrived at 
Portobello with their children; and a season of com- 
parative idleness, sweetened by the society of children 
and grandchildren and old friends, succeeded to times of 
stress and sorrow. Even before the Law Term was over 
there were occasional delicious days at Abbotsford, when 
Sir Walter confessed to his Journal that he had not done 
“the least right thing”; or evenings on the beach at 
Portobello given up to telling his grandson stories of 
Prestonpans or other Scottish battlefields ; and although 
the vacation in the country brought renewed zest for 
literary labours, there was now no evening toil. Thus 
on July 28th ‘““we were once more merry in hall—the 
first time for this many a month and many a day,” 
Sophia singing as of old; July 31st, “Music in the 
evening as before”; August 2nd, “In spite of good 
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resolutions I trifled with my children after dinner, and 
read to them in the evenings, and did just nothing at 
aly 

Yet a visitor who spent some days at Abbotsford in 
the early autumn of the year has left on record his 
opinion that “it would have been a good lesson to a 
desultory student, or even to a moderately active amanu- 
ensis, to see the unintermitted energy with which Sir 
Walter Scott applied himself to his work.” The ‘dash- 
ing trot” of his pen over the paper seemed to Mr. 
Adolphus to vie with the rattle of the rain against 
the windows in its rapidity and continuance. The 
same observer, who had been a guest in the house 
three years before, thought that his host’s spirits were 
abated, but not broken—that they had sunk equably 
and gently, like the rays of a declining but unclouded 
sun. Sir Walter told him that he could have done 
his Vafoleon better if he could have written it at 
more leisure and with a mind more at ease; but 
he also told him that he considered his capacity to 
labour as part of the happiness he had enjoyed, of 
which he had had as much in his time as most men. 
And as they took a short walk together Scott ‘‘men- 
tioned with great satisfaction the favourable prospects 
of his literary industry, and spoke sanguinely of re- 
trieving his losses with the booksellers.” 

His fertile brain had conceived a new project, in 
addition to fresh romances, before the great historical 
task had been accomplished. It is under the date 
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May 24th (not June roth,* as Lockhart’s sense of the 
dramatic seems to have led him to place the event) 
that the Journal has :— 

“A good thought came into my head: to write stories for 


little Johnnie Lockhart from the History of Scotland like those 
taken from the History of England.” 


On the day when, so far as afoleon was concerned, 
the author was a free man, he returns to the idea :— 

“Some great authors now will think it a degradation to write 
a child’s book ; I cannot say I feel it such. It is to be inscribed 


to my grandson, and I will write it not only without a sense 
of its being zzf/ra dig., but with a grandfather's pleasure.” 


The same day he arranged with Mr. Cadell for the 
property of Zales of a Grandfather, 10,000 copies for 
4787 10S. 

Sir Walter had often had in his thoughts his eldest 
grandson, the promising but sickly child who thus be- 
came the Hugh Littlejohn of a book which may be 
compared in some respects with Lamb’s Zales from 
Shakespeare. The lives of the failing old man and the 
frail child seemed to be bound up together, and termi- 
nated within a few months of one another. The new 
“task,” much of which was written in the cool library 
instead of in the hot little study facing the south, was 
executed com amore. This is how he passed a certain 
damp, dripping, and unpleasant September morning :— 

* The entry of that day begins: ‘“ Rose with the odd consciousness of 


being free of my daily task,” and expresses wishes for something fresh to 
occupy his thoughts. 
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“So I even made a work of necessity, and set to the Zales 
like a dragon. I murdered McLellan of Bomby at Thrieve 
Castle; stabbed the Black Douglas in the town of Stirling ; 
astonished King James before Roxburgh; and stifled the Earl 
of Mar in his bath in the Canongate.” 


This gives one a good notion both of the contents of 
the work and of the spirit of the narrator. The com- 
ments which follow are not less illuminating :— 

“A wild world, my masters, this Scotland of ours must have 


been. No fear of want of interest; no lassitude in those days 
for want of work.” 


And then, as is his wont, the diarist breaks into light- 
hearted doggerel :— 
“‘For treason, d’ye see, 


Was to them a dish of tea, 
And murther bread and butter.” 


A “base melancholy weeping day” in October had 
a harvest of forty pages of child’s history—‘“ more than 
a triple task.” The theme, being Scottish history, was 
so familiar, that the writer’s pen never rested. 

The first series of these Zales of a Grandfather was 
ready for publication by the end of 1827, and a second 
and third followed in the two succeeding years. For 
them alone would Scott deserve remembrance, even had 
he written no poems or composed no Waverley novels ; 
and their reception at the time was ‘“‘more rapturous 
than that of any one of his works since /vanhoe.” They 
are indeed as delightful as any of his novels. The 
romantic interest is carefully preserved, and the old 
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skilled hand ever makes the most of his always excel- 
lent material. And they are so impartial that all sides 
get fair and full justice. Dean Farrar, their latest 
editor, urges that even to-day they call for no serious 
change or revision. Not that they took up anything 
like the whole of his working hours. ‘‘I always laugh 
when I hear people say, Do one thing at once. I 
have done a dozen things at once all my life,” notes 
the literary giant somewhere about this time. Fresh 
romances were on the stocks while the grandfather was 
writing his historical tales; from the same workshop 
came reviews for the Quarterly and a treatise on 
Planting, not to speak of the revision of old work in 
the Prose Miscellanies. Moreover, while taking care 
that he got full value for the work done for his creditors, 
Scott actually found himself able to make presents of 
articles from his pen to a shiftless acquaintance who 
was conducting a review of foreign literature. 

While upon this subject I note an episode connected 
with it characteristic of the man. One of Scott’s occa- 
sional amanuenses was a certain George Huntly Gordon, 
son of a half-pay officer, who had accompanied him over 
the field of Waterloo, and who a few years later pub- 
lished two volumes of Memoirs. The young man was 
employed by Sir Walter, in both this and the preceding 
year, to arrange his confidential correspondence. He 
left Abbotsford in August, and three months later wrote 
to his employer in despair about debts which he had 
incurred in London. Gordon had been prevented by his 
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deafness from taking orders in the Scottish Church, but 
he had at one time gone so far as to present himself 
before the Presbytery of Aberdeen for ordination. He 
was then in Sir Walter's employ. The candidate’s 
mind was at the time so disturbed on account of the 
objections felt by himself and the authorities concerning 
his infirmity that he found himself quite unable to 
compose the two trial sermons. These his good-natured 
patron actually wrote himself, though it was ultimately 
not thought right to present them. 

The young man now asked for permission to publish 
these sermons with Scott’s name in order to raise money 
for himself. Sir Walter evidently appreciated to the full 
the impropriety of the request, but nevertheless wrote 
to Gordon :— 

“As I have no money to spare at present, I find it necessary 
to make a sacrifice of my own scruples to relieve you from 
serious difficulties. The enclosed will entitle you to deal with 
any respectable bookseller. You must tell the history in your 
own way as shortly as possible. All that is necessary to say 
is that the discourses were written to oblige a young friend. It 
is understood my name is not to be put in the title-page, or 
blazed at full length in the preface. You may trust that to the 
newspapers. Pray do not think of returning any thanks about 
this ; it is enough that I know it is likely to serve your purpose, 
But use the funds arising from this unexpected source with 


prudence, for such fountains do not spring up at every place 
of the desert.” 


Colburn, the publisher of light literature, was accord- 
ingly applied to, and consented to give £250 for the 
manuscripts, which duly appeared early in 1828 as 
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Religious Discourses by a Layman, with a Preface 
signed “W.S.” The ‘“ bookseller” was no loser by the 
“foolish scrape” which Scott’s soft-heartedness led him 
into; and it is to be hoped that the other party to the 
bargain benefited as much by the advice as by the 
money. 

” with 
divers visits and expeditions. Towards the end of 
August he accompanied his son-in-law and Allan the 
painter to Kelso, where he saw once again the little 
cottage where he had lived so happily in his youth with 
his aunt Janet Rutherford. But the huge platanus tree 
had been cut down and the garden divided between 
three proprietors. At Melville Castle next month he 
had some private conversation with his host about the 
state of political affairs which had followed Canning’s 
recent death, and was much concerned about George 
IV.’s attempt to play off parties against each other. 
During the same month he paid some visits in the 
west country including one to Corehouse, the ‘‘ superb 
place” of his old friend George Cranstoun. On the way 
home he lunched with Christopher North at Innerleithen 
and once again met the Ettrick shepherd. The western 
expedition lasted six days and cost £15, “ including two 
gowns for Sophia and Anne.” 

In October he went further afield, crossing the border 
to meet the Duke of Wellington at Ravensworth Castle. 
At Kelso he took the Wellington coach, and had for 
travelling companion an Edinburgh toy-woman, who 


During the autumn Scott varied his’ ““tasks 
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regaled him with all her ‘“‘debates with her landlord about 
a new door to the cellar, etc. etc.; propriety of paying rent 
on the 15th or 25th of May,” on which latter point Sir 
Walter reflects that landlords and tenants have different 
views. Arriving at Ravensworth late in the evening he 
was next day conducted by his host to Durham, and par- 
took of a grand dinner given by the Bishop in the “rude 
old baronial hall” to a distinguished company of a hun- 
dred and fifty magnates. The curiosity and enthusiasm 
of the guests was almost equally balanced between the 
Iron Duke and the author of Waverley, who expressed 
his unbounded gratification at hearing his own health 
proposed ‘“‘in the presence of the Duke of Wellington.” 
The two celebrities returned together that night to 
Ravensworth Castle, and next day the soldier told the 
author some highly interesting anecdotes about the 
anxiety of the French officers during the Peninsular 
War to see the English papers. He considered himself 
as playing jackal to the Duke’s lion. 

On the journey home to Scotland he stopped a day or 
two at Alnwick Castle, and ‘‘had the honour to sit in 
Hotspur’s seat and to see the Bloody Gap where the 
external wall must have been breached.” He had the 
company of the Marquis of Lothian as far as Whitting- 
ham, and heard from him how nearly the Allies had 
come to a war amongst themselves when Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba frightened them into reunion against 
the common foe. Sir Walter now in turn played the 
host himself, having among his guests not only Lord 
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Lothian and the young Lord Castlereagh (upon whom 
he “bestowed a little advice”), but also Lord Bathurst, 
who had been Foreign Secretary during Napoleon’s 
exile at St. Helena. The autumn rains were not favour- 
able to his health, producing melancholy and a disposi- 
tion to sleep. He even began to tire of his Journal. 
But he “wrestled himself so far out of the Slough of 
Despond as to take a good long walk.” His nerves 
required bracing. The same remedy had been applied 


—— 


SSN 


after that day, two months earlier, when he had written 
in his diary this remarkable passage :— 

“My nerves have for these two or three last days been 
susceptible of an acute excitement from the slightest causes ; 
the beauty of the evening, the sighing of the summer breeze 
brings the tears into my eyes not unpleasingly. But I must 
take exercise and case harden myself. There is no use in 
encouraging these moods of the mind. It is not the law we 
live on.” 


Another cause than the season brought on feelings of 


gloom. Scott had received letters which reopened an 
old and deep wound. Lady Jane Stuart, with whom 
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he had had no communication since his last meeting 
with her daughter at Invermay more than twenty years 
back, made a pathetic request for a renewal of their in- 
tercourse. She assured Scott that her heart had always 
been warm towards him, and wound up an affectionate 
letter: ‘Age has tales to tell and sorrows to unfold.” 
In a few weeks an affecting meeting took place in 
Edinburgh (at No. 12, Maitland Street) between him 
and the mother of his first love; and a profoundly 
pathetic passage in the Journal tells how at a second 
visit Sir Walter fairly softened himself “like an old 
fool” with recalling old stories, till he was fit for nothing 
but shedding tears and repeating verses for the whole 
night. At the next interview, however, he had gained 
strength enough to become the consoler of his aged 
friend: to him these things were now “matter of calm 
and solemn recollection, never to be forgotten, yet scarce 
to be remembered with pain.” 

Trouble, or rather threatened trouble, of a very 
different nature, had meanwhile come to harden his 
nerves. On the last day of October, as he was merrily 
cutting away among his trees, his legal adviser arrived 
at Abbotsford with the news that a certain Jew broker, 
one Abud, had determined to “take out diligence” 
against him for a debt of £1,500. This action, if pur- 
sued, would of course upset the arrangement made with 
the bulk of the creditors, and the man of law advised a 
sequestration. Scott contemplated taking sanctuary in 
the precincts of Holyrood or going to the Isle of Man; 
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but on arrival in Edinburgh found that proceedings had 
been delayed by means of a prosecution of Abud for 
usury. Although this failed, his friend and former rival, 
Sir William Forbes, secretly came to the rescue and 
paid off the whole debt, allowing the debtor to suppose 
that the affair had merged in the general measures of 
the trustees. So passed away the last cloud of that 
shape which threatened to obscure the radiance of the 
setting sun. 

After his return to Abbotsford on Christmas Eve, © 
Scott wrote these words of eloquent simplicity :— 


“My reflections on entering my own gate were of a very 
different and more pleasing cast than those with which I left 
my house six weeks ago. I was then in doubt whether I 
should fly my country or become avowedly bankrupt, and sur- 
render my library and household furniture, with the life-rent of 
my estate to sale. A man of the world will say I had better 
done so. _No doubt had I taken this course at once, I might 
have employed the 425,000 which I made since the insolvency 
of Constable and Robinson’s houses in compounding my debts. 
But I could not have slept sound as I now can, under the com- 
fortable impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors and 
the conscious feeling of discharging my duty like a man of 
honour and honesty. I see before me a long, tedious, and dark 
path, but it leads to true fame and stainless reputation. If I 
die in the harrows, as is very likely, I shall die with honour ; if 
I achieve my task I shall have the thanks of all concerned and 
the approbation of my own conscience. And so I think I can 
fairly face the return of Christmas Day.” 


The elation of spirits evident in this entry was the 
result of the recent acquisition by Scott and his new 
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publisher, Cadell, of the copyrights of the earlier novels. 
These, from Waverley to Quentin Durward, had been 
adjudged to Constable by arbitration, those of the suc- 
ceeding works being held to belong to the author. 
The whole property was now re-united ; and the re-issue 
of the novels with the author's notes soon proved to 
be a very valuable source of revenue which contributed 
powerfully to lighten the load of debt. Scott very 
appropriately terms it the magnum opus or Great Work. 
About a third of the liabilities had been cleared off 
within two years; and when making an estimate of his 
position at the end of 1827, Sir Walter felt himself able 
to say that, though still on troubled waters, he was now 


rowing with the tide, and was moreover “perfectly well 


d 


in constitution” as compared with his state at the close 
of the previous year. 

His position in the world of letters had within the 
same period undergone some alteration; for the mask 
he had long worn was now dropped, and a collection 
of stories had come forth under his own name. _ It 
was at a dinner given in Edinburgh on 23rd February, 
1827, on behalf of the Theatrical Fund, that the avowal 
was made by the chairman of his authorship of the 
Waverley Novels. Lord Meadowbank, before pro- 
posing his health, obtained his assent, Sir Walter, in 
answer to the request, saying smilingly, ‘Do just as 
you like—only don’t say too much about so old a story.” 
In returning thanks for the toast he said that in coming 
to the dinner he had no idea that he would have the 
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task of acknowledging before three hundred gentlemen 
a secret which, considering that it was communicated to 
more than twenty people, had been remarkably well 
kept. He admitted that mere caprice was largely re- 
sponsible for the mystery ; and, after declaring himself 
to have been the “total and undivided author,” he 
added, in his wonted Shakespearean phraseology, ‘‘ The 
wand is now broken, and the book buried,” and went on 
to propose, as the author of Waverley and Rod Roy, the 
health of “his friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” Whereupon 
Mr. Mackay responded in character: “ Ma conscience! 
My worthy father the Deacon could not have believed 
that his son could hae had sic a compliment paid to him 
by the Great Unknown”-—Scott interjecting at this 
point: “ The Small Known now, Mr. Bailie.” 

Sir Walter resigned the chair at ten o'clock, but not 
before he had made several speeches, including two in 
giving “the memory of William Shakespeare” 
“Joanna Baillie.’ The company drank another bumper 
to his own health after he had left the room. It is 
noteworthy that although Scott has not a little to say 
in his ‘“‘Gurnal” as to his duties as president and the 
purpose for which the banquet was held (the number of 
toasts proposed seems appalling to one who reads the 
report in Ballantyne’s paper), this is all he writes of the 
event of the evening : ‘‘ Meadowbank taxed me with the 
novels, and to end that farce* at once I pleaded guilty, 


and 


* How elaborately that farce or comedy was played can only be appre- 
ciated by one who has read Scott’s correspondence. 
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so that splore is ended.” He remarks, however, next 
day that the speeches had been very badly reported ; 
and on March 2nd records with glee a piece of “gag” 
which he had heard at the Edinburgh Theatre. One of 
the characters in High Life below Stairs asks who wrote 
Shakespeare. One says “Ben Jonson,” another “ Finis.” 
“No,” said Will Murray, ‘it is Walter Scott; he con- 
fessed it at a public meeting the other day.” 

The Chronicles of the Canongate were begun when 
the author was too much disabled by grief to proceed at 
once with his Lz/e of Napoleon, and were carried on at 
the same time as the first series of Zales of a Grana- 
father. They consist of two tales and a longer story 
supposed to have been written by one Chrystal Croft- 
angry, who had run through a fortune and, having lost 
his family estate, came to pass his last days in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Canongate, where, in the precincts of 
Holyrood, which as a Royal Palace protected its “ resi- 
dentors” from arrest for debt, he had once taken 
refuge from his creditors. The introductory chapters 
are notable for the elaborate portrait they contain of 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol, the old Scottish lady who be- 
queaths to her friend Croftangry as a legacy the story 
of The Highland Widow. She is drawn from Scott’s 
friend, Mrs. Murray Keith, who supplied him with the 
background of many of his tales. But Lockhart believed 
that reminiscences of the author’s mother had also been 
worked into the portrait of the little old woman. 

In the person of Croftangry Scott has given his 
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readers something of himself. The imaginary narrator 
is introduced as a Scottish gentleman of the old school, 
with a fortune, temper, and person rather the worse for 
wear, who has known the world for these forty years 
(‘‘ having written myself man nearly since that period”), © 
and does not think it much mended. In early life he had 

’ with the 
skirts of his gown, got no fees, laughed and made 


‘““swept the boards of the Parliament House’ 


others laugh, drunk claret at certain old houses and 
eaten oysters in the Covenant Close. All this is 
approximately true of Scott himself; but when Croft- 
angry goes on to tell how he ruined himself by fast 
living, he is of course drawing exclusively on his 
imagination. And Lockhart’s sense of the dramatic 
seems to have led him to exaggerate the closeness of 
the connection between the circumstances which drove 
Sir Walter to think of taking sanctuary in Holyrood,* 
and his description of it as the residence of the imagin- 
ary narrator. 

We learn from the Journal that Scott’s ‘‘ Confessions” 
as Croftangry had been begun in the summer, and the 
Chronicles themselves finished on Sunday, September 
16th, some six weeks before he ever heard of Mr. Abud; 
and the day after he got the news of the threatened 
proceedings it contains the reflection: ‘I suppose that 
I, the Chronicler of the Canongate,t will have to take up 


* Debtors continued to find an asylum within the bounds defined by 
Chrystal Croftangry until the abolition of imprisonment for debt in 1880. 

+ The reference in the Journal would at least seem to show that the title 
chosen for the book did not spring out of these circumstances. 
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my residence in the Sanctuary for a week or so, unless 
I prefer the more airy residence of the Calton Jail, or a 
trip to the Isle of Man.” Ballantyne thought that in 
the proposed Introduction to the Croftangry chapters 
Scott had shown too much contempt for the occupation 
by which he had thriven so well. He consented for 
prudential reasons to modify this part of it, though with 
a private protest that it expressed his own opinion of 
the heedlessness with which he regarded such things. 
Of the tales themselves little need be said here. Zhe 
Highland Widow, though it may be judged too long 
by lovers of the short story, has passages of great 
beauty, like that in which the bereaved mother, when 
told of her son’s execution, utters a shriek ‘‘so unlike 
the voice of a human being that the eagle which soared 
in middle air answered it as she would have done the 
call of her mate”; and that other—equally in keeping 
with the wild scenery of Loch Awe—which describes 
how the women set to watch beside the dying widow 
wake up and find her gone out into the night: ‘‘ They 
looked out into the darkness and called upon their 
charge by her name. The night-raven screamed from 
the old oak tree; the fox howled on the hill; the 
hoarse waterfall replied with its echoes: but there was 


) 


no human answer.” 

The Two Dyrovers, which Scott filled in from an 
anecdote related to him by the old antiquary, George 
- Constable, is a simple tale well told; but it is not 
striking. The catastrophe takes place in Cumberland. 
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The Surgeon's Daughter gave its author more trouble ; 
and he was conscious of the weakness of the Indian 
portion with which it concludes—a patch, he suspects, 
too glaring to be pleasing. Certain other short stories 
were to have formed the Second Series, but ultimately 
appeared in Zhe Keepsake, the editorship of which was 
at the time offered to Sir Walter. Jy Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror is the best of them. The mysterious vision is 
said to have been witnessed in presence of the author’s 
great-grandmother. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE LAST CONSIDERABLE NOVELS 


series of Chronicles of the Canongate had en- 

countered, and the adverse criticism by his 
printer and publisher of the tales which he had meant 
to form the second, made Scott a little weary of fiction. 
Now for the first time it is he who wishes to lie fallow, 
and has to be encouraged to go on with a fresh 
romance. On the other hand his Zales of a Grand- 
father had greatly taken his fancy; and he thought of 
treating the history.of England, France, and Ireland 
in the same way as he had that of Scotland. In the 
end, however, France alone was undertaken. Even 
when persuaded to work steadily on with Zhe Faztr 
Mard of Perth he for a time apparently preferred 
revising Vafoleon, writing notes for the magnum 
opus, or indeed anything else. But he soon began to 
reflect that each three-volume novel brought him in 
44,000, and that he remained proprietor of the mine 
when the first one was “cropped out,” as he phrases 
it. Accordingly fiction became his main task for the 
next three months. In one day (February 19th) he 


wrote as much as forty printed pages—an amount which 
284 


an HE comparatively cold reception which the first 
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exceeds the daily “copy” of the most rapid journalist. 
And he had done the same two days before. 

It is no wonder that after this he felt curious sensa- 
tions, and became gloomy and out of spirits. Nor is 
it surprising that such a strain should show itself in 
expressions of diffidence as to the merit of the work 
accomplished. Then for two or three days the narrator 
finds himself at a deadlock; till at last there comes an 
“inspiration,” the hitch is over, and the story goes on 
hopefully. When the last volume was finished with 
that burst of “battle and homicide of all. kinds” which 
so pleased Ballantyne, the author might well boast that 
he had let no grass grow beneath his heels “this bout.” 
The reader of to-day will not, any more than did 
Scott’s contemporaries, find reason for the author's 
qualms. If he should discover the story to be wanting 
in passion, as the writer thought, he will be amply 
compensated by variety of incident and contrast of 
character; and he will be a person of truly abnormal 
acuteness if he can detect the link in the chain which 
caused its fashioner so much perplexity. 

The Fair Maid of Perth; or, Saint Valentine's Day 
(Chronicles of the Canongate, 2nd Series), is the last 
of those Scottish novels in which the author showed 
his greatest strength; for we except from them Castle 
Dangerous, composed when his mind was in a state 
of prostration. In it he for the last time takes us to 
the Highlands and shows us a Sassenach witnessing 
the picturesque life of a Gaelic clan—this time on the 
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sides of Loch Tay—and interweaves with the fortunes 
of his own creations stirring scenes of Scottish history, 
and memories of famous spots like Kinfauns Castle. 
The soft-hearted David III. is on the throne; but the 
real ruler is his brother, the crafty Duke of Albany, 
who, after forcing the young heir to the crown into 
a loveless marriage with the daughter of the Black 
Douglas, contrives to sow dissension between father- 
in-law and son, and ultimately to entrap the latter into 
his death at Falkland Castle* by the agency of the 
prince’s cast-off favourite, Sir John Ramorny. Scott 
followed tradition in making Rothesay perish by starva- 
tion in an underground dungeon; but he invents as 
an assistant to Ramorny the loathsome personality of 
the Pottingar—perhaps the best of all his villains. 

But as bearing upon the story of the author's life 
the central point of interest is not the death of the 
prince of Scotland, but the combat on the North Inch 
between the Clan Chattan and Clan Quhele, itself an 
historical event only slightly misplaced. And of this 
the real hero is not the victorious Smith, winner of the 
Fair Maid, who spoilt more harness with his sword than 
he made with his hammer, but his unsuccessful High- 
land rival Eachin or Conachar, whose congenital 
cowardice, all but overcome by his love, fails him at the 
last. For the brave coward who swam the Tay and 

* When Sir Walter visited the place in 1829 he found it partially in- 


habited ; whereupon he remarks that a ruin should be protected but never 
repaired. 
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escaped to end his life by plunging, in sight of his 
mistress, into the Campsie Linn, was meant by Scott 
for his own brother Daniel. This ne’er-do-weel of the 
family, having ruined his nerves by dissipation, had, 
while in the West Indies, shown the white feather on 
a memorable occasion ; and when he came home to live 
with his mother his brother Walter refused to see him, 


 Kinfauns Caste 


and even refrained on his death from attending his 
funeral or wearing mourning. In after years he con- 
fessed to his son-in-law that he had learned more 
tolerance and compassion; but it came hard to him 
to conceive even a daughter of his lacking personal 
courage. It was to cultivate this primary virtue in his 
children that Scott laid such stress upon horsemanship. 

The source from which was borrowed the striking 
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episode of the devotion of the recreant chief's foster- 
father and his sons is to be gathered from the Journal. 
It was an incident of the battle of Sheriffmuir, where 
the chief of the Macleans was similarly protected, the 
foster-father exclaiming—-as he put forward seven sons 
in succession to give their lives—‘ Another for Hector!” 
A feature of this romance, as of Woodstock, is the 
intimate relation between a father and his motherless 
daughter. Another touch, which seems like something 
more than chance coincidence, is the suggestion which 
the description of the cavalcade of Perth citizens on 
their way to their Provost at Kinfauns Castle (between 
Perth and Dundee), conveys of Stothard’s ‘“‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” one of the few pictures which hung in Sir 
Walter’s study. The Glee Maiden, who sings the 
beautiful lyric, “Ah, poor Louise!” which was set to 
music by Mrs. Arkwright, is perhaps a more success- 
ful creation than the Glover’s daughter who gives her 
name to the story; but Catherine, though she is some- 
thing over-squeamish for a maiden of the fourteenth 
century, has her moments. 

Soon after the Fazr Mazd was finished, Sir Walter 
spent some weeks in London, where both his sons were 
now living, as well as the Lockharts. He was again 
accompanied by his daughter Anne, whom he delighted 
in showing the sights on the way. Carlisle naturally 
called up sad reflections ; but Scott turns from personal 
matters to regret the replacement of the old castle walls 
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by “two lumpy things like mad-houses,” and to quote, 
with sportive comments, Hume’s lines on the place :— 
“‘ Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 
Here godless boys God’s glories squall, 


Here Scotsmen’s heads do guard the wall, 
But Corby’s walks atone for all.” 


The Lady Anne is introduced to “the ancient Petreia, 
called old Penrith,” and the grave of Sir Ewain Cesarias, 
and to Tamworth Castle, looking, to Sir Walter’s eye, 
all the more like hoar antiquity from its neglected state. 
On the other hand, he notices that the ruins of Kenil- 
worth were now preserved and protected, and remarks : 
“So much for the novels.” Warwick Castle, ‘still the 
noblest sight in England,” is next visited, with the 
graves of the Beauchamps and Nevilles, “names which 
make the heart thrill”; and then “the tomb of the 
mighty wizard” at Stratford-on-Avon. Father and 
daughter then go in quest of Charlecote Hall, and are 
hospitably welcomed by its owner, the descendant of 
the knight with whose deer Shakespeare made free. 
The visit to the old hall gave Scott great pleasure, and 
“really brought Justice Shallow freshly before my eyes.” 
Edgehill Field, where the first blood of the great 
Rebellion was spilt, was another place of historical 
interest which detained the travellers. When told the 
value of the land round Aylesbury (‘‘being the richest 
in England”), Scott notes gleefully that some of his own 
meadows yielded ‘‘at last set” an equally high return. 


During his stay in London Sir Walter began the 
U 
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second series of his Zales of a Grandfather, and learnt 
that by the bankruptcy of his friend Terry he had lost 
several hundred pounds which he had lent him. He 
reflects sorrowfully, “It is written that nothing shall 
flourish under my shadow”; and calls to mind how 
besides the Ballantynes and Terry, two of his amanu- 
enses had come to grief. His eldest son’s quarters 
being at Hampton Court he revisited the palace, and 
was specially attracted by the older part built by 
Wolsey. He had more dining out than ever, meeting 
politicians like Peel and Russell, wits like Jekyll, 
Alvanley, and Theodore Hook, besides gatherings of 
legal and ecclesiastical dignitaries. For conversation he 
thought the lawyers beat the bishops, and the bishops 
beat the wits. He saw Sydney Smith at a breakfast, 
‘full of fun and spirit.” Ata dinner he met Coleridge, 
who treated the guests to a learned harangue on the 
Samothracian Mysteries, and then provoked a warm 
discussion by maintaining the then novel view that 
the /had was a collection of poems by different 
authors. The orthodox classic Morritt’s impatience at 
this “system ’ 
cost him an extra sixpence-worth of snuff. 

A Royal Society breakfast at Somerset House Sir 
Walter found “poor work,” since there was nothing 
but tea, coffee, and bread and butter on the table! 
It was after another matutinal repast that he gave 
evidence of failing memory by asking if the words of 
one of his own songs, sung by Mrs. Arkwright, were 


y 


must, remarks his amused friend, have 
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not by Byron. As on previous visits to the metropolis, 
Scott gave sittings to artists. On this occasion (when 
he attended in his capacity of Professor of Antiquities 
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FAIR MAID OF PERTH’S HOUSE 


the Academy Banquet and had his share of “sugar- 
plums”), he had a head done by the unfortunate Haydon, 
as well as a full-length (for Sir William Knighton) by 
“that animated mummy,” Northcote, who introduced 
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himself into the picture, and entertained his sitter with 
reminiscences of Sir Joshua. At the last sitting, when 
the painter asked Scott if he had sat for his portrait, 
the latter replied that he and his dog Maida had done 
it so frequently that Maida, when he saw a man take 
out pencil and paper and look at him, used to set up a 
howl and run off to the Eildon Hill. But his master, 
he added, however he might howl, could never run 
much, so he had to dree his weird. Northcote’s portrait 
was seen at Edinburgh in 1871. 

Sir Walter was once more well received by the King, 
and arranged with his secretary about the dedication of 
the magnum opus. He also dined by command with 
the Duchess of Kent, and saw her little daughter, now 
become heir-apparent. Like most of his contemporaries 
he disliked the name of Victoria, and hoped it would be 
dropped; and he was rather sceptical as to her not 
knowing about the prospect that lay before her. He 
thought her well educated and taken care of, but not 
likely to turn out pretty. When the Queen, nearly 
forty years later, visited Abbotsford, she wrote her 
name in the Journal, confiding to her own diary that 
she felt it an act of presumption. Next morning Scott 
set out for Brighton in a light coach—the journey took 
six hours—to see his poor sick little grandson Johnnie 
Lockhart. He found the place doubled in size since 
his last visit in the year of Waterloo. He left it with 
a heavy heart, fearing the worst. 

During the remainder of his stay in London he sat 
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to Chantrey for the last time, met at breakfast a 
kindred spirit in the agriculturalist, Coke of Norfolk, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester; obtained promises of 
Indian cadetships for two of his friend Allan Cunning- 
ham’s sons; dined at Richmond with Lord Sidmouth ; 
took Moore, Wordsworth, and Rogers to Hampton 
Court ; called on Madame D’Arblay. He also bought 
reprints in Chancery Lane, and declined a proposal to 
write a continuation of Cotton’s Angler. Of the nine 
matters he enumerates as accomplished by this expe- 
dition, not more than three at most can be said to relate 
to his own personal interests. And one of these last 
was his having “picked up some knowledge of the state 
of existing matters.” 

On the way home, Gill’s Hill, the scene of a recent 
murder in which Scott had become interested, was 
inspected. Here he repeated the verses in Theodore 
Hook’s mock ballad :— 

“They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in ; 


His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn.” 


He read Lockhart’s Lzfe of Burns and some of 
Napier’s Peninsular War during the journey, which 
was broken by a short stay with Mr. Morritt of 
Rokeby. The Lady Anne notes that at Carlisle after 
Sir Walter and herself left the church where Scott had 
married his wife, they went on to the Castle. An 
attendant pointed out the very dungeon where Fergus 
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Maclvor had spent the night before his execution ; on 
which “ Peveril” asked innocently, ‘Indeed, are you 
quite sure, sir?” The smothered fit of coughing with 
which he was troubled when the man assured him that 
there was no doubt of it, made the latter so angry that 
the lady felt bound to whisper to him that the visitor 
was the author of Waverley himself. A scene was 
avoided only by the precipitate flight of the supposed 
tourists. 

A few days after Sir Walter got back to Scotland 
we find him registering a resolution ‘to work sans 
intermission for lost time.” Encouraged by his credi- 
tors’ sanction of the elaborate reissue of the novels 
and the somewhat unexpected success of the last new 
one, he keeps it to the letter: ‘‘I am become a sort 
of writing automaton, and truly the joints of my knees, 
especially the left, are so stiff and painful in rising and 
sitting down, that I can hardly help screaming—lI that 
was so robust and active,’ he writes piteously after a 
hard day’s work in the Parliament House and at his 
desk. He was also much troubled at the time with 
rheumatic headaches. His annual excursion with the 
Blair-Adam Club gave him some relief; but the con- 
tinued strain was beginning to tell, one sign of which 
was that the Journal was left unopened for six months. 
When he takes it up again it is to record a feeling 
of increasing weakness in his lame leg and the dread 
of being altogether disabled. He is comforted, how- 
ever, by continued progress in ‘‘cash affairs.” During 
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this winter he sat for yet another portrait—that by 
Graham Gilbert, painted for the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, a duplicate of which is now in the English 
National Portrait Gallery. “If I be not known in 
another age, it will not be for want of pictures,” he 
says truly. 

Anne of Geterstein ; or, the Mard of the Mist, the last 
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GATE OF CARLISLE CASTLE 


of the Waverley series into the details of whose com- 
position I have the heart to enter, is now “the task.” 
The story is a kind of sequel to Quenten Durward, in 
so far as it takes up the career of Charles the Bold and 
carries it to its tragical conclusion under the walls of 
Nancy. But before we reach Burgundian territory 
we have to go “ muzzing” on (the expression is Scott’s 
own) with two travellers in Switzerland, where, with 
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the help of books and his friend Skene, the writer 


succeeds wonderfully with the scenery, but cannot rouse 
the reader’s interest in the slow-moving tale. ‘‘ The 
demands of art have been more than I can bear” is 
one of the despondent remarks of the usually sanguine 
writer. The introduction of King René of Provence, 
the old Troubadour King, who recked little that his 
realms were for the most part as imaginary as his 
songs, was a happy thought that came too late. Still, 
it afforded opportunity for the fine contrast between the 
happy southern nature to which life was sunshine and 
song and that stormy soul, to the end the prey of 
ambition and revenge, Margaret of Anjou. 

So long as Scott keeps to historical characters and 
scenes—shows us the banished Queen of England in 
mendicant’s garb in Strasburg Cathedral, and an exile 
chafing with impatience at her father’s Court at Aix; 
or Charles of Burgundy bullying his Estates at Dijon 
and, later, stunned with unexpected defeat at the hands 
of the rude Swiss—he still remains the Master. But, 
alas! we have to set off against the splendid battle- 
pieces of Granson and Morat, awesome glimpses of the 
terrible Secret Tribunal called the Vehme-gericht, and 
the pathetic death-scene of Margaret, the general life- 
lessness of the story itself, in which even the vengetul 
_ schemes of Albert of Geierstein scarcely emerge clearly 
enough to stir the blood. His daughter, the Maid of 
the Mist herself} is at once too shadowy for the love 
of.a mortal and too substantial to be thought of as a 
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mystical personage. And the present writer is fain to 
confess that he cannot find in the romance so much of 
that sympathetic expression of the feelings of youth 
which Lockhart has noticed as a trait of surviving 
genius. 

Over the demerits of this novel, author, printer, and 
publisher were at one, and it came very near being 
suppressed. Cadell totally disapproved, and Ballantyne 
was rendered more than usually despondent by the 
almost maudlin state to which his wife’s death had 
reduced him. Scott declared he ‘‘hated” Ane, and 
could not think the public would enjoy what had given 
him no pleasure in producing. He had more than the 
usual difficulty with the conclusion, and took up other 
work when he ought to have been concluding the novel. 
At last he resolved to finish between breakfast and 
dinner one April day, and had nearly done so, when— 
“about three o'clock my story fell into a slough, and 
in getting it out I lost my way,” and so slept upon the 
puzzle. Next day it is “the story will end, and shall 
end, because it must end”; but it was not done actually 
till nine o’clock of the following evening. The public 
justified the novelist’s low opinion of it by taking it 
upon the author’s merits rather than its own; yet the 
book called forth the admiration of one who, taking 
Scott as his model, achieved in money and popular 
favour a success faintly comparable to his master’s— 
that delight of our youth (he has not been tested 
since !), G. P. R. James. 
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Before this year (1829) was out Scott had finished a 
third series of Zales of a Grandfather, and had also 
written another work on Scottish history for older 
readers. He had lost three of his most intimate friends 
—Daniel Terry the actor, his trusted adviser as to 
Abbotsford; Bob Shortreed, his merry companion in 
those early ballad-hunting expeditions, which were the 
first beginnings of the poems and novels; and, worst 
loss of all, faithful Tom Purdie, described on his tomb 
at Melrose as ‘“‘wood-forester of Abbotsford,” but who 
was very much more than that. For not only did Tom 
act as gamekeeper and confidential companion to the 
Laird on his walks, he was even, says his favourite 
Mr. Skene, a kind of librarian, and would talk of “our 
books.” Though he went about this work in a plough- 
man’s dress, we are told that he was ‘remarkable 
fastidious” in his care of the library, and would tolerate 
no carelessness in its arrangements. He always spoke 
of Sir Walter’s novels in the same way as he did of the 
crops; and he awarded them what was to him the highest 
of compliments when he declared that he found them 
an infallible cure for his occasional fits of sleeplessness. 
There are many stories about this honest soul, one of 
the best of which is that of his having “S. W. S.” 
marked on all Scott’s sheep after the owner of Abbots- 
ford had been made a baronet. ‘Poor fellow! There 
is a heart cold that loved me well, and, I am sure, 
thought of my interest more than his own. I have 
seldom been so much shocked,” wrote Sir .Walter in 
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a note summoning Laidlaw to his side in view of this 
sudden loss; and he told his publishers that it made 
him wish “to be quit of the country ’—nothing could 
be a stronger evidence of his grief! 

The death occurred during another long break in the 
Journal, so that we have no direct record of his senti- 
ments. It is conceivable that such a gap in the ranks 
may have done something to weaken his fight for life. 
Even before the blow had fallen, to young Arthur 
Hallam the figure of the old man (in point of fact not 
yet sixty), as he “sat serene” one day that summer near 
his beloved Melrose, suggested the reflection that— 


“That minstrel of old chivalry 
In the cold grave must come to be” ; 


though “his transmitted thoughts” should “have part 
in the collective mind” for ever. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LAST YEARS AT ABBOTSFORD 


Anne of Geterstein, Scott continued at his legal 
duties in the Court of Session. But so early 
as the succeeding month he had his first warning that 


SOR more than a year after the publication of 


his strength was no longer equal to the double labour. 
He had to stay away for a week under positive orders 
from the doctor, and to undergo the operation of 
cupping, which he said resembled a giant twisting 
about your flesh between his finger and thumb. The 
successful launching of the magnum opus — 35,000 
a month was the early circulation of the novels. first 
reissued—and the completion of the scheme for an 
illustrated edition of the Poems, contributed powerfully 
to aid his constitution to rally in spite of loss of all 
kinds; and he contrived to get through nearly as 
much literary work in 1830 as he had in 1829—the 
Ayrshire Tragedy (a dramatic poem), the Led¢ters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft, besides the continuation of 
his Scottish history, the notes for the magnum opus, and 
the beginning of Count Robert of Paris forming the 
staple of it. But in February had come a still more 


serious breakdown. One day after his. return from 
300 
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court to his house in Shandwick Place he had a 
sudden fit, which for a short time deprived him of 
speech, and was looked upon as so serious as to neces- 
sitate the lowest of diets—pulse and water. The , 
sufferer, in referring to it on resuming his Journal after 
ten months’ intermission, confesses that the illness 
“looked woundy like palsy or apoplexy”; and he was 
in all probability right. 

One is not surprised to hear that Scott was contem- 
plating retirement from the court, and thought that the 
difference would be infinite in point of health and happi- 
ness. Yet he hesitated to quit the walk he had trod so 
long. He was still getting up at seven in the morning— 
it kept him up to the scratch, he said; and: one summer 
evening he was able to go again to the theatre (“ once 
my delight”), though it “purchased” him a sore head- 
ache. However, the death of a fellow clerk helped Scott 
in his decision not “to drag out the last sands of his life 
in that sand-cart of a place, the Parliament House.” He 
received a liberal pension, and was greatly pleased when 
the creditors acquiesced in his refusing what he deemed 
the humiliating offer of the Government to make up 
to him the difference between its amount and that of 
his former salary. He had declined the honour of a 
Privy Councillorship offered him before the death of 
George IV., but had consented to act with Lockhart 
on a commission to examine and report upon the family 
papers left by Cardinal York, the last male Stewart. As 
a Clerk of Session Sir Walter does not appear an im- 
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pressive figure —‘‘a dogged, diligent clerk, who never 
took his eyes off the paper—though what paper no one 
ever ventured to guess” is the description given by one 
who saw him in court in his later years. The same 
observer remarked how on some trial in 1825 he was 
puzzled as to the law applicable to the theft of notes, 
having evidently not read the recent enactments on 
the subject. * 

The Lockharts were in Scotland again this summer, 
and the first entry in the diary headed Abbotsford runs : 
“Then started for a walk to Chiefswood, whzch J will 
take from station to station, with a book in my pouch.” 
Thus had time dealt with the once stalwart walker. 
But one must remember he was living largely on toast 
and water. During this autumn Abbotsford was some- 
thing like it had been before the year of calamity. “We 
have had the usual number of travelling Counts and 
Countesses, Yankees male and female,” says the Journal 
one September day. People thought that the debts 
were nearly cleared off—which was so far true, that by 
the end of the year only about half of them remained, 
and the prospects of a final and speedy settlement were 
favourable. 

Scott had other annoyances besides these visitors. 
Witness his Journal under July 13th :-— 


“Now, ‘what a thing it is to be an ass!’ I have a letter from 
a certain young man, of a sapient family, announcing that his 


* See Chambers’s Journal, April, 1902—“ Recollections of Scott,” by 
Hamilton Russell, w.s. 
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sister had so far mistaken my attentions as to suppose I was 
only prevented by modesty from stating certain wishes and 
hopes, etc. The party is a woman of rank; so far my vanity 
is satished. But to think I would wish to appropriate a grim 
grenadier made to mount guard at St. James’s! The Lord 
deliver me! I excused myself with little picking upon the 
terms, and there was no occasion for much delicacy in repelling 
such an attack.” 


Such an outrage upon ‘‘a lame baronet nigh sixty 
years old” was bad enough, even at this time; but will 
it be believed that before Lady Scott had been dead 
four months poor Sir Walter had been invited to propose 
to a Dowager Duchess in a letter from a mere acquaint- 
ance—‘‘that sage Privy Councillor and booby of a 
Baronet” (the man is not named, but we suspect him 
to have been the first President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and editor of the Statzstecal Account of Scotland), 
who offered “his own right honourable intervention to 
bring so beautiful a business to bear!” 

To return to Abbotsford. On Scott’s retirement 
thither earnest attempts were made by his private 
friends and business associates to induce him to be 
content for the future with working upon the notes for 
the magnum opus, with only some such light literary 
undertakings in addition as a descriptive catalogue of 
his books and collections. Nothing, however, would 
content him but a new novel; and Count Robert of 
Paris was begun in October. In that month he had 
gratifying evidence that his influence in the Scottish 
capital was still supreme. A letter which he wrote in 
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Ballantyne’s paper proved sufficient to overcome the 
reluctance of the citizens to see again at Holyrood 
the exiled French King Charles X. Scott appealed to 
his fellow-citizens as one who was leaving his native 
city never to return as a permanent resident, and re- 
minded them how a French writer, speaking of the 
reception accorded to the English King Henry VI., 
had declared Edinburgh to be the most hospitable town 
in Europe. The refugee and his Court showed them- 
selves duly grateful. Once more, in November, having 
ventured to go beyond his strict regimen and take ‘‘a 
very little drop, not so much as a bumper glass” of 
whisky, Sir Walter had another fit. It was considered 
necessary to give private instruction in the use of the 
lancet to his servant John Nicolson, for medical attend- 
ance was not always at hand in the country. Laidlaw 
was now with him constantly. 

Notwithstanding the prosperous condition of his 
affairs, and in particular the presentation made by the 
creditors, after the last dividend, of the library and 
collections at Abbotsford, Scott was ill at ease. He 
was in constant dread of a seizure, which, while leaving 
him life, should bereave him of his reason, so that, like 
Swift, he should ‘‘expire a driveller and a show.” He 
wanted to be sure of ‘‘dying handsomely,” and did not 
think he was yet in case to do so. This was why he 
persisted in beginning a new novel and penned a fourth 
Letter of Malachi Malagrowther, thus bringing upon 
himself the chagrin of having the first very adversely 
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criticised, and the second practically vetoed by his pro- 
fessional advisers and associates, who were struck with 
the contrast between the clearness (apart from hand- 
writing) of his letters and the cloudiness of his other 
compositions. He was persuaded for a time to lay 
aside the novel, but was encouraged to take it up again, 
as a sop to his feelings, after the political venture had 
been condemned. This latter, which was in the nature 
of a rallying cry to Tories against Parliamentary Reform, 
was, apart from other considerations, disapproved of by 
Scott’s publisher as a man of business as being highly 
dangerous to their joint interests in the present state of 
public feeling. After a conference between the author, 
Cadell, and Ballantyne, it was decided that it should 
appear in the Latnburgh Journal under some other 
name than Malachi; but Scott was so annoyed at his 
printer’s criticisms that he destroyed the manuscript in 
a fit of spleen. His own state of mind is indicated by 
these words in the Journal :— 

“We parted in good terms and hopes. But fall back, fall 
edge, nothing shall induce me to publish what I do not think 
advantageous to the community, or suppress what is.” 

Cadell thought that Sir Walter never recovered from 
the shock which this affair gave him, managed though 
it was with the greatest tact and kindness. 

Scott was more concerned with politics in these last 
years than ever before. He was still active in his 
capacity as Sheriff; and the very day after the Cabinet 


Council at Abbotsford, the result of whose deliberations 
x 
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piqued him so much, he held what was called a Black- 
fishing Court at Selkirk. Four salmon poachers were 
condemned at this sitting; and when one of them 
attempted to escape from the custody of the feeble old 
peace-officers, Sir Walter himself came down from the 
bench, and stopped him with his own hand, saying that 
if he got away it would be ‘‘over the body of an old 
man.” And yet this was the man who a few days_ 
later, in ‘‘striking a balance” at the opening of the 
new year (1831), wrote of himself as ‘decidedly 
weaker in point of health,” one whose “general failure ” 
portended a mortal crisis. But the diarist was right as 
to his condition. On January 4th, walking out with 
Swanston, Purdie’s successor, he found the walk a 
melancholy one—“ feeling myself weaker at every step, 
and not very able to speak”; and next day his head is 
“strangely confused,” and expressions fail him in con- 
versation. On the 6th he went to Selkirk to swear in 
special constables and attempted to address a meeting ; 
and four days later spent a morning at Galashiels over 
‘a petty thieving affair.” Another day he sits “on a 
stool mounted on a packing-box” dictating Count Robert 
to Laidlaw, while his head is modelled by Macdonald 
the sculptor. “I think it will be the last sitting I will 
be enticed to,” he writes later. He was very glad to get 
back from his friend Skene the full-length by Raeburn 
which had been in his keeping since the Edinburgh 
house had been given up. A curious piece of. self- 
revelation occurs here. When the failing old man “rode 
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out, or more properly was carried out,” to see a new 
road being made, he met a neighbouring lady, and 
confessed that he was ashamed of his appearance. 
Quoting Crabbe’s 


‘Sir Dennis Brand, and on so poor a steed,” 


he reflects that vanity is the very last folly that leaves 
mankind, concluding : ‘‘I write for penance what, like a 
fool, I actually felt.” During the bitter winter days he 
‘crept on,” with Laidlaw’s assistance, with his novel, 
but felt that ‘it does not work clear.” 

Qn the last day of January he went up to Edin- 
burgh to execute his will. He had to stop there, on 
account of impassable snow, for ten days, being most 
kindly entertained in his publisher’s house. He never 
went out, except in a sedan chair to dinner; but he 
obtained some relief for his lame leg from a mechanical 
contrivance. One pathetic incident of this stay should 
not be omitted. Scott used to employ the mornings in 
writing Count Robert; and one gloomy day Ballantyne 
came in to ask for the heading of a chapter. Where- 
upon Sir Walter improvised the following beautiful lines 
purporting to come from a poem called 7he Deluge :-— 


“The storm increases—'tis no sunny shower 
Foster’d in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parched Summer cools his lips with. 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide ; the inmost deeps 
Callin hoarse greeting one upon another ; 
On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 
And where’s the dike shall stop it ?” 
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His Journal has now frequent snatches of poetry, 
especially pathetic passages from Shakespeare, always 
wonderfully to the point. A typical day in this evening 
of Scott’s life is thus sketched by him :— 

“ Rose at seven, dressed before eight, wrote letters, or did any 
little business till a quarter-past nine. Then breakfast. Mr. 
Laidlaw comes from ten till one. Then take the pony, and 
ride guantum mutatus two or three miles, John Swanston walk- 
ing by my bridle-rein lest I fall off. Come home about three or 
four. Then to dinner on a single plain dish and half a tumbler, 
or by’r Lady three-fourths of a tumbler, of whisky and water. 
Then sit till six o'clock, when enter Mr. Laidlaw again, and 
work commonly till eight. After this, work usually alone till 
half-past nine, then sup on porridge and milk, and so to bed.” 


And thus the struggle still went on. 

Early in the spring Scott was easily persuaded out of 
his resolution to keep clear of politics. But the results 
of his intervention were not so happy as they had been 
two years before, when his support of Wellington and 
Peel on the question of Catholic Emancipation had been 
found so effectual that he received a cordial letter of 
thanks from the latter. Then it was a question of a 
coalition of Moderate Tories and Whigs against Ex- 
tremists; and Sir Walter found plenty of backers 
amongst his friends. Now, on the question of Reform, 
he stood isolated, even Laidlaw being a Whig. Asked 
to assist in drawing up a petition against the proposal 
in the Bill to incorporate the counties of Selkirk and 
Peebles, Scott spent four days upon an address which 
his impartial amanuensis thought the best thing he ever 
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wrote, and he himself considered in his best. style. 
Unfortunately the country gentlemen assembled at 
Selkirk did not seem to care for his fine tirade against 
the Bill as a whole, and preferred a plain petition by 
another hand which confined itself to the local grievance, 
and by so doing, it may be noted in passing, for the 
time gained their point. Scott was nettled, and showed 
it next day by telling a rat-catcher who wished to do 
business at Abbotsford to go to the meetings of free- 
holders, where he would .find va¢s in plenty ! 

A few weeks later, however, he once more plunged 
into the fray, going to Jedburgh and proposing an 
anti-Reform resolution, ‘‘in face of a tribune full of 
Reformers,” who hissed and hooted. “I said some- 
thing, for I could not keep quiet,” notes Sir Walter, 
unaware that he was almost inaudible. A friend who 
sat by, however, supplied his biographer with some 
notes of what he heard, including a passage in which 
the proposal to reform the Constitution was compared 
to a new chain-bridge over the Seine which broke 
down for want of “the great middle bolt” replaced 
by “some invisible gimcrack” devised by the French 
engineer. The same reporter also recorded how, an- 
noyed by the riotous artisans, the speaker exclaimed : 
‘“] regard your gabble no more than the geese on the 
green,” and took leave of the meeting in the words of a 
doomed gladiator, ‘‘MoriTurus vos saLuTo”! Next day 
came the news that the Bill had passed the Commons 
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by a majority of.one, whereupon Scott invokes the curse 
of Cromwell on its abettors. 

Count Robert and politics continued to divide Scott’s 
attention, but a new subject of interest now arose in the 
completion of the arrangements for the illustrated poems. 
In order to secure the services of “Mr. Turner, the 
first draughtsman of the period,” Sir Walter wrote in- 
viting him to his house and offering to ‘‘transport him 
to the places where he is to exercise his pencil,” Skene 
undertaking to supply the great man with subjects. 
And then in the middle of April came “a distinct shock 
of paralysis, affecting nerves and spine,” which the 
sufferer expected would have killed him within a week. 
A singular symptom which preceded this seizure was 
related by Skene’s son, the great Celtic scholar and 
Historiographer Royal, who was then just of age. 
Scott unconsciously told thrice over, ‘with much 
humour,” a story of a pauper lunatic who fancied he was 
entertaining distinguished guests with exquisite dishes, 
all of which he said seemed to himself to taste of oat- 
meal porridge. When his elder son arrived at the end 
of the month he had rallied considerably, though for 
some days he had preferred fasting to the kind of diet 
which was alone allowed him. 

No sooner was he at work again than he got a “formal 
remonstrance” from Ballantyne and Cadell against the 
last volume of Count Rodert, then within a sheet of 
being finished, and returned to his old notion of writing a 
political pamphlet—“ should it cost me my life.” But in 
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spite of all his iron resolution he was unequal to the 
effort: “ My bodily strength is terribly gone; perhaps 
my mental too?” A visit from Miss Ferrier, the 
novelist, was of no little benefit to him. He thought 
her conversation ‘“‘the least exzgeante of any author, 
female at least,” among the long list of those he had 
known; and Lockhart relates how, with exquisite tact, 
she affected deafness in order to help his father-in-law 
to gather up the threads of a story he was telling her. 
On May 18th Scott was so far recovered as once 
again to appear on a political platform. ‘Went to 
Jedburgh to the election, greatly against the wishes 
of my daughters. The mob were exceedingly vociferous 
and brutish, as they usually are nowadays.” The day 
passed “with much clamour and no mischief”; the 
Tory candidate was re-elected; but Scott’s carriage 
was stoned as he went to the meeting, and he “left 
the burgh in the midst of abuse and the gentle hint 
of ‘Burke Sir Walter,’” (Burke was a man hanged in - 
Edinburgh two years before for murdering people to 
sell their bodies for dissection). Nothing daunted at 
this cruel treatment, Sir Walter attended the Selkirk 
election as returning officer; but here he was in his 
own county, and everything passed off quietly. This, 
however, was the end of his political exploits. 

He now told Lockhart that he had made up his 
mind, when he had once done with ‘‘ Count Robert and 
a little story about the Castle Dangerous,” that he would 
attempt nothing more—at least not until he had finished 
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all the notes for the reissued novels. Both were com- 
pleted by the end of the summer, and appeared together 
in November. Of the first, a tale of Byzantine history, 
nothing more need be said here; but Castle Dangerous 
demands a word, as marking the close of a chapter in 
the author’s life. It may be noted that recent events 
had produced such a coolness between Scott and 
Ballantyne (whose paper had now gone over to Re- 
form) that the latter was simply the printer of this last 
romance, being in no way consulted during its progress. 
In the month of July Sir Walter and his son-in-law 
set out on an expedition to that part of Lanarkshire 
called Douglasdale, where the scenery of the story 
was laid. The visit has the melancholy interest of 
being the last of many similar ones, and bore fruit 
in some descriptive touches quite worthy of the master 
hand. 

The familiar banks of the Tweed followed westward 
and then crossed before the stream turned southward, 
the travellers viewed the ruins of the Regent Morton’s 
proposed place of retirement, Drochel Castle, stand- 
ing out on a moorland ridge between them and the 
Clyde; and Scott turned with reluctance from this 
unfinished fragment of the ambitious Douglas to con- 
tinue his journey towards its proper bourne. His 
companion noticed that, contrary to his wont, he was 
rather pleased than otherwise by the respectful curiosity 
with which he was greeted by the inhabitants of the 
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town of Biggar; and recalled that throughout the 
journey he seemed constantly to be ‘‘setting tasks to 
his memory,” as if to test its continued power. The 
effort was not unsuccessful; and he made great play, in 
particular, with Prior’s verses. Scott having severely 
rebuked a carter for ill-treating his horse, regretting 
that he was not within his own jurisdiction, Lockhart 


quoted :— ‘Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon a mess of water-gruel ?” 


whereupon Sir Walter continued the application to him- 
self by parodying the succeeding couplet into :— 


“ Vet who shall stand the Sheriff’s force 
If Selkirk carter beats his horse?” 


And a meeting with two old soldiers a little later 
moved him to recite the more serious lines of the poet 
on Mezeray, in which after praising the historian’s faith- 
ful record he goes on to ask :— 


“Yet for the fame of all these deeds 
What beggar in the Invalides, 
With lameness broke, with blindness smitten, 
Wished ever decently to die 
To have been either Mezeray— 
Or any monarch he has written ?” 


and to apply to himself the concluding lines as to the 
harlequin who “ After the jest still loads the scene 
Unwilling to retire, though weary.” 

After a night’s rest Douglas itself was reached, with 

“Castle Dangerous” and the ruined church of St. Bride, 

in whose crypt the mighty barons sleep in their leaden 
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coffins, where, too, reposes the heart of the good Lord 
James, the friend of Bruce, who whilst carrying his 
master’s heart to Jerusalem, fell in Spain, battling with 
the Moors. His recovery of the castle from the English 
is the theme of the story. The sight of Douglas’s 
effigy, with its legs crossed as being that of a crusader, 
among the tombs sadly mutilated by the Cromwellian 
soldiery, must have profoundly affected one to whom 
chivalry was a thing so vividly real. As Scott went on 
towards Lesmahago he relieved his wrought-up feelings 
by reciting the old national metrical chronicles which 
told of those early days, and Dunbar’s Elegy on the 
Makers, and finally his favourite ballad on the death 
of the Lord James of Douglas. 

The western tour was cut short in a tragic fashion, 
which was repeated next year when Sir Walter came 
home from Italy to die. Stopping at a house on the 
Clyde, belonging to Lockhart’s brother, he there met 
an old acquaintance—the same whose petition against 
Reform had been preferred to his own—who had recently 
had a paralytic stroke. ‘‘ Each saw his own case glassed 
in the other,” says Lockhart in one of his inimitable 
passages, “and neither of their manly hearts could well 
contain itself as they embraced.” Next morning news 
came that the other had been stricken unto death, 
and Sir Walter exclaimed: “This is a sad warning ; 
I must home to work while it is called day; for the 
night cometh when no man can work. I put that text, 
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many a year ago, on my dial stone; but it often preached 
in vain.” 

So they returned at once to Abbotsford; and a few 
weeks afterwards it was settled that Scott should winter 
abroad. On the application of Captain Basil Hall, the 
Government put a war frigate at his disposal for the 


journey. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE LAST JOURNEY 


EFORE starting for the South, Scott received 
B at Abbotsford two distinguished visitors. The 

one was a stranger, the other an old friend and 
brother poet. The stranger was Joseph Mallord William 
Turner, whose artistic gifts had been secured for the 
illustration of the poems. The great painter was intro- 
duced by the great writer, in company with Lockhart 
and Skene, to Smailholm Crags, the birthplace of the 
northern enchanter’s genius, and to Dryburgh, soon to 
be his last resting-place. One of Turner's most brilliant 
sketches commemorates a visit to the romantic Peel of 
Bemerside with its venerable trees and traditional motto 
ascribing eternal possession to one family. Unfortu- 
nately the Journal is silent as to Sir Walter’s impres- 
sions of this young genius; nor does it record his 
feelings when he gathered together his neighbours to 
do honour to Burns’s son at Abbotsford. And all it 
tells about the farewell visit of Wordsworth is that he 
tried to write in Miss Wordsworth’s diary (a favour only 
accorded to her, as he said, for her father’s sake) ‘and 
made an ill-favoured botch” of the verses. 

317 
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But we know that the meeting between the old friends 
was of great import to both, and had touching incidents, 
such as that of the two sitting (with Anne Scott between 
them) listening while Lockhart read the passage from 
the life of Cervantes, which relates the raptures of a 
young student on discovering that he had been riding 
to Madrid in company with the creator of Don Quzxote. 
This was led up to by Scott’s comparison of himself 
with those two great pioneers of the novel, Fielding 
and Smollett, who had gone abroad in search of health 
and never returned. Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon, Sir 
Walter took with him to read. The fruit of this fare- 
well visit of Wordsworth was not only Yarrow Revzszted, 
but that noble sonnet in which the poet writes of the 
“Spirits of power” assembled on “Eildon’s triple height” 
to complain ‘For kindred power. departing from their 
sight,” and of Tweed saddening his-usually blithe strain 
at the approaching departure; then bids the mourners 
lift up their hearts, ‘for the ‘might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes”); , 4 


and ends with the adjuration :— 
“Be trae, 
Ye winds of, Ocean, and the Midland Sea, 
Wafting your charge to swift Parthenope.” 

Naples was chosen as Scott's wintering-place, because 
his son Charles was an attaché to the British Legation 
there. It was arranged that besides his daughter Anne, 
and the indispensable John Nicolson, his eldest son and 
his wife should also accompany him ; these last to join 
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him in London. | The day of departure from Abbotsford 
was the 23rd of September, almost exactly a year before 
Scott’s eyes rested upon his beloved home for the last 
time. James Matthison of Hawick (still living in our 
day), son of the under-gardener, and grandson of Peter 
Matthison, Sir Walter’s trusty coachman in his pros- 
perous days and cheerful ploughman in bad times, used 
to tell how the servants gathered in a body on the stair- 
head to bid their master good-bye ; and how Sir Walter, 
noticing the boy of nine among them, clapped him kindly 
on the head and popped a half-crown piece into his 
hand, telling him to be a good boy till he came back.* 
His son-in-law, who escorted him as far as London, 
says that Scott was as reluctant as ever to pass any 
object of interest, no matter how many times he had 
seen it before ; and he also tells us how the celebrated 
silver ring (an angel holding the heart of Douglas) 
- found in the ruins of Hermitage Castle, was left behind 
in an inn, but recovered, and sent as a keepsake to 
Morritt of Rokeby, Sir Walter’s greatest friend outside 
Scotland. It is now once more at Abbotsford. 

Scott found London in a state of great excitement 
about the Reform Bill. He saw the broken windows 
of the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Dudley, and 
heavy bodies of police stationed in all the squares 


d 


‘supporting each other regularly”; and the christening 


of the young Duke of Buccleuch, to which he had been 


* “Last Links with Scott,” by Eve Blantyre Simpson, in Chaméers’s 
Journal, October, 1901. 
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invited, was put off by command of the King, who was 
to have been present. The Tory baronet’s reflections 
upon his supposed Whig Majesty are not over-cordial. 
However, he had his own affairs to. think about. A 
consultation of doctors was held about his state of 
health in the house near Regent’s Park where he stayed. 
The conclave decided that there were symptoms of brain 
disease, but that if the patient would submit not only 
to a strict regimen but to absolute rest from work the 
evil day might yet be averted. Sir Walter promised 
obedience, but, as we shall see, did not long keep to his 
promise. Dr. Fergusson, in taking leave of him, noted 
that while his courtesy and self-command were promi- 
nent as ever, one of his cheeks was slightly palsied, his 
gait was very feeble, and his utterance so indistinct as 
to make his meaning with difficulty intelligible. His 
old friend™Lady Louisa Stuart, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lord Sidmouth, and the historians Milman and Stanhope 
(then Lord Mahon) were among those whom he met 
during his stay in London. 

The Scott party reached Portsmouth on October 
the 23rd. In changing horses at Guildford, Sir Walter 
narrowly escaped being run over by a stage-coach, 
owing to his extreme reluctance to accept help. They 
had to stop at Portsmouth for nearly a week waiting 
for a favourable wind, steamers being still in their 
infancy. While his family were taken round by the 
friendly naval officers to see the sights, Scott him- 
self was confined to his quarters, an old house called 
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“The Fountain,” made of wood in imitation of a ship, 
except for an occasional hobble upon the rampart. 
However, Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, came. down from London to see him, and 
both the naval and military commanders of the place 
made the utmost exertions both to do him honour and 
ensure his comfort. At length, on the 29th, the party 
were put on board the Barham, “a beautiful ship—a 
74 cut down to a 50, and well deserving all the com- 
mendations bestowed upon her”—by the Admiral’s 
barge, and that night they set sail. 

Scott.suffered from sea-sickness for a few days, but 
after a time found himself at ease, and began to make 
long descriptive entries in his Journal, especially when 
off Gibraltar and Algiers, and to enjoy sustained 
conversations with the officers and Dr. Liddell, the 
physician. One day he went, supported on the shoulders 
of a seaman, to explore a submarine volcano, known 
as Graham’s Island, which soon after disappeared, and 
wrote a long letter to Skene describing the adventure, 
with a block of lava and a sketch made by the captain’s 
clerk. Two days later they landed in Malta, where, 
owing to the prevalence of cholera, they were kept in 
strict quarantine for ten days. The friends who came 
to see them in the splendid but uncomfortable fort of 
Don Manuel were not allowed to approach within a 
yard. Among those who attended Sir Walter's “ daily 
leveé” here was John Hookham Frere, the brilliant wit 
and friend of Canning, and a great ballad-lover. When 
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released from quarantine Scott removed to a hotel in 
the Strada Ponente. He was twice taken to view the 
church of St. John, and thought it “by far the most 
magnificent place I ever saw in my life.” He went 
down into the vaults and visited the splendid bronze 
‘tomb of La Valette, the Grand Master who defended 
the island against the Turks in 1563, and gave his name 
to its capital. Already he is inspired, by what he read 
and heard of this siege, with the idea of a new romance ; 
and this was actually written, though never published. 
Meanwhile his own fame had followed him, for a 
‘‘mad Italian improvisatore” was one day with difficulty 
prevented from imposing a crown upon his head. A 
ball was given in his honour by the garrison officers, 
as well as numerous dinners, from which his health had 
begun to suffer when he left the island. Before his 
departure Sir Walter waited on the bishop, who had 
done good service against the French in the Napoleonic 
day, and was gratified at Scott's suggestion that he 
should publish his Journal. A shock of earthquake 
gave the travellers a new experience on the night before 
they sailed for Naples; and their arrival there on 
December 17th was the signal for the greatest eruption 
of Vesuvius which had been seen for some time. Of 
the latter event the Journal has this: “I can only say, 
as the Frenchman said of the comet supposed to fore- 
tell his own death, ‘dh, messzeurs, la cométe me fait 
trop d’honneur.’” Sir Walter remained at Naples four 
months. To such a lover of the picturesque the Bay 
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naturally appeared ‘‘one of the finest things I ever 
saw’; but Lockhart judged from Sir William Gell’s 
account that he took little interest in classical an- 
tiquities, though greatly attracted by any place con- 
nected with events in medizval history. 

Early in the new year he went by invitation to visit 
the old Bishop of Tarentum (‘who almost rivals my 
fighting Bishop of Malta”), who had a superb Persian 
cat. The venerable prelate gave him a Latin devotional 
poem and an engraving of himself; but the interview 
was something of a disappointment, since one of the 
parties could speak no English and the other no French 
or Latin (or very little). It has been conjectured by the 
editor of Scott’s Journal that the Bishop may have been 
identical with the subject of one of Landseer’s illustra- 
tions to Rogers’s /taly—a Cardinal with three cats. 
Sir William Gell, who was Scott’s chief czcerone whilst 
in Italy; was the man whom Byron called in different 
editions of his Aughsh Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
“coxcomb Gell,” ‘classic Gell,” and ‘rapid Gell,” 
according to the different stages of his acquaintance with 
the archzologist’s person and achievements. He took 
three days, it is said, to discover and describe the site of 
Troy. The last sixteen years of his life he passed in 
Italy, having for some time houses both at Rome and 
Naples. 

Scott attended a Court Ball on the King of Naples’s 
birthday, going “in a very decent green uniform, laced 
at the cuffs, and pantaloons,” as Brigadier-General of 
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the Archers’ Guard. The King spoke to him about 
five minutes, “of which I hardly understood five words. 
I answered him in a speech of the same length, and I'll 
be bound equally unintelligible.” He also went to the 
Opera, but thought more of the house than the per- 
formance. But he discovered something which excited 
his enthusiasm in an old manuscript of the romance of 
Sir Bevis of Hampton. His court influence stood him 
in such stead that he was able to have a transcript made 
of this treasure, though in the course of the preliminary 
proceedings he had painful experience of the leisurely 
ways of Italian men of letters and officials. Another 
literary find was ‘‘a dumpy fat 12™° edition of Mother 
Goose's Tales, with my old friends Puss zx Boots, 
Bluebeard, and almost the whole stock of this very 
collection,” which Mr. Lang thinks was a Neapolitan 
translation of Perrault. These things suggested fresh 
literary projects, and on the receipt of letters announc- 
ing that the two ‘‘apoplettic books” (Count Robert and 
Castle Dangerous) had sold fairly well after all, Sir 
Walter enumerates ‘‘what I have on the stocks,” and 
on the strength of these projects, actually registers a 
determination to buy land again! He was frequently 
possessed of the idea that he was already clear of debt, 
and could begin again in the old way. In a letter 
to his son-in-law, in which he says he is a great deal 
better than he could have ventured to hope, he thus 
sums up what he has in view fof the future :— 
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“ After the Szege of Malta 1 intend to close the [series] of 
Waverley with a poem in the style of 7he Lady of the Lake, to 
be a L’Envoy, or final postscript to these tales. The subject is 
a curious tale of chivalry belonging to Rhodes.” 

It was a melancholy delusion. True things were in 
train for extinguishing the debt within an appreciable 
period ; but Sir Walter was not himself to see the end. 
And he was doing his utmost to prevent it by the 
renewal of labours for which he was unfit. ‘The MS. 
of these painful days is hardly to be deciphered by any 
effort,” comments Lockhart significantly upon the un- 
published Szege of Malta. 

Pompeii alone of the places shown him by the lion- 
ising Gell seems to have really impressed Scott. This, 
he viewed with a poet's eye, exclaiming frequently, 
‘‘The City of the Dead!” Then great part of the trea- 
sure of the buried city had not been removed to the 
Naples Museum. Stories of the brigands of Southern 
Italy were an immense attraction to him, and a large 
amount of space in the closing pages of the Journal is 
devoted to them. Had he fallen in with such quarry 
when at his best the result would have been at least 
one masterpiece. One of the closing entries of the 
Journal shows Sir Walter the same sanguine strenuous 
man to the last :— 

“ April 15, Naples—I am on the eve of leaving Naples after a 
residence of three or four months, my strength strongly return- 
ing, though the weather has been very uncertain. What with 


the interruption occasioned by the cholera and other incon- 
veniences, I have not done much, I have sent home only the 
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letters by L(ady) L(ouisa) Stuart and three volumes of the 
Siege of Malta... . 1 have hopes they will come to hand safe.” 

Two circumstances now made Scott anxious for a 
speedy return home. The first was the impossibility of 
the intended expedition to Rhodes; the second, the 
news of the death of Goethe, whom he had planned to 
visit at Weimar in the course of a journey overland 
through Germany. ‘Alas for Goethe, but he at least 
died at home. Let us to Abbotsford!” he exclaimed 
on hearing the news. He had been interested in the 
great German poet all his life. At one of their earliest 
meetings Lockhart had been fortunate enough to be 
able to tell his future father-in-law something of the man 
whom he then called “My old master.” Letters had 
passed between them, but they were never destined to 
see each other. On April 15th Scott, with his daughter 
and younger son, set out for Rome in an open carriage. 
He fell asleep, despite warnings, while crossing the 
marshes, and suffered from a severe headache in conse- 
quence. The last pages of his priceless Journal describe 
his entry into the Imperial City, the closing words being 
“We slept reasonably, but on the next morning 

While he stayed in Rome the Stewart monuments 
in St. Peter’s and the Villa Muti at Frascati, where 
Cardinal York had passed his later years, roused Sir 
Walter to some display of interest; but his thoughts 
were soon again centred upon home. On the 11th of 
May he left Rome; on the 17th he passed the Apen- 
nines ; and on the 19th was at Venice, where he stayed 
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four days, but would look at nothing but the Bridge of 
Sighs, though he insisted upon descending into the 
dungeons. The homeward journey, which was directed 
by Charles Scott, his elder brother having been obliged 
to rejoin his regiment, was made by the projected route 
through the Tyrol, southern Germany, the Rhine, and 
Holland. One incident only need be touched upon. 
At Mainz a lithographed print of Abbotsford was shown 
to the unrecognised tourist, who with an “I know 
that already, sir,’ left the shop without ceremony. 
At Nimeguen Scott had another apoplectic attack, 
combined with paralysis; but after he had been bled 
he insisted upon proceeding, and reached London by 
steamer from Rotterdam on June 13th. He was taken 
to an hotel (the St. James’s) in Jermyn Street, where 
he had to remain for nearly a month in order to recover 
from the effects of his (for that pre-railway period) rapid - 
travelling. Sir Henry Halford (who had attended two 
kings and was to attend their successor, Queen Victoria), 
and the then Dr. Henry (afterwards Sir Henry) Holland, 
the same who had seen Sir Walter before he went 
abroad, were called in to assist Dr. Fergusson; and all 
Scott’s children, as well as his publisher and his old 
friend John Richardson, visited his bedside. He was 
unconscious during great part of the time, and during 
‘the intervals sometimes fancied himself still on the 
steamer, sometimes at the polling booth in Jedburgh 
where he had been insulted. 

Public interest in the state of the illustrious sufferer 
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was manifested by an intimation from the Whig Govern- 
ment that a grant from the Treasury would be made, if 
such help would be acceptable as a means of relieving 
his anxiety. The offer, prompted by reports that travel- 
ling expenses had exhausted Scott’s resources, was 
gratefully declined. Another evidence of public sym- 
pathy is reported by Allan Cunningham, who was asked 
one night by some workmen at the corner of Jermyn 
Street if it was true that that was the street “where he is 
lying.” On July 7th Sir Walter was placed on board the 
steamer that was to take him to Scotland. Two days 
later ‘“‘ prostrate in his carriage he was slung on shore” 
at Newhaven ; and early on the 11th, in the same torpid 
state as he had been in throughout, he began the journey 
towards Abbotsford. The nearness of home seemed to 
rouse his faculties, and the sight of it from Melrose 
Bridge excited him to such an extent that it required all 
the efforts of his son-in-law, his doctor, and his servant 
to keep him in the carriage. 

On arrival he was put to bed in the dining-room, 
where in a few moments he recognised Laidlaw, saying, 
‘Oh, man, how often I have thought of you!” and 
afterwards went to sleep, smiling and sobbing over his 
dogs. The doctors agreed that recovery was now 
hopeless. So ended the third and last of the expedi- 
tions which Sir Walter Scott made beyond the shores of 
the British Isles. As he was being wheeled about next 
day in his Bath chair by Laidlaw and Lockhart, with his 
grandchildren surrounding him, he repeated, “I have 
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seen much, but nothing like my ain house. Give me 
one turn more!” For some days he thought himself 
better; but that his memory was very far gone was 
shown by the fact that the old favourite passages from 
Crabbe which Lockhart read to him seemed quite 
new. One day, about a week after the home-coming, 
occurred a most pathetic incident. Waking from his 
sleep in the garden, Scott shook the plaids off him and 
said, ‘‘ This is sad idleness. I shall forget what I have 
been thinking of if I don’t set it down now.” And he 
insisted upon being moved into ‘‘his own room,’ placed 
in position before his desk, and given a pen. But his 
fingers could not hold it; he sank back in tears, and 
then asked to be wheeled back into the garden. 

This was to him a decisive proof that his life’s work 
was over. The same day, overhearing Laidlaw saying 
that Sir Walter had had a little repose, he murmured, 
‘No, Willie, no repose for Sir Walter but in the grave.” 
And unable to repress the tears caused by physical 
weakness, the old stoic begged his friends not to let 
him expose himself but to get him to bed—“ that’s the 
only place.” After that day he scarcely ever left it, 
although his great strength enabled him to hold out for 
over two months longer. During these last weeks he 
was heard muttering fragments of Isaiah and Job, or of 
the Dies [re and the Stabat Mater, and sometimes, 
says his son-in-law, ‘‘ Burke Sir Walter” escaped him 
in a melancholy tone. It was soon necessary to pass 
through Parliament a measure (nominally temporary) 
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providing for the execution of his duties as Sheriff of 
Selkirk, since the holder of the office was not even in 
a condition to appoint someone competent to assist his 
substitute ; and towards the end of August, Sir William 
Allan was invited to make drawings of the Abbotsford 
rooms, that there might be a memorial of them as they 
had been in their first master’s time. 

In one of the last intervals of consciousness—four 
days before he died—Sir Walter addressed to his son- 
in-law these simple words of farewell exhortation : 
‘Lockhart, I may have but a minute to speak to you. 
My dear, be a good man, be virtuous, be religious—be 
a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here.” He refused to have his 
daughters sent for, saying, “No, don’t disturb them. 
Poor souls! I know they were up all night—God bless 
you all.” And then he sank into a ‘very tranquil 
sleep.” Two days later, when his sons arrived, he 
knew them for an instant—and that was all. On the 
21st of September, 1832, being sixty-one years one 
month and six days in age, he passed peacefully away 
about half an hour after midday with the sound of silver 
Tweed in his ears. | 

Five days later his body was conveyed to its beautiful 
resting-place at Dryburgh, the coffin being borne by the 
Abbotsford servants and foresters, and the pall-bearers 
consisting exclusively of relatives and connections, with 
Hugh Scott of Harden at their head. The train of 
carriages extended for more than a mile, and the 
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yeomanry followed on horseback. The English burial 
service was read, about half-past five in the evening, 
in presence of a vast concourse of deeply moved specta- 
tors, by Archdeacon Williams, who had formerly been 
tutor to Charles Scott. The land around had once 
belonged to Scott’s ancestors, the Haliburtons, but had 
now passed to the Erskine family. Sir Walter's tomb 
in St. Mary’s aisle of the ruined abbey is massive- 
looking but scarcely impressive ; yet the frame in which 
it is set amply atones for this by its exquisite beauty. 
With Sir Walter there sleep at Dryburgh not only his 
wife, but the eldest son of whom he was so proud, and 
the son-in-law from whom posterity has learned how 
great and gentle a soul he had. 


* * * * * * * 


Something like an adequate summary of all but the 
closing phase of the life which this book has tried to 
describe was given by Scott himself, when he wrote in 
his Journal one day at the end of the year 1825 :— 


“What a life mine has been !—half-educated, almost wholly 
neglected or left to myself, stuffing my head with most non- 
sensical trash, and under-valued in society for a time by most 
of my companions, getting forward and held a bold and clever 
fellow, contrary to the opinion of all who thought me a mere 
dreamer, broken-hearted for two years, my heart handsomely 
pieced again, but the crack will remain to my dying day. Rich 
and poor four or five times, once on the verge of ruin, yet 
opened new sources of wealth almost overflowing. Now taken 
in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged (unless the good news 
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hold) because London choose to be in an uproar, and in the 
tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like myself is 
pushed to the wall... .” 


Of the final phase—the most heroic of all—the tale 
has been told fully enough. Scott died, after a hard 
fight, knowing that victory was secure, if not actually 
won. His elder son died, the second and last baronet 
of Abbotsford, only fifteen years later; and the property 
went to the descendants of his elder daughter Sophia. 
Lockhart’s daughter, Charlotte, married Mr. Hope, but 
her husband took the name of Scott; as did also that of 
their daughter, the Hon. Joseph Maxwell, whose wife 
(the Hon. Mary Monica Maxwell-Scott), is the present 
owner of Abbotsford. The name of the heir is Walter 
Joseph. 

The last of Sir Walter’s intimates, James Skene of 
Rubislaw, died at Oxford in 1864 in his ninetieth year. 
A little before he passed away he told his daughter that 
he had seen his old friend: ‘I have had such a great 
pleasure! Scott has been here—he came from a long 
distance to see me—he has been sitting with me at the 
fireside talking over our happy recollections of the past.” 
Many years later, after the daughter, too, had closed 
her beneficent life, her biographer (Miss Rickards) was 
enabled to give the world some of her childhood’s — 
recollections of the great Sir Walter. To one of these 
we have already alluded. Another may be given here. 
Little Felicia was, it seems, curious to know how an 
author would behave upon seeing someone reading one 
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of his books. So when she was about twelve years old 
she played off upon him a practical joke. When he 
was spending the evening at her father’s house, just 
before dinner was over she went to the drawing-room, 
sat herself upon a stool, and began reading a Waverley 
novel. When Sir Walter came in he greeted her with— 
“Well, my little lady, what have you got there? I 
suppose it is the Arabian Nights ?” The child looked 
up very solemnly and said slowly, gazing fixedly into 
- his face the while, ‘“‘ No, it is a book called 7he Addot.” 
Sir Walter, she says, was at first much astonished 
at her audacity, but ‘then his expression changed to 
one of decided displeasure.” But he would tell no tales 
—‘only gave her a look, which showed that I was at 
once to close the book and put it away.” Her father 
never knew, else she would have been punished. 

Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson has collected in an 
article published in Chambers’s Journal (from which I 
have been courteously allowed to quote) some recol- 
lections of surviving Abbotsford retainers and others 
who could boast that they had seen Scott. Among 
those who are no longer alive, Carlyle saw him once 
in Tait’s book shop in Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
whither he had come to verify a quotation in Horace ; 
and Mr. David Douglas (to whom those who love 
Sir Walter owe such a deep debt of gratitude for 
his editions of the Journal and Familiar Letters) has 
printed a letter which the greatest Scottish writer since 
the death of Lockhart addressed to him, and which 
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Scott seems never to have answered. But it was a 
notable letter, breathing a very different spirit from 
that of his later Essay. It contains messages from 
Goethe, and mentions medallion portraits of him which 
he had been charged to present. The writer is proud to 
be “ambassador between two Kings of Poetry,” and 
declares that it flatters his vanity and love of the 
marvellous “to think that by means of a foreigner 
whom I have never seen, I might now have access to 
my native Sovereign.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SCOTT AS A LAWYER 


N the course of this life the chief works of Scott 
have been in turn described and criticised, and 
occasion has been taken to look at their author 

from various sides of his literary character. Thus any 
general remarks on this topic would be mere repetition, 
but one point the critics have very much neglected ; 
they have not considered how profoundly Scott’s pro- 
fessional character has influenced his work. It is worth 
our while, then, to devote some attention to Scott as 
a lawyer, and to note the skill and point with which 
he used his knowledge in several of his novels; and 
there is one other point akin to this. Scott was not 
merely a lawyer, but he was a Scotch lawyer; he was 
not merely a Scotch lawyer, but an Edinburgh lawyer, 
and an Edinburgh man, passionately devoted to his 
birthplace, profoundly acquainted with its history, con- 
templating its historic monuments with ever-fresh in- 
terest, sympathy, reverence. We have noted the keen 
interest with which he tracked out the Regalia. There 
were familiar places in the streets— the White Horse 
Inn, the site of the antique Netherbow Port, itself gone 
Z 337 
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ere Scott’s day, to name but these—he never passed 
without notice, the very stones of the old capital were 
dear to him, and such an effect had old Edinburgh and 
old Scots law upon him that some parts of his writings 
you will never quite understand, certainly never feel 
their full beauty and force, unless you know something 
of both. 

As to the town there must be a word of caution. To 


THE WHITE HORSE INN, CANONGATE 


visit ‘‘Scotia’s darling seat” may be a good thing in 
many ways, but unless you are careful you are like to 
be much misled. The Edinburgh of Scott’s novels is 
as different as may be from the Edinburgh of to-day, 
the bright gay town as you know it. You must blot 
all that entirely out, the whole new town you will ruth- 
lessly destroy ; you will fill up the valley of railway trains 
with water, you will repair the breaches which improve- 
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ment schemes and bridged ways and so forth have made 
in the ramparts of the old town. You will confine your- 
self to the long street between the castle and Holyrood 
and the ‘‘closes” running down the steep on both sides 
of it; you will replace the Tolbooth to the north-west 
of St. Giles and the Netherbow, where the High Street 
ends and the Canongate begins, and you will run a wall 
round this limited portion. Having done this with the 
aid of a map, you will see that all fashionable, wealthy, 
prosperous Edinburgh has disappeared. It is almost 
like cutting London down to St. Giles and Seven Dials, 
the Tower and Westminster Abbey! The Edinburgh 
that remains is Scott’s historic Edinburgh. Here is 
the theatre of the best bits of Guy Mannering, of The 
fleart of Midlothian, and Waverley, not to mention 
parts of Zhe Antiguary and Old Mortality, in which so 
much that is gone forever, gone even in Scott’s time, 
is recalled with such force and vividness that it well 
repays the loving and careful study you must give as 
the price of complete appreciation. 

But this is all very well, you may say, but what 
about the law? Ah! this is a harder matter—‘ multi- 
plepoinding,” ‘‘decreet,” ‘ ranking,” ‘tutor dative,” 
“assoilze,” ‘‘reclaiming note,” “avizandum.” What jaw- 
breaking words! What uncouth phraseology! You 
may be told that the first is something like an ‘“inter- 
pleader issue,” but then you must be something of an 
English lawyer even to understand that. There is a 
still further cause of obscurity: legal arrangements and 
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ceremonials; aye, the very law itself is not now what 
it was in the times of Scott’s novels, so that the very 
learning of the commentator is itself obsolete. Here 
is one illustration. Dandie Dinmont tells Counsellor 
Pleydell: ‘‘ Besides, a man’s aye the better thought o' 
in our country for having been afore the Feifteen.” 
And does not Peter Peebles somewhere with respect 
and admiration speak of ‘‘a’ the fifteen,” for indeed this 
last was a well-known phrase in Old Scotland? Now,~ 
no doubt you recognise the quotations as from Guy 
Mannering and Redgauntlet respectively ; but you must 
be told that “the fifteen” are the fifteen civil judges 
who, until the year 1806, sat all together in the Inner 
House, as the Court of Appeal in Scotland is termed, 
and to-day you might go wandering through the Parlia- 
ment House hopelessly bewildered if the novels were 
your only guide. There are—there have been for a 
century—two divisions in the Inner House, and the 
judges are not merely divided, but reduced in number. 

Again, if it were your misfortune to be present in 
the Court of Justiciary when some unhappy felon was 
sentenced to death, you would not see the Doomster 
(unless your historic fancy conjured up the shape of 
Jock Dalgleish, or another of his clan) come forward and 
repeat the words of the sentence, winding up with, ‘“‘and 
this is pronounced for doom,” all which, as you know, 
makes a very affecting and picturesque incident in the 
trial of poor Effie Deans. Now it is true that English 
law has suffered equal change, and that in both cases 
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picturesque effect has been sacrificed to. utility and 
common sense, but then there is no great English 
novelist who has worked the mine in like manner. This 
may be because no great English novelist has been at 
the same time a great lawyer. There is, of course, a 
good deal about the law in Dickens, but he sticks to 
its popular side, and though there is a great deal of 
quaint legal lore in Zen Thousand a Year, no one 
places Samuel Warren in the front rank of writers of 
fiction. However, these two instances seem to show 
that if you are a novelist with any knowledge of law, 
you will naturally introduce it into your books. 

Now Scott was really a thoroughly competent, you 
might almost say a profound jurist. Given his abilities, 
his application, his opportunities, his interests, it could 
scarce be otherwise. His father was a W.S., and from 
the first he lived in a legal atmosphere; he was two 
years in his father’s office; he was admitted advocate 
in 1792. Scott, by the way, has a fancy for saying 
‘‘barrister” instead of “advocate,” just as the Scottish 
attorney of to-day calls himself “solicitor” instead of 
the old-fashioned “writer.” Then he was sheriff depute 
of Selkirkshire, and as such administered civil and 
criminal justice for many years. He was a principal 
clerk of Session } he was secretary to the Commission 
on Scottish Jurisprudence ; he wrote on Judicial Reform, 
and in 1816 and 1817 he made some efforts to be 
appointed one of the Barons of the Exchequer, as 
certain of the Scotch judges, in imitation of an English 
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fashion, were then called, though both here and there 
legal barons have been abolished. No one ever sug- 
gested that he would not have made a very competent 
judge; he probably believed the strain would have inter- 
fered too much with his literary work, as he did not 
renew his application, but the fact shows what he 
thought of his own fitness, and he never rated himself 
too high. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Can you wonder that there is abundance 
of legal allusion scattered throughout the Waverley 
novels? 

His two characters who talk most law are both 
laymen; these of course are Saddletree and Peter 
Peebles. Councillor Pleydell and old Mr. Fairford are 
exquisite thumbnail sketches, the last being Scott’s 
father drawn to the life. In the case of Saddletree the 
points are obscure for another reason: his knowledge 
is exceedingly inaccurate, and he muddles up the law 
terms and maxims with genuine comic effect. But you 
must know the right to see where he goes wrong, and 
to catch fully the points of the joke. 

Let us look at him on the afternoon of the day just 
before the Porteous Mob Rising; he has taken his 
meridian with Plumdamas, and this again requires a 
word of explanation. Old Edinburgh was a lewd, witty, 
above all, a drunken place; ‘‘drams,” as the regulation 
quantity of spirits was named, were taken at every 
opportunity, and notably on two special daily occa- 
sions, morning and noon. His mornzm’ still lingers in 
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obscure parts of Scotland; but the mervzdzan is, one 
would fain hope, extinct; yet, as Scott has elsewhere 
told us, it was a rite once observed with great 
solemnity in the Parliament House. As the hour 
approached, many a clerk, many a writer, consulted his 
watch, looked at his neighbour, began to fidget, until 
with a common accord and in formal procession a whole 
gang defiled out of the ancient hall and solemnly moved 
across the Parliament Close to John’s Coffee House, 
where the refreshment was taken. 

Well, to return to Saddletree : excited by his draught, 
he bewails to his wife and the people in the shop the 
fact that he was not trained a lawyer; he is just as 
good a man, he says, as Duncan Forbes and the 
“other Arniston chield.” Here he refers to Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, who was then Lord Advocate, 
and next year was to become President of the Court 
of Session. “The Arniston chield” was Dundas of 
Arniston, then Dean, or official head of the Faculty 
of Advocates, and next year raised to the bench as 
Lord Arniston; he was one of a family which gave 
many eminent lawyers to Scotland. Our amateur cites 
in favour of his own merits the opinion of the “close- 
head,” and what, you ask, was this? Off the High 
Street ran, as they still run, long passages, giving 
access to the upper floors of the tall ‘“‘lands” or houses 
which line the street. The dwellers in those houses 
would come out at eventide, and congregate at the street 
entry called the “close-head” to get a breath of com- 
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paratively fresh air and gossip with their neighbours ; 
hence the name of the informal parliament. Our friend 
proceeds to lament that he had never studied ‘the 
Substitutes and Pandex” at Leyden and Utrecht. Of 
course he means the Institutes and Pandects, and one 
here notes that Scotch law was so much founded on 
Roman law that every advocate required some training 
in the latter. This training it was thought he could 
only receive abroad, and Utrecht and Leyden were at 
the period the favourite places of resort. A century 
previous the aristocratic Scotch lawyer would probably 
have gone to Bourges, “the Athens of lawyers,” where 
Sir George Mackenzie, the “bloody advocate Mackenzie” 
of ‘‘Wandering Willie's” tale, received his education. 
When Butler corrects him he wanders into a reference 
to “ Balfour’s Practiques” and ‘‘ Dallas of St. Martin’s 
styles,” referring to well-known text-books essential 
to the library of the Scottish practitioner of the time, 
though long relegated to the back shelves of legal 
libraries, their very names almost forgotten in the 
Parliament House itself. 

Lest the reader be wearied, only one other instance 
will here be given. At the beginning of the trial of 
Effie Deans objection is taken by her counsel to the 
relevancy of the indictment. This is heard at length, 
but the objections are not allowed. “A strange 
practice prevailed in the courts at that time; the 
judges must pronounce an interlocutor, finding the libel 
relevant. Now, however well it might be drawn, it was 
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a point of honour to allege all sorts of objections ; to 
these allegations there were answers, and there followed 
‘replies, ‘duplies,’ ‘triplies, ‘quadruplies,’ and so 
forth. And the matter of these ?—long extracts from 
the civil law, citations from ‘eminent criminalists,’ 
Carpzovius, Julius, Clarus, Matheus, Gothofredus, and 
other Dryasdusts, whose very names are long forgotten. 
There were references to the laws of France, Spain, and 
Heaven knows where. There were copious illustrations 
from biblical as well as classical history, and quotations 
from Scots Acts, wherein alone was materiality. To 
the jury, to the spectators, to all, save counsel and 
judges, it must have seemed hopeless jargon, but neither 
my Lord Advocate nor his opponents forgot their Con- 
tinental education ; they went round the mill with in- 
finite gusto. Remember these debates were verbatim 
dictate to the clerks of the Court by the various speakers; 
remember that everybody knew they must end in smoke 
—and the thing strikes you as ghastly mockery. At last 
it was over, my lords ‘repelled the defences proponed 
for the panel,’ and the Court got seriously to work.”* 
Although this quotation refers to the trial of Bailie, 
of Jerviswood, in 1684, that is fifty-two years earlier, 
it gives a fairly accurate representation of the practice 
at a later date. No doubt in a comparatively unim- 
portant case like that of Effie Deans, the proceedings 
were much abbreviated. If the reader cares to consult 
the old Scotch cases scattered through the twenty-one 
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bulky volumes of State trials, he will find copious illus- 
trations of the curious practice referred to. But surely 
enough illustration has been given of how full Scott 
was of old Scotch law and of old Edinburgh life; he 
did not drag those subjects into his page, rather 
you fancy he restrained himself. 

I turn now from Saddletree to Peter Peebles, one of 
the best-drawn figures in all the Waverley gallery. Peter 
is a man of some little education and ability, and he does 
not make the mistakes that the other does ; nay, he uses 
legal terms quite correctly. No finer picture of the 
ruined demented suitor was ever drawn; he is comical 
enough at times, and plays strange pranks, and yet there 
is no exaggeration. There is no touch of caricature as 
there is in the legal sketches of Dickens. Peter Peebles 
is a real creature of flesh and blood, as real as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie or Jeanie and Davie Deans, and he is not 
all comic; there is a note of tragedy and pathos sub- 
dued, yet distinct. What could be finer than the speech 
he makes to Joshua Geddes, the Quaker, about his 
splendid position in occupying the attention of the 
Lords of Session for so many hours and days, and then 
the reflection on the ruin litigation has brought upon 
him, so that at times he rues ever having gone to law, 
though he is sure his hearer will scarce believe this 
when he considers the great renown and credit he has 
acquired? I will not attempt here to furnish a glossary 
of Peter’s law terms; enough has been said for the 
purpose of illustration. 
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And it would be wearisome to discuss the minor refer- 
ences, such as the trial and execution of Fergus Mac-Ivor 
at Carlisle in Waverley, the examination and torture of 
McBriar before the Privy Council in Old Mortality, the 
portrait of Lord Stair as Sir William Ashton in Zhe 
Bride of Lammermoor. 1 will only note that Scott was 
interested in the legal antiquities of other countries 
besides Scotland. The strange system of the law of 
the forest under which huge tracts of England were 
administered for centuries is referred to in /vanxhoe, and 
the scene in the same novel where the hero comes 
forward as the champion of Rebecca reminds us of the 
picturesque wager of battle, which, having lain dormant 
for centuries, was so strangely revived in 1817 in the 
case of Mary Ashford, and only got its legal quietus 
two years later; and as one might expect, the right of 
sanctuary, one of the most curious parts of old English 
law, could not fail to attract our author’s notice. Indeed, 
the picture of Alsatia in The Fortunes of Nigel contains 
perhaps the only passages in modern English literature 
which keep alive to the general reader the memory of 
one of the strangest of those old customs. 
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Field preaching, 113 

Fielding, Voyage to Lisbon, 318 

Flodden, visit of Scott, 31, 54 

Floors Castle, 10 

‘* Flower of Yarrow,” the, 2 

Forbes, Duncan, of Culloden, 343 

Forbes, Lady. See Belsches, Williamina 

Forbes, Lord, 140 
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Forbes, Sir William, of Pitsligo— 
Rival of Scott, 20, 29; marriage, 21 ; 
secretly assists Scott, 277 

Foster, Anthony, tomb of, 167 

Frére, John Hookham, visits Scott, 321 


Galashiels, 306 

Gell, accompanies Scott in Italy, 323-6 

Gemmels, Andrew, original of Edie 
Ochiltree, 108-9 

George IV.— 
and Scott, 62, 93-4} 141, 168, 292; 
and author of Waverley, 81; confers 
baronetcy on Scott, 158; coronation 
of, 169-71 ; visits Scotland, 171, 184- 
go 

Giant’s Causeway, Scott visits, 84 

Gifford in Marmion, 52 

Gilbert, Graham, portrait of Scott, 295 

Gill’s Hill, 293 

Glammis Castle, 34 

Glasgow Cathedral, spared by John 
Knox, 130 

Glendalough, St. Kevin’s Bed at, 224 

Glendearg, in Fairy Dean, 157 

Goethe on Wafgoleon, 264; death of, 327 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 224 

Goodfellow, ‘‘ Robin,” Scott’s tailor, 
213 

Gordon, George Huntly, amanuensis to 
Scott, 270-2 

Gordon, Jean, of Yetholm, 89, 

Gourgaud, General, letters of, 264 

Graham, Lord Lynedoch, 96 

Graham, Sir James, visits Scott, 321 

Graham’s Island, 321 

Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh, 14 

Guildford, 320 

Gustavus of Sweden, visit to Abbotsford, 
163 


Haddington, Earl of, and Scott, 146 
Halford, Sir Henry, attendance on Scott, 
328 


Haliburton family, 333 

Hall, Captain Basil— 
At Abbotsford, 164; on Scott’s family 
relations, 213; applies for war frigate 
for Scott’s use, 316 

Hallam, Arthur, on Scott, 299 

Hallyards, Scott visits, 115 

Hamilton, Margaret, story of, 37 

Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 37 

Hampton Court, Scott visits, 290, 293 

Hawick, 261 

Hawthornden, visit of Ben Jonson, 38 

Haydon, paints head of Scott, 291 

‘‘Heart of Midlothian,” canopies pro- 
mised to Scott, 104 

Heber, Richard— 
Introduces John Leyden to Scott, 33; 
friendship with Scott, 39, 50, 117 

Hebrides, Scott on the, 66-7 

Hermitage Castle— 
Stronghold of the Douglases, 31, 52; 
Scott’s sketch of, 32; Scott’s silver 
ring found at, 319 

Hexham, Saxon church at, 31 

Hinves (servant of W.S. Rose), likeness 
to ‘‘ Davie Gellatley,” 83 

Hogg, James (the Ettrick Shepherd)— 
First acquaintance with Scott, 33, 353 
anecdote of, 40; on Guy Mannering, 
go; invited to London by Scott, 170; 
nephew of, amanuensis to Scott, 263 ; 
Scott visits, 272 

Holland, Sir Henry, attendance on Scott, 
328 

Holycross, Scott visits, 226 

Holyrood, wood from, in Scott’s ‘‘log- 
book,” 11; visit of George IV., 187-9 

Hook, Theedore— 
Meeting with Scott, 259, 290; mock 
ballad of, 293 

Hope-Scott, Mr., 334 

Hortense, Queen, 97 

Hume, 245 


-Huntly Wood, part bought by Scott, 104 
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Hurst and Robinson— 
Constable’s London agents, 234; 
Scott signs bond of £5,000 for relief 
of, 234; compound on failure, 238 

Huskisson, Scott meets, 260 

Hyde Park, 179 


Innerleithen— 
Original of St. Ronan’s, 200; Scott 
lunches with Prof. Wilson at, 272 

Invermay, Scott at, 17 

Inversnaid, fort of, 124 

Trongray Churchyard, 131 

Irving, John, and Scott, 76 

Irving, Washington— 
Visits Abbotsford, 119; Zhe Sketch- 
Book, 12% 


ames; G. Ps Ro takes) Scott) for his 
model, 297 

Jamieson, Dr., at Abbotsford, 254 

Jeffrey, Francis— 
Relations with Scott, 13, 57; on 
Marmion, 54; and The Bridal of 
Triermain, 70 

Jekyll, Scott meets, 290 

John’s Coffee House, 343 

Johnson, Dr., Scott elected to ‘‘The 
Club,” 193 

Jonson, Ben, at Hawthornden, 38 


Kaeside Thornhedges, acquired by Scott, 
104 

Keith, Mrs. Murray, and Scott, 280 

Kelso, description of, 10; Scott visits, 
272 

Kemble, John Philip, and Scott, 60, 61 

Kemble, Stephen, 176 

Kembles, the, and Scott, 60 

Kendal, 261 

Kenilworth, Scott visits, 101; ruins of, 
289 

Kent, Duchess of, Scott dines with, 292 

Keswick, 229 
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Kilkenny, Scott visits, 226 

Killarney, Scott visits, 225 

Kinfauns Castle, 286, 288 

Kinnedder, Lord. See Erskine, William 

Kirkwall, Scott visits, 84 

Knight, John Prescott, portrait of Scott, 
237 

Knighton, Sir William, chat with Scott, 
256; portrait of Scott for, 291-2 

Knox, John, persecutions of, 130; house 
of, 252 


La Valette, tomb of, 322 

“Ladies of Llangollen,” Scott calls on 
the, 228 

“Lady Fenella’s Castle,” 195 

Laidlaw, William— 
Services to Scott, 33; friendship for 
Scott, 40, 200-1, 329; ‘‘ Dandie 
Dinmont,” 89; made bailiff, 119; 
helps Scott with Zhe Bride of Lammer- 
moor, 144; at Kaeside as amanuensis, 
241; in attendance on Scott, 304; 
assists Scott in his work, 307-9; and 
Scott’s last illness, 329-30 

Lamb, Zales from Shakespeare, 268 

Landseer, 244 

Lang, Andrew, on Kenilworth, 166; on 
Mother Goose’s Tales, 324 

Lasswade, Zhe Lay composed at, 39 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas— 
Paints Scott, 158, 259; meets Scott, 
256 

Leicester, Earl of. See Coke of Norfolk. 

Leith Pier, George IV. lands at, 186 

Lennox, the, 124 

Leopold of Belgium, visits Abbotsford, 
ISI 

Leslie, Scott sits to, 237 

Lesmahago, Scott visits, 315 

Lewis, ‘‘ Monk,” and Scott, 62 

Leyden, John— 
Friendship with Scott, 33-6; quarrel 
with Ritson, 40 
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Liddell, Dr., voyage with Scott, 321 

Liddesdale, 31 

Lighthouse Commissioners, Scott’s voy- 
age with the, 67, 84 

Limerick, Scott’s reception at, 225 

Lindsay, Lady Anne, verses in 
Pirate, 176 

Linlithgow, Earl of, 118 

Liston, actor, and Scott, 90 

Liverpool, Lord, Scott meets, 260 

Loch Awe, scenery of, 282 

Loch Katrine, Scott visits, 62 

Loch Lomond, Scott visits, 62 

Loch o’ the Lowes, Scott visits, 49 

Lockhart, Charlotte, 334 

Lockhart, John Gibson— 
Accompanies Scott to Ireland, 221; 
to Biggleswade, 255; to Kelso, 272; 
to Douglasdale, 313-5; to London, 
319 
And Scott, 2, 132, 178, 206, 219; and 
the Earl of Buchan, 143 
At Oxford, 73; at opening of new 
house at Abbotsford, 141; at Abbots- 
ford, 144, 177, 302, 329; at death of 
John Ballantyne, 169; at funeral of 
William Erskine, 190 
Correspondence with Morritt, 41; on 
Waverley, 79; marriage with Sophia 
Scott, 155; settles at Chiefswood 
Cottage, 159; influence of Scott on, 
160 ; editor of the Quarderly, 218, 231; 
Life of Burns, 293 
On ‘‘ Ashestiel,” 42; on Scott’s soci- 
ability, 61; on original of The 
Antiquary, 106; on Lvanhoe, 154; 
on financial results of Ze Monastery, 
157; on Zhe Pirate, 1723; on the 
**Ladies of Llangollen,” 228-9; on 
Scott’s visit to Canning, 229; on the 
Windermere Regatta, 230; on Wa- 
poleon, 263; on the 
280-1; on Anne of Geterstein, 297; 
on Scott’s visit to the Clyde, 315; on 
The Stege of Malta, 326 


The 


Chronicles, | 


Lockhart, Johnnie— 
Tales of a Grandfather written for, 
268 ; Scott’s visit to, 292 
Lockhart, Mrs. See Scott, Sophia. 
Longman, Messrs., publish Guy Man- 
nering, 87 ; anecdote of, 139 
Lonsdale, Lord, Scott visits, 230 
Lothian, Marquis of, visits Scott, 274-5 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, 264 
Luttrell, Henry, meets Scott, 256 


Macclesfield, labour disturbances at, 261 

McCrie, Dr., charges against Scott, 117 

Macdonald, Marshal, meets Scott in 
Paris, 258 

Macdonald, sculptor, models head of 
Scott, 306 

Mackay, Chas., the Glasgow weaver in 
Rob Roy, 129 

Mackay, Mr., Scott proposes health of, 
279 

Mackenzie, Henry (Ze Man of Feeling)— 
**Our Scottish Addison,” 37; at 
Abbotsford, 163 

Mackenzie, Sir George, 344 

Mackintosh, Sir James, meets Scott in 
London, 320 

Maclean, Chief, at battle of Sheriffmuir, 
288 

Macleods, the, 86 

Maclise, 226 

McNaught, client of Scott, 25 

Mahon, Lord. See Stanhope 

Mainz, print of Abbotsford at, 328 

Malta, Scott’s visit, 321 

Manchester, Scott visits, 261 

Marmont, Marshal, Scott meets in Paris, 
259 

Marriott, John, and Scott, 50 

Mathews, Charles — 
Mimics the Ballantynes, 58; Scott 
and Byron dine with, 92; visit to 
Abbotsford, 237 

Matthison, James, of Hawick, 319 
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Matthison, Peter, coachman to Scott, 
44, 319 

Maxwell, Hon. Joseph, 334 

Maxwell- Scott, Hon. Mary Monica, 
present owner of Abbotsford, 334 

Meadowbank, Lord, discloses Scott’s 
anonymity, 278-9 

““Meiklemouthed Meg,” 2 

Melrose in Zhe Lay, 45 

Melrose Abbey, visit by Washington 
Irving, 120-1 

Melrose Bridge, 329 

Melville Castle, 272 

Melville, Lord. See Dundas, Henry 

Menzies, Lockhart’s friend, 77 

Mereworth Castle, 208 

“*Mertoun House,” 52 

Mickle, ballad of Amy Robsart, 165 

Milman, historian, Scott in 
London, 320 

Mirbel, Mme., paints Scott, 258 

Moffatdale, scenery in Old Mortality, 
49, 114 

Mons Meg (the cannon), return to Edin- 
burgh, 190 

Monsa, Castle of, 174 

Montrose, Duke of, 125 

Moore, Tom— 
Neglected by Scott, 57; on Scott, 73; 
visit to Abbotsford, 230-1; wish to ac- 
company Scott to France, 257; goes 
with Scott to Hampton Court, 293 

Morgan, poet, 225 

Morritt of Rokeby— 
Anecdote of Scott, 40; correspond- 
ence with Lockhart, 41; and Scott, 
54, 62, 93, 290, 293; and Waverley, 
78; correspondence with Scott, 158, 
17 t7o 

Mount Rydal, Scott visits, 229 

Murray, John— 
and Scott, 58, 231; Byron and Scott 
meet in house of, 92; letter to Scott 
on success of The Black Dwarf, 116-17 


meets 


Sipe! 


Murray of Broughton, 206 
Muschat’s Cairn, 134 


Napier, Peninsular War, 293 

Naples, Scott visits, 322-4 

Napoleon, Wellington’s 
259-60 

National Portrait Gallery, 295 

Netherbow Port, 337 

Newark Castle, 45 


account of, 


| Newcastle, Duke of, broken windows 


over the Reform Bill, 319 
Newhaven, 329 
Newton, Scott sits to, 237 
Nicolson, John— 
Attends on Scott, 304; accompanies 
Scott on his last tour, 318 
Nimeguen, 328 
North, Christopher. 
fessor 


See Wilson, Pro- 


| Northcote, paints Scott, 291-2 


O’Kelly, the poet, 225 


Orleans, Duke of, liked by the Parisians, 


98 
Orme, publisher, 139 
Ormiston, Sandy, 4 
Oxford, Scott visits, 260-1 


Pallasmore, birthplace of Oliver Gold- 
smith, 224 

Paterson, Robert, original of 
Mortality,” 111 

Peebles, Peter, supposed client of Scott, 
26, 207 ; character of, 347 

Peebles (town), original of Marchthorn, 
201 

Peel, Sir Robert— 
At visit of George IV. to Scotland, 
18g ; attitude towards Catholic Eman- 
cipation, 228; meetings with Scott, 
259, 260, 290 

Peel of Bemerside, visit of Turner, 317 

Pennycuik House, 37 
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Penrith, 261, 289 
Percy, Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 10 
Perrault, 324 
Pitt, and Zhe Lay, 44 
Platoff (the Cossack Hetman)— 
and Scott, 99-101; original of “‘ Touch- 
wood” in S¢. Ronan’s, 202 
Plunkett, Irish Attorney-General, 224 
Pompeii, Scott at, 326 
Port Rush, Scott visits, 84 
Porteous Riots, 132, 342 
Portobello, Scott’s visits to, 50, 266 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, 240 
Pringle, Mrs., of Yair, 176 
Prior, verses of, 314 
Purdie, Tom— 
Engaged by Scott, 43; original of 
‘** Cristal Nixon,” 209; released from 
_ farm duty, 241, 248; death of, 298 


Quarterly Review— 
Scott writes for, 57, 102, 237, 242, 
270; review of Zhe Black Dwarf in, 
117; Lockhart the editor of, 218, 231 
Queen Caroline— 
and Scott, 61-2; in Heart of Mia- 
lothtan, 134, 136; divorce proceed- 
ings, 184 
Queen Street Gardens, 187 
Queen Victoria, visit to Abbotsford, 292 
Queensferry, 190 : 


Radcliffe, Mrs., 247 

Raeburn— 
Scott obtains title for, 190; portrait of 
Scott, 306 

Ramsay, Dean, Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character, 250 

Ravensworth Castle, 272-4 

Rees, publisher, 139 

Reform Bill— 
Scott’s tirade, 309-11 ; excitement in 
London, 319 

Regalia, the Scottish, discovered by 
Scott, 140 


) 


Rhodes, Scott’s intended expedition to, 
327 

Rhymer’s Glen, 104 

Richardson, John, visits Scott, 328 

Richmond, Scott at, 293 

Rickards, Miss, biographer of Felicia 
Skene, 238n., 334 

**Rigdumfunnidos” (John Ballantyne), 
58, 105 

Ritchie, David (Bow’d Davie), interview 
with Scott, 115-16 

Ritchie, Miss, original of the landlady in 
St. Ronan’s, 202 

Ritson, Joseph— 
Co-operates with Scott, 36; quarrel 
with Leyden, 40 

Rob Roy (Macgregor Campbell), account 
of, 125 

*“Rob Roy’s Country,” 124 

Robin Hood, Rob Roy compared with, 
125 

Robsart, Amy, burial place of, 167 

Rogers, Samuel— 
Breakfasts of, 256; goes with Scott 
to Hampton Court, 293; Ztaly, 323 

Rokeby, home of Mr. Morritt, 255 

Rome, Scott visits, 327 

Rose, William Stewart— 
Friendship with Scott, 50, 83 ; Scott’s 
correspondence with, 231 

Roseneath, island of, 134 

Roslin Castle and Chapel, 38 

Roxburgh Castle, 10 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 295 

Royal Society, the, breakfast at Somer- 
set House, 290 

Ruskin, liking for 7he Monastery, 156; 
“* Rachel Geddes,” 207 

Russell, Hamilton, 302 

Russell, Jane, 43 

Russell, Lord John, Scott meets, 290 

Russell, Mrs., of Ashestiel, 176 

Rutherford, Anne (Mrs. Scott), 3; helps 
her son, 7; death of, 150 


INDEX 


Rutherford, Dr., 4 
Rutherford, Miss Christian— 
Scott’s letter to, 95; and Lady Anne 
Lindsay’s verses, 176 
Rutherford, Janet, 3, 5-6, 272 
Rutherford, Lord, 145 


Saddletree, character of, 342-7 

St. Anthony’s Chapel, ruins of, 134 

St. Boswell’s Fair, 170 

St. Bride’s Church, 314 

St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn St., 328 

St. John of Malta, Church of, 322 

St. Kevin’s Bed, Glendalough, 224 

St. Leonard’s Crags, 134 

St. Magnus, Kirkwall, Scott visits, 84 

St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 167 

St. Mary’s Lake, 254 

St. Mary’s Loch, 49 

St. Mary’s of Kennaquhair, 156 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 327 

St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 222 

Scotch law, changes in, 340; founded 
on Roman, 344 

Scots Greys, and Sir Walter, 170 

Scott, Anne— 
Washington Irving’s opinion of, 121-2; 
remains at Abbotsford, 218; accom- 
panies Scott to Ireland, 221; to 
London, 255,'288; in Paris, 257; at 
Penrith, 289; at Carlisle, 293-4; ac- 
companies Scott on his last tour, 318 

Scott, “‘ Beardie,” 2, 52 

Scott, Captain Walter— 
Taught by his father, 65; absence from 
Abbotsford, 163; betrothal of, 210; 
Scott visits, in Dublin, 222; accom- 
panies Scott on last tour, 318; death 
of, 334 

Scott, Charles— 
Accompanies Washington Irving to 
Melrose, 120; his father’s ambitions 
for, 212-13; diplomatic appointment 
promised to, 256 ; attaché at Naples, 


309 


318; directs his father’s homeward 
journey from Italy, 328 

Scott, Daniel, 287 

Scott, Hugh, of Harden, at Scott’s 
burial, 332 

Scott, Jane (Mrs. Walter), Scott’s cor- 
respondence with, 232 

Scott, John, of Gala, 95 

Scott, Lady (Miss C. Carpenter)— 
Marriage, 22; and Joseph Ritson, 4o; 
and Jeffrey, 54; sympathy with Scott, 
235; death of, 249-50 

Scott, Major John, 4; Scott’s letter to, 
96 

Scott, Mrs. See Rutherford, Anne. 

Scott, Mrs. Thomas, and authorship of 
Waverley, 80-1 

Scott, Robert (br. of Sir Walter), 3 

Scott, Robert (uncle of Sir Walter), 6; 
leaves legacy to Scott, 44 

Scott, Robert (grandf. of Sir Walter), 2 

Scott, Sir Walter— 
Ancestry of, 2; early years, 4; ill- 
nesses of, 4, 10; with Aunt Janet, 5-6; 
at school, 7; early education, 7-8; 
at Edinburgh University, 8-13; ap- 
prenticeship, 9-13; Law studies, 9-10 ; 
walking exploits, 11; disappointment 
in love, 14; personal appearance, 
15-16; marriage, 22; as Advocate, 
24-9; defence of McNaught, 24-5; 
as Sheriff of Selkirkshire, 29; ‘‘ Earl 
Walter,” 29; forms corps of volunteer 
cavalry, 29; collects Border Minstrelsy, 
31-6; death of his father, 31 ; Liddes- 
dale raids, 31-2; sketch of Hermitage 
Castle, 32; humour of, 35; home at 
Lasswade Cottage, 36; leaves Lass- 
wade, 40; removes to Ashestiel, 42; 
appointed Clerk in Court of Session, 
44; inherits legacy from Uncle Robert, 
44; success of Zhe Lay, 46; shares 
in business of Ballantyne, 47 ; horse- 
manship, 49; ride from Gilsland to 
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Dalkeith, 49; and The Edinburgh, 
54;—dissociates himself from, 57; 
and The Quarterly Review, 57, 61; 
Secretary to Commission on Scottish 
Judicature, 57; dramatic friends, 60: 
helps Joanna Baillie, 60; ‘‘ Discoverer” 
of the Highlands, 63; comparison 
with Burns, 65 ; removal to Abbotsford, 
66 ; voyage with the Lighthouse Com- 
missioners, 67 ; compared with Byron, 
73; last poems, 73-5 ; declines Laure- 
ateship, and suggests Southey, 74; 
receives the Freedom of Edinburgh, 
74; power for work, 77 ; authorship of 
Waverley, 78-81 ; meets Lord Byron, 
gI-2; presentation to George IV., 91; 
voyage to Europe, 95; reception in 
Paris, 99-101 ; return to Abbotsford, 
IOI; acquires Kaeside Thornhedges, 
104; buys part of Huntly Wood, 104 ; 
purchases Cauldshiels Loch, 104; 
appointed Sheriff of Selkirk, 114; 
anonymity of Waverley, 114n3; com- 
pared with Byron, 1173; review of 
The Black Dwarf, 117; illness of, 
119; his dogs, 120-1; character, 
128-9; Lockhart’s first acquaintance 
with, 132; the launching of a Waver- 
ley novel, 137-9; Edinburgh recrea- 
tions, 139; discovers the Scottish 
Regalia, 140; Sabbath day in his 
childhood, 140 ; completion of Abbots- 
ford, 141; baronetcy, 142, 155, 158; 
illness of, 142-3; death of his mother, 
150; death of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
150; accepts colonelcy of the Border 
Sharpshooters, 151; writes introduc- 
tion to Wovelist’s Library, 155; bust 
modelled by Chantrey, 158; sits for 
portrait to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
158; honorary degrees offered by 
Oxford and Cambridge, 160 ; influence 
over Lockhart, 160; President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, 160; 


report of attack on Abbotsford, 164 ; 
duel of Mr. Christie, 168-9 ; at corona- 
tion of George IV., 169-71; at death 
of John Ballantyne, 169; description 
of coronation for Ballantyne’s Weekly 
Journal, 170; memory of, 176; 
arrangements for George IV. to visit 
Scotland, 184-90; Rod Roy played 
before George IV., 189; death of 
William Erskine, 190; illness of, 190 ; 
favours for friends, 190; agrees with 
Constable for ‘‘Four Works of Fic- 
tion,” 193; elected to ‘‘The Club,” 
193; popularity of, 193; apologies 
for St. Ronan’s, 203; children of, 
212-13; receives Freedom of Cork, 
226; returns from Ireland and visits 
“‘Ladies of Llangollen,” 228; re- 
gatta on Windermere, 230; discon- 
tinues the Abbotsford Hunt, 231; 
illness of, 232; borrows £10,000 on 
Abbotsford, 234; signs bond of £5,000 
for relief of Hurst and Robinson, 234; 
sorrow for his dependants, 235 ; illness 
of, 236; portrait by John Prescott 
Knight, 237; decision on his failure, 
238-9 ; retrenchments on failure, 240; 
death of Lady Scott, 249-50; meeting 
with the Lord Advocate, 252; on the 
Scottish Education Commission, 254 ; 
“commanded” to Windsor, 256; 
meets Marshals Macdonald and Mar- 
mont in Paris, 258-9; sits to Mme. 
Mirbel, 258; return to London, 2509 ; 
meets several Cabinet Ministers, 260 ; 
return to Abbotsford, 261; ‘‘ affair of 
honour” over Wapoleon, 264-5 ; helps 
George Huntly Gordon, 271; copy- 
rights of earlier novels acquired, 277-8; 
anonymity dropped, 278; editorship 
of The Keepsake offered to, 283; last 
considerable novels, 284 e¢ seg.; failing 
memory, 290; Professor of Antiquities 
at the Academy Banquet, 291; sits 
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for portraits in London, 291-92; 
favours for friends, 293; return to 
Scotland, and visit to Rokeby, 293; 
sits to Chantrey, 293; portrait by 
Gilbert Graham, 295; deaths among 
friends, 298 ; illness of, 300-1 ; retire- 
ment from the Parliament House, 301 ; 
marriage proposals to, 302-3; letter 
to citizens of Edinburgh regarding 
Charles X., 303-4; illness of, 304; 
goes up to Edinburgh to execute his 
will, 308; tirade against the Reform 
Bill, 309-11; arrangements for the 
illustrated poems, 311 ; illness, shock 
of paralysis, 311; goes to Jedburgh 
and Selkirk for the elections, 312; 
memory of, 314; visit of Turner to 
Abbotsford, 317; sets out on last 
tour, 319; sends ring to, Morritt, 319 ; 
consultation of doctors in London, 
320; embarks at Portsmouth, 321; 
in quarantine at Malta, 321; visited 
by Sir James Graham, 321; State 
Ball at Naples, 322-4; literary finds 
at Naples, 324; determines to return 
home on death of Goethe, 327; 
apoplectic attack, 328; public sym- 
pathy, 328-9; reaches Abbotsford, 
329; death of, 332; tomb of, 333; 
estimate of himself, 333-4; as a 
lawyer, 337 ef seq. 

and— 

Adam Ferguson, 64, 124, 141, 168; 
Allan Cunningham, 159, 171; Ballan- 
tyne and Co., 237; Bliicher, 99; Cap- 
tain Ferguson, 190; Charles Mathews, 
58; Croker, 244; Czar Alexander, 99, 
100; Daniel Terry, 58; David Ritchie, 
115-16; Duke of Buccleuch, 29, 44, 
122; Duke of Wellington, 158; Earl 
of Beaconsfield, 231; Earl of Buchan, 
143-4; Fenimore Cooper, 258; Francis 
Jeffrey, 13, 57, 70; George IV., 62, 
81, 93-4, 141, 158, 168, 186, 292; 


George Canning, 61, 229; George 
Constable, 6, 54, 75, 165, 193, 219, 
237, 238; George Crabbe, 134, 187; 
George Ellis, 36, 50; Gustavus of 
Sweden, 163; Heber, 50; Henry 
Mackenzie, 163; his children, 212-13; 
James Hogg, 33, 35, 40, 170; James 
Ballantyne, 36, 47, 58, 65, 219, 313; 
James Skene, 29, 49, 50, 240, 296 ; 
John Irving, 76; John Leyden, 33-6; 
John Marriott, 50; John Murray, 58; 
John Philip Kemble, 60, 61; John 
Wilson, 160; John Ballantyne, 58, 
110; Joseph Train, 110-11, 125, 136; 
Lady Abercorn, 43; Lady Byron, 93; 
Lady Douglas, 114; Lady Jane Stuart, 
275-6; Longman and Co., 87; Lord 
Byron, 54, 176; Lord Lonsdale, 230 ; 
Lord Melville (Henry Dundas), 44, 
141; Miss Edgeworth, 221-6; Miss 
Ferrier, 312; Miss Jane Anne Crans- 
foun, sls. Miss) Smithy oom Mrs: 
Siddons, 60, 61; ‘‘Monk” Lewis, 
62; Morritt of Rokeby, 40-1, 54, 62, 
293; Peel, 259; Peter Mathieson, 44; 
Pitt, 44; Platoff, the Cossack Hetman, 
9g9-l1o1 ; Queen Caroline, 61-2; Rae- 
burn, 190; Ritson, 36; Robert Dundas, 
30; Sir Alexander Boswell, 140; Sir 
David Brewster, 160; Sir Humphry 
Davy, 163; Sir William Forbes, 29, 
277; Stewart of Invernahyle, 12; 
Rerry.t30 eho Moore, 57, 73, 
230-1; Tom Purdie, 43, 248; Turner, 
317; Washington Irving, 119; Well- 
ington, 99-100, 259; William Allan, 
140; William Clerk, 13, 76, 139; 
William Erskine, 29, 50, 77, 139, 172; 
William Laidlaw, 33, 40, 200-1, 329; 
William Stewart Rose, 50; Williamina 
Belsches, 14-22 ; Wordsworth, 45, 49, 
229-30, 317-18 

Correspondence with— 

David Erskine, 15 ; Duchess of Aber- 


4 


o 


62 


corn, 22, 62, 113, 142, 188; George 
Ellis, 35; Jane (Mrs. Walter Scott), 
211-12, 232; Joanna Baillie, 119; 
Joseph Train, 88 ; Lady Louisa Stuart, 
104; Miss Cranstoun, 21; Miss Edge- 
worth, 18, 212; Morritt of Rokeby, 
158, 171; Southey, 86; William 
Stewart Rose, 231 

Journal Extracts—172, 233, 235-0, 
238, 248-52, 262, 266, 268, 275-7, 
281, 302-3, 309, 317, 333-43 left un- 
opened for six months, 294; suggested 
publication, 322 

On— 

Himself, 1-2; his position in society, 
12-13; his marriage, 22, 23; his 
career, 26-7; Leyden’s zeal for Border 
Minstrelsy, 34; The Lay, 45; his 
comparison with Burns, 65; removal 
to Abbotsford, 68; the sale of Zhe 
Lord of the Isles, 87; his comparison 
with Byron, 91 ; estimation of Royalty, 
94; living in Brussels, 97; finishing 
Rob Roy, 126; his baronetcy, 158; 
thoughts on his troubles, 235-6; his 
failure, 240; return to Abbotsford, 
277; disclosure of anonymity, 279-80 ; 
loss of Tom Purdie, 298 

Polttics of, 27, 57, 144, 305, 309, 312 
Visits, Expeditions, Voyages, etc.— 
Sandy Knowe, 4-5,6; Bath, 6; Pres- 
tonpans, 6; Kelso, 10, 272; Invermay, 
17, 21; Galloway, 24; Flodden Field, 
31; Hexham, 31; Liddesdale, 31; 
Ettrick Forest, 32, 35; Vale of Yar- 
row, 32; Lasswade, 36-40; ‘‘ Mer- 
toun House,” 52; London, 61, 91, 
155, 158, 168, 169, 255, 288, 293; 
Lochs Katrine and Lomond, 62; 
Rokeby, 62; Western Highlands, 66 ; 
Hebrides, 66-7 ; Southey, 71 ; Words- 
worth, 71; with the Lighthouse Com- 
missioners, 84-6; Waterloo, 95-8; 
Paris, 98; Hallyards, 115 ; Rob Roy’s 
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country, 124; Woolwich arsenal, 159; 
Ireland, 221-8; his son in Dublin, 
222; Lake District, 229; Drumlanrig 
and Blair-Adam, 254; Rogers’s break- 
fasts, 256; Foreign Office, 257; France, 
257; Tuileries, 258; Oxford, 260; 
Durham with Wellington, 274; Hamp- 
ton Court, 290; Douglasdale, 313; 
Naples, 322; Pompeii, 326; Rome, 
327; Venice, 328 

Works— 

Anne of Geterstein, or The Maid of 
the Mist, 295-7; Bonny Dundee, 39 ; 
Border Minstrelsy, 1, 31-41; Mazt- 
land with hts Auld Lerd Grate, 35; 
Biirger’s Ballads, translation, 28; Cad- 
yow Castle, 37; Castle Dangerous, 
285-6, 313; Chrontcles of the Canon- 
gate, 251, 280-1; — reception of, 
284-5; Count Robert of Parts, 390, 
303, 306, 308, 311; Dryden, 48, 56; 
Lair Maid of Perth, 284; Guy Man- 
nering, 24, 49; — account of, 89-90 ; 
— popularity of, 87-8 ; Glenfinlas, 36 ; 
Halidon Hill, 183; Harold the Daunt- 
less, 73, 102; Heart of Midlothian, 
124; — account of, 132-6; — publi- 
cation, 137; Mzstory of Europe for 
1814, 102; lvanhoe, 142; — account 
of, 151-4; Jock o Hazeldean, 39; 
Kenilworth, 164-6; Lady of the Lake, 
36; — contemplated, 62; — popu- 
larity of, 63; — criticisms, 63-5; 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1, 39, 50; 
— publication of, 44-6; Letters of 
Malachi Malagrowther, 242; (fourth 
letter, 304); Letters on Dentonology 
and Witchcraft, 300 ; Life of Napoleon, 
IOI, 219, 232, 242, 248, 250-1; 262-5; 
Marmion, I, 4; 5, 29, 39; 42, 50, 54, 56; 
My Aunt Margarets Mirror, 283; Old 
Mortality, 49, 104; — account of, 110- 
14; Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 95 ; 
Paul’s Letters, revised, 102; Peverdl 
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of the Peak, 23; — account of, 193-6; 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 102; Prose 
Miscellantes, 270; Quentin Durward, 
193, 196-200; Redgauntlet, 3, 17, 
193; — account of, 205-9; LRelzgzous 
Discourses by a Layman, 272 ; Review 
of Childe Harold, Canto III., 93; Rob 
Roy, 17 ; — writing of, 119, 120, 122, 
126; — settling of title, 124; — ac- 
count of, 126-30; — dramatisation of, 
129; Rokeby, 17, 62; — account of, 
18-29 ; — writing of, 70 ; — criticism, 
71-3; St. Ronan’s Well, 193, 200-4; 
Szege of Malta, 326; Somers Tracts, 
56; Song of the Edinburgh Light 
Dragoons, 30; Swift, annotated edition, 
56; — Life and Works, 66, 204-5; 
The Abbot, 160-3; The Antiquary, 
105-10; The Ayrshire Tragedy, 300; 
The Betrothed, 218; The Black Dwarf, 
104; — account of, 114-18; The 
Bridal of Triermain, 70-1 ; The Bride 
of Lammermoor, 144; — dramatisation 
of, 147; Zhe Eve of St. John, 38; 
The Fortunes of Nigel, 177-83; The 
Gray Brother, 37; The Highland 
Widow, 280, 282; The Legend of 
Montrose, 144, 147; The Lord of the 
Isles, 66, 73, 87, 88; The Monastery, 
writing of, 155, 156; — account of, 
1560-8 ; The Pirate, account of, 172-6 ; 
The Romance of Dunots, 97; The 
Surgeows Daughter, 283; The Talis- 
man, 218; The Two Drovers, 282; 
The Violet in her Greenwood Bower, 
22; The Vistonary, 151; Tales of a 
Grandfather, price settled with Mr. 
Cadell, 268 ; — first series, 269, 280, 


284; — second series, 290; — third 
series, 298; Zales of My Landlord, 
first series, 102, 105, 114; — second 


series, 131; — third series, 142, 147, 
— spurious fourth series, 150; Zales 
of the Crusades, 218; Treatise on 


Planting, 270; Troubadour, 97 ; ver- 
sion of Biirger, 17, 21; Ves¢on of Don 
Roderick, 57; Waverley, writing of, 
48, 56, 73, 77; — anonymity of, 78-81; 
— success of, 78 ; — account of, 81-4 ; 
Woodstock, 239, 242; account of, 
244-6 ; criticism by Ballantyne, 246-7; 
Edinburgh Review, 48; Quarterly 
Review, 242 

Scott, Sir William, of Harden, 2, 38, 112 

Scott, Sophia (Mrs. Lockhart)— 
Washington Irving on, 121-2; at the 
finding of the Regalia, 141 ; marriage, 
155 ; removes to London, 218; travels 
with her father, 272 

Scott, Thomas— 
Literary tendency, 8; assisted by Sir 
Walter, 54; and the authorship of 
Waverley, 80-1, 118; in the Isle of 
Man, 194-5 

Scott, Walter (nephew), helped by Sir 
Walter, 183, 213 

Scott, Walter, senior, 2-3 

Shap Fell, 261 

Sharp, “Conversation,” meets Scott, 256 

Sharpe, Archbishop, 112 

Shortreed, Bob, death of, 298 

Shortt, Dr., interview with Scott, 262 

Shoulder of Mutton Inn, Newton 
Stewart, III 

Siddons, Mrs., at Ashestiel, 60, 61 

Sidmouth, Lord, Scott dines with, 293 ; 
meets Scott in London, 320 

Sieyés’s Constitution, 252 

Simpson, Eve Blantyre, “Last Links 
with Scott,” 319n., 335 

Skene, Felicia, 238; anecdote of, 334-5 

Skene, James, of Rubislaw— 
Friendship with Scott, 29, 49, 50, 240; 
visits Scott, 152; Diary of, 199 ; Scott 
visits, 238; helps Scott, 296; corre- 
spondence with Scott, 321; death of, 
334 

Skerryvore Light, 84 
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Smailholm Crags, 317 

Smailholm Tower, 38 

Smith, Miss (Mrs. Bartley), and Scott, 60 

Smith, Sydney, on Zhe Pirate, 173; 
Scott meets, 290 

Somerset House, 290 

Somerville, Lord, and Scott, 97; death 
of, 150 

Southey— 
Scott visits, 71; suggested by Scott 
for laureateship, 74; correspondence 
with Scott, 86 ; Scott and Wordsworth 
visit, 229 

Speculative Society, the, 13 

Stair, Janet, 145 

Stair, Lord, as Sir William Ashton, 348 


Stair, Margaret, Lady, original of bride’s | 


mother in Brzde of Lammermoor, 145 

Stanhope, Earl of (Lord Mahon), meets 
Scott in London, 320 

Statistical Account of Scotland, editor’s 
letter to Scott, 63 

Stennis, Standing Stones of, 174 

Stephen, Leslie, guoted, 128 

Sterne, Laurence, use of word ‘‘senti- 

. mental,” 113 

Stevenson, Robert, voyage round Scot- 
land, 84 

Stevenson, R. L.— 
Member of the Speculative Society, 
13: works of, 153 

Stewart, Alexander, of Invernahyle, 12, 
34 

Stewart, Charles Edward, 163 

Stewart, David, of Garth, assists Scott 
during visit of George IV., 186 

Stewart, Dugald, and Scott, 9 

Stewart of Appin, 12 

Stewart Monuments in Rome, 327 

Stokoe, Dr., interview with Scott, 262 

Stone of Hoy, 174 

Storrs, Canning’s home at, 229 

Stothard, ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 288 

Strada Ponente, 322 


Stratford-on-Avon, 289 

Strathmore, Lord, Scott visits, 84 

Stuart, Lady Jane, seeks Scott’s friend- 
ship, 275-6 

Stuart, Lady Louisa— 
Hears Lady of the Lake read, 62; 
and the authorship of Waverley, 80; 
correspondence with Scott, 104, 178 ; 
and Old Mortality, 113; criticism of 
ob Roy, 1263 criticism of Heart of 
Midlothian, 135-6; meets Scott in 
London, 320 

Stuart, Miss. See Belsches, Williamina 

Stuart, Sir John, of Fettercairn, 14 

Suffolk, Lady, in Heart of Afedlothian, 
136 

Sumburgh Head, 174 

Swanston, John, attendance on Scott, 
306, 309 

Swift, Drapzers Letters, 242 


Tamworth Castle, 289 

Tantallon Castle, 52 

Tarentum, Bishop of, 323 

Templeton, Laurence, 151 

Terry, Daniel— 
and Scott, 58, 139; acts in Zhe Lady 
of the Lake, 63; dramatises Guy 
Mannering, 90; Scott and Byron dine 
with, 92; at Abbotsford, 177, 254; 
bankruptcy of, 290; death of, 298 

Thackeray, Asmond, 127 

‘“The Club,” Scott elected to, 193 

Thomas the Rhymer, 104 

Thomson, Dominie, tutor at Abbotsford, 
89 

Thomson, Thomas, at funeral of William 
Erskine, 190 

Ticknor, George, on Sophia Scott, 122 

Times, The, 264 

Train, Joseph—- 
Correspondence with Scott, 88; works 
for Scott, 110-11; helps Scott, 125, 
136 ; present"to Scott, 217 
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Tuileries, Scott visits, 258 

Tully Veolan, 80, 84 

Turnberry Castle, 88 

Turner, Jos. Mallord Wm.— 
Invited to illustrate poems, 311 ; visit 
to Abbotsford, 317 


Uamh Smowe, cave of, 86 


Venice, Scott visits, 327 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 322 
Villa Muti at Frascati, 327 


Waldie, Mrs., 207 

Walker, Helen, original of Jeanie Deans, 
131 

Warren, Samuel, Zen Thousand a Year, 
341 

Warwick, Scott visits, 101 

Warwick Castle, 289 

Waterloo, Scott visits, 95-8 

Watt, trial of, 28 

Waverley Novel, ‘‘launching” of a, 
137-39 

Weekly Journal, 
writes for, 170 

Weimar, 327 

Wellesley, Lord, audience to Scott, 226 

Wellington, Duke of— 
and Scott, 99-100, 158, 259, 260; 


Ballantyne’s, Scott 


obtains bust of Scott, 171; attitude | 


towards Catholic emancipation, 228 ; 
account of Napoleon, 259-60; on 
Napoleon, 264; Scott visits, 272 


395 


West Bow, Edinburgh, 252 
Whale, Launcelot, 36 


| White Horse Inn, 337 
| Whitefoord, Colonel, 84 


Whittingham, 274 


Wilkie— 
on Abbotsford, 214; Scott sits to, 237 
Williams, Archdeacon, reads burial 


service over Scott, 333 


| Wilson, Professor John (“Christopher 


North ””)— 
Obtains Chair of Moral Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, through Scott, 160; re- 
ceives Scott, 229; superintends Win- 
dermere regatta, 230; Scott lunches 
with, 272 
Windermere, regatta on, 229-30 
Woodhouselee, Lord, lectures of, 9 
Wood’s halfpence, 242 
Woolwich Arsenal, Scott visits, 159 
Worcester, 261 
Wordsworth— 
and Scott, 49, 71, 229-30; and Zhe 
Lay, 39; visits Hampton Court with 
Scott, 293 ; visit to Abbotsford, 317 ; 
Yarrow revisited, 318 
Wytham Church, 167 


Yarrow, Scott’s visit, 32 ; from Ashestiel, 
42 

Yawkins, Dutch skipper, 90 

York, Cardinal, papers of, 301; at the 
Villa Muti, 327 
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